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PREFACE. 


BIBLE  ATLAS'  was  first  issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  the  year 
1840.  A  second,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  was  published  in  1852, 
under  the  title  of  the  'New  Biblical  Atlas  and  Scripture  Gazetteer.'  In  1877, 
Atlas  with  the  same  title  was  published  by  the  Society  in  a  larger  form,  with 
new  maps,  the  Gazetteer  being  at  the  same  time  extended  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
Geographical  Dictionary  to  the  Scriptures.  The  continued  labours  of  explorers  in  Bible 
Lands,  the  researches  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  the 
increased  attention  paid  to  Scriptural  Geography  in  recent  years,  have  rendered  further 
improvement  desirable ;  and  the  present  work  will  be  found  a  great  advance  upon  its 
predecessors.  The  Maps  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  Courtier,  F. R.G.S.  The 
Introductions  to  the  Maps  have  been  revised,  with  large  additions,  so  as  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  by  incorporating  the  best  results  of  modern  investigation. 
In  this  part  of  the  work  the  writings  of  Major  C.  R.  Concler  have  been  of  great  service. 
The  Gazetteer  is  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1877,  with  some  necessary  corrections,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  in  the  identifications  of  ancient  sites.  The  references  to  the  Maps  have 
also  been  made  much  more  copious  and  precise. 

The  work,  while  aiming  in  all  points  at  the  strictest  accuracy,  is  intentionally  popular  in 
its  plan,  the  purpose  of  the  several  Introductions  being  to  furnish  to  Sunday  School  teachers, 
to  Bible  Class  scholars,  and  to  youthful  students  generally,  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  best 
attainable  information  on  the  subject  ;  while  the  Gazetteer  includes  every  place  mentioned 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  by  its  numerous  references  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
Concordance  to  the  local  names  of  Scripture. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction  on  the  Lands  of  the  Bible. 

(See  MAP  VII.) 


The  chief  purpose  of  this  Introduction  is  to  give  an 
outline  sketch  of  '  the  Lands  of  the  Gentiles,'  all  of 
which  have,  more  or  less,  an  interesting  connection 
with  'the  Land  of  Promise.'  Further  description  and 
detail  will  be  found  in  the  sections  on  the  several  maps. 
First  of  all,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  prefix  a  few 
remarks  on  the  site  of 

Eden. 

The  only  information  we  have  respecting  the  land  of 
Eden  is  contained  in  Gen.  ii.  8-14,  and  the  facts  there 
recorded  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  locality 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
no  question  connected  with  Biblical  Geography  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  fruitless  discussion. 

Of  the  four  rivers  mentioned  in  the  narrative  the  name  of 
one — Euphrates — has  come  down  to  us  unchanged  ;  while 
the  Hiddekel  is  no  doubt  the  Tigris  of  modern  geography  ; 
but  the  other  two — Pishon  and  Gihon — have  baffled  all 
attempts  at  identification.  Another  difficulty  is  to  find 
'  any  countries  which  can  be  collocated  as  Havilah  and 
Cush.  The  latter  name,  indeed,  was  given  by  the  Hebrews 
and  other  Orientals  to  several  extensive  countries,  and 
those  very  distant  both  from  Armenia  and  from  each  other. 
As  for  Havilah,  we  have  the  name  again  in  the  account 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  29)  ; 
but  whether  that  was  the  same  as  this  Havilah,  and  in  what 
part  of  Asia  it  was,  we  despair  of  ascertaining.'  1 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  examine  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  suggested  with  a  view  either  to  settle  the 
site  of  Eden  or  to  explain  the  Scripture  narrative  from 
an  allegorical  point  of  view.  To  us  it  seems  that  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  place 
the  Garden  in  the  south  of  Armenia,  in  the  region  where 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  to  be  found. 
These  sources,  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith  remarks  in  the  article 
above  quoted,  are  only  fifteen  miles  apart.  The  Deluge, 
moreover,  the  same  writer  adds,  must  have  much  disfigured 
and  dislocated  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that,  after  all  the  inquiries  and  researches  of 
geographers,  nothing  can  be  satisfactorily  affirmed  on  the 
subject. 


The  first  of  the  Gentile  lands  to  claim  our  attention,  as 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest  events  recorded  in  Biblical 
history,  is 

Mesopotamia. 

The  Hebrew  name  of  this  country  is  Aram-Naharaim 
('highland  of  two  rivers'),  which  answers  to  the  Greek 
Mesopotamia,  or  '  the  land  between  the  rivers '  (Gen. 
xxiv.  10).  The  modern  Arabs  call  it  el-Jezireh,  or 
'  the  island,'  it  being  nearly  encompassed  by  the  two  great 
streams,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  northern 
region  was  termed  Padan-aram,  'cultivated  highland '(or 
Padan  [Paddan,  R.V.),  Gen.  xlviii.  7,  or  field  of  Aram, 
R.V.,  'country  of  Syria,'  A.V.,  Hosea  xii.  12),  in  the  Greek 
generally  distinguished  as  Mesopotamia  of  Syria.  Mesopo- 
tamia forms  a  long  irregular  triangle,  its  base  facing  the 
north-west,  its  apex  the  south-east.  It  extends  from 
370  30'  to  about  33  N.  lat.  and  from  380  to  46  E. 
long.,  and  has  an  area  of  some  55,200  square  miles.2 
Along  its  northern  boundaries  is  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus. 
An  important  stream,  the  Habor  (modern  Khabnr),  'the 
river  of  Gozan,'  flows  through  the  land,  and  joins  the 
Euphrates  near  Carchemish.  The  country  in  general  is 
fertile ;  the  mulberry,  olive,  and  vine  flourish  without  culti- 
vation. The  summer  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  winter  is 
generally  very  mild.  This  land  once  contained  many 
populous  cities,  but  is  now  chiefly  traversed  by  nomadic 
tribes  of  Arabs. 

The  Scripture  associations  of  Mesopotamia  are  of  much 
interest.  Here  Abram  lived,  in  the  district  of  Ur,  near  t he- 
Euphrates.  Grotius,  Bochart,  and  Wells  placed  this  spot 
on  the  Tigris :  recent  investigation,  however,  has  fully 
shown  that  the  present  Urfah,  on  the  first-named  river,  is 
the  true  locality.  It  is  now  called  '  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,' 
by  the  Eastern  Jews,  who  make  pilgrimages  to  it  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  patriarch.  There  is  a  pool  of  beautifully 
clear  water  within  the  walls  of  this  city,  known  as  '  the 
Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved.'  Thence  Abram  removed 
to  Haran,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Urfah,  until,  called 
of  God,  he  left  his  own  country  to  go  to  the  distant  land 
of  Canaan,  the  future  residence  of  his  posterity.  Haran 
is  enumerated,  a  thousand  years  after  the  call  of  Abram, 


1  Dr.  1'ye  Smith,  art.  'Paradise,'  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia. 
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among  the  towns  which  had  been  taken  by  the  predecessors 
of  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xix.  12).  It  is  also 
mentioned  still  later  among  the  cities  that  traded  with 
l'vrc  (F./.ck.  xxvii.  23).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  called 
Charran  (Acts  vii.  4).  '  Rebecca's  Well '  still  murks  the 
spot,  and  to  it  the  Ishmaelites,  or  Bedaween,  still  resort  to 
pray,  and  water  their  flocks. 

One  of  the  kings  of  Mesopotamia  subdued  the  Israelites 
after  the  death  of  Joshua  (Judges  iii.  8).  His  dominions 
were  probably  in  Lower  Mesopotamia.  In  after  ages  the 
country  was  seized  by  the  Assyrians  ;  at  the  dissolution  of 
their  empire  it  was  divided  between  the  Medes  and  the 
Uabylonians.  In  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms  that  followed, 
it  was  successively  a  province  of  the  Medo-Persian,  Mace- 
donian, and  Parthian  empires.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
subject  to  Persia. 

Arabia. 

Arabia,  though  chiefly  an  arid,  sandy  desert,  is  a  country 
of  much  Biblical  and  historical  interest.  It  extends  from 
west  to  east,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  in 
Lower  Egypt,  to  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  Gulf,  a  distance 
of  one  thousand  miles,  and  fourteen  hundred  miles  from 
the  Arabian  Gulf  to  Syria  in  the  north.  Ptolemy  and  the 
older  geographers  divide  the  country  into  three  separate 
regions :  Arabia  Deserta  on  the  east,  Arabia  Petrsea  on  the 
west,  and  Arabia  Felix  on  the  south.  This,  however,  is  but 
a  rough  and  inaccurate  division,  and  modern  geographers, 
with  the  Arabs  themselves,  adopt  an  entirely  different 
scheme,  which  it  is  beside  our  purpose  now  to  exhibit. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  denominated  this  region  'the  East 
country'  (Gen.  xxv.  6),  and  its  inhabitants  'the  children 
of  the  East '  (Judges  vi.  3 ;  1  Kings  iv.  30 ;  Job  i.  3 ; 
Isaiah  xi.  14,  R.V.).  By  Arabia  they  only  meant  a  small 
district  of  the  country  now  so  called  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16  ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  21).  Thus  the  Arabians  are  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Philistines  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  7).  By  '  all 
the  kings  of  Arabia '  (1  Kings  x.  15  ;  Jer.  xxv.  24)  we  may 
understand  the  chiefs  of  wandering  tribes,  who  lived  in 
tents.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  having  visited 
Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17),  the  northern  part,  adjacent  to  the 
country  of  Damascus,  may  be  intended ;  but  when  he  says 
that  Sinai  is  in  Arabia  (iv.  25)  he  uses  the  name  in  its 
extended  signification. 

The  name  '  Arabia '  is  probably  derived  from  a  word 
signifying  '  dry.'  The  Arabah  proper,  '  the  desert,'  is  a 
district  now  known  as  Wady  el-Arabah,  extending  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (see  Map  111.).  In  Deut.  ii.  8 
we  read  of  '  the  way  of  the  plain,'  in  connection  with  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber ;  in  the  original  it  is  Ha-Arabah.  As  its 
Ishmaelitish  inhabitants  wandered  over  the  adjoining 
territories,  the  name  became  extended  to  them  also.  It 
was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in 
the  exodus  of  the  Israelites.    Here  they  encamped  for 


thirty-eight  years,  and  here  were  the  graves  of  that 
rebellious  generation  'whose  carcases  fell  in  the  wilder- 
ness.' 

The  parts  of  the  country  bordering  on  Palestine  and 
Egypt  were  originally  peopled  by  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham 
(see  Map  1.) ;  hence  Cush  became  a  general  name  for 
both  Arabian  and  African  Ethiopia.  The  pure  Arabians, 
however,  trace  their  descent  to  Joktan,  or  Kahtan,  the  son 
of  Heber,  a  descendant  of  Shem  ;  and  Kahtan  is  still  the 
patronymic  of  the  tribes  which  are  widely  scattered  over 
the  whole  of  Southern  Arabia.  Moses  mentions  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan,  several  of  whose  names  are  identified  by 
Niebuhr  and  other  travellers  with  the  provinces  and  towns 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  A  native  who  can  clearly  trace 
his  genealogy  in  this  line  is  called  an  '  Arab  of  the  Arabs,' 
to  mark  the  purity  of  his  descent.  A  third  class  are  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  whose  '  sons  became  twelve 
princes,  according  to  their  nations,'  in  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  20).  Others  of  the 
tribes  sprang  from  Abraham,  by  Keturah,  the  handmaid. 
The  whole  of  these  tribes  are  now  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  Arab-al-madar,  or  '  dwellers  in  clay,'  and  the 
Bedaween,  or  '  dwellers  in  the  wilderness.'  Between  them 
there  is  a  great  diversity  in  character  and  habits.  The 
latter  class  live  in  tents  made  of  camel's-hair  cloth ;  their 
wealth  is  in  their  flocks,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  they 
still  maintain  the  prophetic  declaration,  '  He  will  be  a  wild 
man  ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him'  (Gen.  xvi.  12). 

The  greater  part  of  Central  Arabia  is  desert,  with 
scarcely  enough  vegetation  to  support  the  camels  by  which 
it  is  traversed,  and  with  only  a  few  brackish  springs  and 
pools  of  water ;  neither  river  nor  perennial  stream  flows 
over  its  wide  expanse.  The  naked  wilderness  is  encircled 
or  intersected  by  barren  mountains,  with  summits  rising 
into  rugged  peaks.  The  cooling  breeze  enjoyed  in  other 
sultry  climes  is  here  unknown.  The  air  is  dry,  and  often 
pestilential  to  animal  life.  Whole  years  occasionally  pass 
without  rain.  According  to  the  impressive  description  of 
Holy  Writ,  it  is  'a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of 
drought,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land  that  no  man 
passed  through,  and  where  no  man  dwelt  (Jer.  ii.  6).  A 
large  portion  of  the  country  is,  to  the  present  day,  but  little 
known  to  travellers.  Warlike  tribes  of  Bedaween,  each 
under  its  respective  sheikh,  or  chieftain,  roam  over  its 
extensive  deserts. 

The  north-west  portion  of  the  country,  the  ancient 
Arabia  Petrsea,  or  Rocky  Arabia,  derived  its  name  from 
the  numerous  rocky  districts  found  within  its  limits.  Its 
general  aspect  is  wild  and  rugged, — a  collection  of  naked 
rocks  and  craggy  precipices.  Sir  F.  Henniker  describes  it 
as  'a  sea  of  desolation.'  'It  would  seem,'  says  he,  'as  if 
Arabia  Petrsea  had  once  been  an  ocean  of  lava,  and  that, 
while  its  waves  were  literally  running  mountains  high,  it  was 
commanded  suddenly  to  stand  still.' 
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No  part  of  this  region  has  been  so  carefully  traversed  as 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  ;  it  is,  says  Dean  Stanley,  '  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  districts  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  combines  the  three  grand  features  of  earthly  scenery 
— the  sea,  the  desert,  and  the  mountains.  It  occupies  also 
a  position  central  to  three  countries,  distinguished,  not 
merely  for  their  history,  but  for  their  geography  amongst 
all  other  nations  of  the  world — Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine. 
And,  lastly,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  a  history  as  unique 
as  its  situation,  by  which  the  fate  of  the  three  nations 
which  surround  it,  and  through  them  the  fate  of  the  whole 
world,  has  been  determined.' 1 

Among  the  people  who  occupied  the  different  districts  of 
Arabia,  the  following  were  the  most  considerable  : 

1.  The  Edomites.  The  country  of  the  children  of  Esau, 
'  who  is  Edom,'  after  he  '  went  from  the  face  of  his  brother 
Jacob,'  was  at  Mount  Seir,  an  elevated  tract,  stretching 
from  the  southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of 
Ezion-geber.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Horim,  or 
dwellers  in  caves  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  It  was  in  after  ages 
called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Idumaea.  The  Edomites 
were  a  warlike  race,  and  gradually  spread  eastwards  and 
southwards  over  an  extensive  country.  They  established 
several  ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  were  taken  by  David, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Edom  was  annexed  to  his  house,  until 
it  revolted  in  the  days  of  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi.  8-10). 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  Edomites  were  again  subdued,  and  were  from  that  time 
gradually  incorporated  among  the  Jewish  people,  and  their 
national  name  became  extinct.  The  land,  which  was  once 
covered  with  populous  cities,  and  was  the  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  the  East,  is  now  one  of  the  most  inaccessible 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  chief  city,  Sela,  or  Petra,  the  Rock  (the  Joktheel  of 
the  later  Hebrew  monarchy,  2  Kings  xiv.  7),  was  situated 
in  a  deep  ravine  or  defile  of  rocks,  which  rise  on  either  side 
to  a  vast  height,  and  form  a  remarkable  natural  citadel  or 
defence.  In  these  rocks,  reaching  to  seven  hundred  feet 
in  height,  are  cut  many  of  the  dwellings  and  sepulchres  of 
its  former  inhabitants,  fully  justifying  their  being  compared 
to  '  eagles'  nests.'  Silence  and  obscurity  hung  over  the 
ruins  of  this  city  for  ages,  until  they  were  brought  to  light 
by  Burckhardt  ;  since  then  they  have  been  graphically 
described  by  Laborde,  Robinson,  Bartlett,  Stanley,  and 
others.  The  fate  of  Edom  occupies  a  large  part  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures.    See  Keith  On  Prophecy. 

2.  The  Moabites.  The  land  inhabited  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  eldest  son  of  Lot  is  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  history  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Israel  and  Edom.  The  people  formed  a  powerful 
tribe,  and  though  unable  to  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  the  Israelites,  when  on  their  way  to  Canaan, 
they  succeeded,  conjointly  with  the  Midianites,  in  enticing 


them  into  idolatry  and  sin  (Numb.  xxv.).  The  Moabite 
capital  was  Ar-moab  (City  of  Moab),  called  also  simply  Ar, 
and,  later,  Rabbath-moab,  situate  about  ten  miles  south  of 
the  river  Arnon  (see  Map  m).  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called 
Areopolis,  or  the  'city  of  Mars.'  Its  ruins  have  been 
discovered  by  modern  travellers.  Vines  and  different  kinds 
of  grain  here  flourish  as  in  former  times,  and  it  is  still  the 
best  pasture-ground  in  all  Syria. 

3.  The  Amalekites  were  a  nomadic  tribe,  strong  and 
warlike.  They  appear  to  have  been  widely  spread  over  the 
country  south  and  east  of  Palestine,  but  their  proper  range 
was  probably  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  They  are  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  Amalek,  grandson 
of  Esau  ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  accepting  this  theory, 
as  they  are  referred  to  even  before  Isaac  was  born  (Gen.  xiv.  7). 
In  Dr.  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  we  read  : — 

'Arabian  historians  represent  them  as  originally  dwelling 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  were  pressed 
westward  by  the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  spread 
over  a  portion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to  its 
occupation  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan.' 

In  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  the  tribe  is  spoken  of  as  '  the 
first  of  the  nations'  (Numb.  xxiv.  20). 

4.  The  Midianites  were  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
and  Keturah,  through  their  son  Midian.  They  were  a 
wandering  tribe,  and  the  boundaries  of  their  territory  can- 
not be  fixed.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  their  pastures,  or 
those  of  a  portion  of  the  tribe,  apparently  lay  near  Horeb, 
possibly  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  '  But  a 
comparison  of  the  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
referring  to  the  Midianites  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
main  scat  was  east  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  Amnion,  in  the 
bordering  desert  of  Arabia  ;  whence  their  course,  whether 
for  trade  or  plunder,  was  first  northward,  and  then  westward 
across  the  Jordan  valley.' 2  A  considerable  part  of  their 
land  was  traversed  by  the  Israelites,  after  they  had  come 
out  from  Egypt,  and  towards  whom  they  manifested  a 
friendly  disposition.  There  was,  however,  a  division  or  class 
of  this  people  who  were  the  allies  of  Moab  (Numb.  xxii.  4,  5), 
and  were,  in  an  after  age,  overthrown  by  Gideon  (Judges  vii.). 
The  '  day  of  Midian '  was  proverbial  for  a  great  and  final 
catastrophe  (Isaiah  ix.  4). 

5.  The  Ammonites,  the  descendants  of  Ben-Ammi,  the 
son  of  Lot,  inhabited  the  country  between  the  rivers  Arnon 
and  Jabbok.  They  were  subsequently  driven  by  the 
Amorites  more  to  the  east.  This  people  were  in  constant 
hostility  with  the  Israelites  ;  and  against  them  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  Zephaniah  were  directed  to  prophesy. 
Their  name  disappears  from  history  before  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  they  were  amalgamated  with  other  tribes  of  Arabs. 
Rabbath,  or  Rabbah,  was  their  chief  city  (Deut.  hi.  11). 

6.  The  Ishmaelites.  Ncbaioth  and  Kedar  were  the  two 
eldest  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13).    The  former  gave  the 


1  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  3. 
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name  to  the  region  about  Mount  Hor;  the  latter  wandered 
far  into  the  centre  of  the  desert,  dwelling  under  black  tents 
covered  with  hair-cloth  (Sol.  Song  i.  5).  They  were  rich 
in  herds  (Isaiah  Ix.  7),  and  were  expert  and  warlike  archers 
(l>.iuh  xxi.  16,  17;  Psalm  cxx.  5,  7).  Dttmah,  the  third 
son  of  Ishmael,  directed  his  way  to  the  east,  near  the 
Persian  Gulf.  A  prophecy  was  directed  against  his  de- 
scendants (Isaiah  xxi.  11).  Tenia,  the  ninth  son  (Gen. 
x\v.  15),  is  spoken  of  by  Isaiah  (xxi.  14)  in  connection  with 
the  caravans  of  Oedan.  The  other  sons  of  Ishmael  spread 
over  that  part  of  Arabia  which  lies  south  of  Palestine, 
extending  as  far  as  Shur,  near  Egypt,  with  which  latter 
country  they  carried  on  commerce  so  early  as  the  days  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25  ;  xxxix.  1). 

7.  The  Kenites  were  a  tribe  of  Midianites,  originally 
dwelling  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 
To  this  tribe  belonged  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
(Judges  i.  16).  The  Kenites,  in  whole  or  part,  accompanied 
the  children  of  Israel  in  their  journey  to  the  Promised 
Land,  and  formed  nomadic  settlements  in  different  parts  of 
Palestine.  Jael,  the  Kenite,  is  found  in  the  north-east 
(fudges  iv.  11);  other  settlers  occupied  parts  of  the  'wilder- 
ness of  Judah '  (Judges  i.  16;  1  Sam.  xv.  6).  The 
Rechabites  were  a  family  of  this  interesting  people  (1  Chron. 
ii.  55  ;.  Jer.  xxxv.  6). 

Assyria. 

In  ancient  geography,  Assyria  (Hebrew,  Asslmr)  is  a 
country  east  of  the  Tigris,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Armenia,  east  by  Media,  and  south  by  Susianaand  Chaldasa. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Syria  (Aram),  the  country  of 
which  Damascus  was  the  capital,  and  whose  boundary 
joined  the  land  of  Israel  on  the  south.  As  a  kingdom  it  is 
often  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Asshur  or  Assur,  the 
son  of  Shem,  who,  on  leaving  Shinar,  travelled  northward 
and  founded  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  n.)  The  reading  of  the 
R.V.  in  this  passage  is,  however,  probably  correct :  '  Out  of 
that  land,  he'  (that  is,  Nimrod)  'went  forth  into  Assyria 
(Asshur),  and  builded  Nineveh.' 

According  to  Prof.  Sayce,  if  we  adopt  this  reading,  '  we 
might  infer  that  Nineveh  and  its  neighbouring  towns  had 
no  existence  before  the  days  when  Babylonian  emigrants 
settled  in  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Assur,  and  superseded 
its  older  inhabitants.  However  this  may  be,  we  know  from 
the  cuneiform  monuments  that  the  rise  of  Assyria  did  not 
;ake  place  until  the  Babylonian  monarchy  was  already 

growing  old  There  seems  to  have  been  a  time  when  the 

rulers  of  Assur  were  mere  governors  appointed  by  the 
Babylonian  monarchs  ;  at  all  events,  the  earliest  of  whom 
we  know  do  not  give  themselves  the  title  of  king,  but  use  a 
word  which  signifies  "  viceroy "  in  the  Chaldean  inscrip- 
tions.' 1 


Assyria  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Tigris,  or  Hiddekel  of  Scripture.  The  southern 
and  northern  parts  of  the  land  are  mountainous,  though 
well  adapted  for  pasturage  and  the  growth  of  fruit,  corn, 
and  cotton.  In  these  mountains  Shalmaneser  colonised 
the  inhabitants  of  Ephraim  and  Galilee,  when  he  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings  xvii.).  They 
are  now  inhabited  partly  by  the  Nestorians  :  their  fore- 
fathers embraced  Christianity,  which  once  flourished  among 
them ;  but  for  several  centuries  the  people  have  sunk  into 
a  rude  and  superstitious  ignorance,  and  are  now  the  objects 
of  missionary  enterprise. 

The  first  mention  in  Scripture  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is 
upon  the  mission  of  Jonah  to  Nineveh,  about  862  B.C. ;  after 
that  time  it  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Jews.  For  a  long  period  it  was  of  small  extent,  but 
there  arose  a  succession  of  warlike  kings  (Pul,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon), 
who  carried  their  conquests  over  Media,  Persia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine,  and  other  countries,  and  who  formed  one 
of  the  mightiest  sovereignties  which  had  up  to  that  time 
existed  on  the  earth,  B.C.  about  760  to  B.C.  606.  This  vast 
empire  was  subverted  by  the  Chaldaeans  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  since  then  Assyria  has  successively  belonged  to  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Persians,  Saracens,  and  Turks. 

Nineveh  was  built  on  the  Tigris,  and  by  some  writers  is 
estimated  to  have  been  forty-eight,  or  even  sixty,  miles  in 
circumference.  In  the  Book  of  Jonah  it  is  described  as 
'  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  journey.'  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  broad 
that  three  carriages  could  be  driven  abreast  on  it.  Fifteen 
hundred  towers,  each  two  hundred  feet  high,  at  intervals, 
protected  the  city.  In  the  days  of  Jonah  there  were  in  it 
120,000  persons  'who  knew  not  their  right  hand  from  their 
left.'  The  date  of  the  fall  and  destruction  of  this  great  and 
far-famed  city  is  not  certain.  Prof.  Sayce  points  out  that 
'  much  depends  on  the  interpretation  given  to  the  words, 
"  the  king  of  Assyria,"  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  29.  If,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  these  really  signify  the  king  of  Babylon,  who 
succeeded  to  the  power  of  Assyria,  we  may  place  the  fall  of 
the  Assyrian  capital  in  b.c.  610;  otherwise  the  date  must 
be  as  late  as  b.c.  606.  It  cannot  be  later,  since,  when 
Jeremiah  reviews  in  this  year  the  existing  nations  of  the 
East  (xxv.  rQ-26),  he  says  not  a  word  about  either  Nineveh 
or  Assyria.'2 

The  Greek  historian  Herodotus  records  the  fate  of 
Nineveh,  and  indicates  the  spot  where  it  stood ;  but  after 
his  time  the  site  of  this  renowned  city  was  rapidly  forgotten, 
and  for  ages  was  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  Lucian,  who  was  a  native  of 
a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  says  that  '  no  vestiges 
of  it  at  present  remain,  nor  can  it  be  easily  ascertained 
where  formerly  it  stood.'    Subsequent  writers  considered 


1  Assyria  :  its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People,  R.T.S.,  p.  23. 
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the  knowledge  of  its  locality  as  entirely  lost.  During  the 
present  century,  however,  by  the  researches  of  Rich,  Botta, 
and  especially  Layard,  not  only  has  its  site  been  clearly 
ascertained,  but  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  concealed  for 
centuries  beneath  extensive  mounds  of  earth,  have  been 
uncovered,  and  much  light  has  thus  been  thrown  on  the 
customs  and  religious  rites  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  once 
famous  place.  Mr.  Layard  (afterwards  Sir  A.  H.  Layard), 
commenced  in  1845  the  excavation  of  the  great  mound, 
long  known  to  the  natives  of  the  region  by  the  name 
Nimroud,  situate  near  the  Tigris.  The  singularly  interesting 
details  of  his  progress  and  success  will  be  found  in  his 
valuable  work,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains.  Many  of  the 
massive  sculptures,  bas-reliefs,  instruments  of  war,  and 
domestic  articles,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  recovered 
from  the  ruins,  now  enrich  the  treasures  of  the  British 
Museum.  Several  of  these  striking  monuments  throw  a 
new  and  valuable  light  on  various  portions  of  the  pro- 
phetical writings  of  Ezekiel,  Nahum,  and  Zephaniah,  and 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Chald/EA,  or  Babylonia. 

The  two  names  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea  are  generally 
applied  to  the  same  country.  The  city  of  Babylon  gave  its 
name  to  the  region  around  it,  which  was  more  anciently 
known  as  the  land  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x.  10;  xi.  2):  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  bordering  on  Arabia,  was  more  strictly  known  to 
the  prophets  as  the  land  of  the  Chaldasans  (or  Chasdim), 
Jer.  xxiv.  5;  Ezek.  xii.  13.  Babylonia  was  'the  desert  of 
the  sea'  of  Isaiah  (xxi.  1);  and  by  Jeremiah,  Babylon  was 
said  to  'dwell  upon  many  waters'  (li.  13),  alluding  to  tjre 
inundations  of  the  Euphrates,  as  also  to  the  numerous 
canals  formed  to  carry  off  the  floods,  and  for  purposes  of 
transit.  These  were  '  the  rivers  of  Babylon,'  by  which  the 
children  of  Israel  '  sat  down  and  wept '  (Psalm  cxxxvii.  1). 

Chaldaea,  in  its  enlarged  sense,  was  bounded  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Persian  Gulf ;  by  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria,  on  the  north  ;  Persia  and  Susiana  on  the  east ;  and 
Arabia  on  the  west  and  south.  The  country  was  peopled 
by  the  Chasdim,  descendants  of  Chesed,  son  of  Abraham's 
brother  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22).  They  were  a  tribe  of 
pastoral  warriors,  who  besides  addicted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  heavens,  a  pursuit  eminently  favoured  by  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  vastness  of  the 
Chaldasan  plain.  Hence,  long  after  the  political  and 
military  power  of  the  people  had  faded  away,  the  '  Chal- 
doeans '  continued  to  exist  in  Babylonia  as  a  distinct  race 
of  priests  and  philosophers,  astrologers  or  '  magi.'  The 
Chaldaean  language  was  not  unlike  the  Hebrew;  some 
small  porlions  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  written 
in  it,  viz.,  Daniel  ii.  4-7,  28  ;  Ezra  iv.  8  to  vi.  8  ;  vii.  12-16  ; 
Jer.  x.  11. 

The  soil  of  Chaldaia  is  astonishingly  fertile  ;  wheat  and 
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barley  yield  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred-fold. 
Commerce  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
means  of  the  large  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  which 
opened  on  the  west  the  trade  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  India  on  the  east.  It  was  '  a  land 
of  traffic,  a  city  of  merchants'  (Ezek.  xvii.  4).  The  king- 
dom was  one  of  the  four  '  thrones '  described  by  Daniel, 
and  is  set  forth  under  the  symbol  of  a  lion  with  eagle's 
wings. 

Babylon,  the  metropolis,  was  built  by  Nimrod,  on  the 
site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  It  was  raised  to  its  greatest 
state  of  splendour  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  as  to  be 
entitled,  '  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees' 
excellency.'  References  are  frequently  made  in  the  sacred 
volume  to  its  magnificence,  its  splendid  temples  and  its 
golden  idols,  its  great  extent  and  luxurious  inhabitants. 
Ancient  historians  differ  as  to  its  size  and  strength. 
According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  about  56  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Euphrates.  The  shape  of  the  city  was  that  of  a  square, 
traversed  each  way  by  twenty-five  principal  streets,  inter- 
secting each  other.  The  walls,  from  the  most  moderate 
accounts,  were  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  and  thirty-two  in 
breadth.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  were 
entered  by  a  hundred  gates,  formed  of  solid  brass. 

Herodotus  says  the  two  principal  buildings  in  Babylon 
were  the  royal  palace  and  the  temple  of  Belus.  This 
temple  seems  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  edifice,  and 
ruins  have  been  found  at  a  place  called  Birs-Nitnrud,  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  the  old  Babylon,  which  may  be  parts  of 
it.  From  excavations  and  measurements  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  we  learn  it  was  built  in  seven  stages,  ranging 
from  272  feet  square  and  26  feet  high,  at  the  base,  to  20 
feet  square  and  15  feet  high  at  the  top.  The  stages  were 
all  coloured  differently,  and  were  dedicated  to  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon. 1 

As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  Babylon 
consisted  of  gardens  and  plantations,  it  is  supposed  that, 
in  its  most  flourishing  state,  the  city  did  not  contain  more 
than  1,200,000  inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  this  celebrated 
place  are  of  prodigious  extent,  and  some  of  them  remark- 
able for  their  size,  solidity,  and  perfect  state. 

The  appearances  of  the  immense  masses  of  ruin  are 
grand,  gloomy,  and  desolate,  strikingly  answering  to  the 
doom  denounced  by  the  prophets  against  this  '  golden 
city.'  It  is  indeed  'a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and 
pools  of  water;'  swept  'with  the  besom  of  destruction' 
(Isaiah  xiv.  4-23). 

Media. 

Ancient  Media  comprised  that  portion  of  Western  Asia 
which  lay  on  the  north  of  Elam.     It  extended  from  the 

1  See  Budge's  Babylonian  Life  and  History,  R.T.S.,  p.  2-). 
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Caspian  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Persia  Proper,  being 
separated  from  Assyria  on  the  west  by  the  mountain-chain 
of  Zagros.  The  country  was  divided  into  Lesser  or  Upper, 
and  Greater  or  Lower  Media.  The  latter  embraced  a 
mountainous  region,  with  broad,  fertile  valleys,  enjoying  a 
salubrious  climate.  Lesser  Media  is,  for  the  most  part, 
warm,  damp,  and  unhealthy,  though  favourable  to  vegetable 
growth.  The  mountains  are  adorned  with  extensive  forests 
of  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut-trees.  This  is  the  native  land 
of  the  peach  :  oranges  and  other  fruits  are  produced  in 
abundance.  The  land  contains  many  fountains  of  naphtha, 
which  have  burnt  from  one  century  to  another,  and  are 
the  objects  of  divine  honours  by  the  fire-worshippers  who 
reside  near  them.  The  capital  of  each  division  was  called 
l'.ci'A tana,  the  former  represented  by  the  modern  Takht-i- 
Suleiman,  the  latter  by  Hamadan.  The  whole  of  Media 
was  subject  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  Assyrian  empire. 
Alter  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  Media  obtained  the  pre- 
eminence under  its  chieftain  Cyaxares,  and  in  its  turn 
Assyria  was  reduced  to  one  of  its  provinces.  Astyages, 
son  and  successor  of  Cyaxares,  was  deposed  by  Cyrus  '  the 
Great,'  of  Persia,  and  the  Median  empire  was  absorbed  in 
the  Persian. 

To  this  land  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  carried  his 
Israelitish  captives,  on  his  taking  Samaria,  their  capital 
(2  Kings  xviii.  9-1 1),1  b.c.  721.  References  to  the  Medes 
as  an  independent  nation  prior  to  the  days  of  Cyrus  occur 
in  the  prophets  (Is :iiah  xiii.  17;  xxi.  2;  Jer.  xxv.  25;  li. 
11,  28).  Daniel  mentions  'Darius  the  Mede ' — possibly 
Astyages  himself — as  Viceroy  of  Babylon  under  Cyrus 
(Daniel  v.  31),  and  Ezra  speaks  of  Achmetha  (or  Ecbatana) 
as  a  provincial  residence  of  the  Persian  kings  (Ezra  vi.  2-5). 
The  '  Medes  and  Persians,'  '  Persia  and  Media,'  are  a 
frequent  combination  in  Daniel  and  Esther. 

Persia. 

Persia  was  in  its  original  state  of  small  extent,  confined 
probably  to  the  single  province  now  known  as  Farsistan. 
But  the  name  is  commonly  applied  in  Scripture  and 
ancient  history  to  the  Persian  Empire,  which,  according  to 
Prof.  George  Rawlinson,  '  extended  at  one  time  from  India 
on  the  east,  to  Egypt  and  Thrace  upon  the  west,  and  in- 
cluded, besides  portions  of  Europe  and  Africa,  the  whole 
of  Western  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Jaxartes,  upon  the  north,  the  Arabian 
desert,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  upon  the 
south.'  2 

The  history  of  the  country  properly  begins  with  the  revolt 


1  Shalmaneser  IV.  is  mentioned  here,  but  he  died  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  usurper  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Sargon.    Prof.  Sayce's  Assyria,  p.  37. 

2  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary. 


of  the  Persians,  headed  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Elam,3  against 
Astyages  and  the  Median  yoke.  This  revolt  was  completely 
successful ;  Cyrus  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  (b.c.  559, 
according  to  Herodotus),  and  amalgamated  the  Median 
Empire  with  the  Persian.  It  was  this  Cyrus  who  issued  a 
decree  in  favour  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  native 
land  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22  ;  Ezra  i.  7,  8).  His  son  Ahasuerus 
(Cambyses)  suspended  the  building  of  the  temple  (Ezra 
iv.  6).  Artaxerxes  (Smerdis)  continued  to  prohibit  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  God  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv,  7)  ; 
but  Darius  (Hystaspis),  who  ascended  the  throne  b.c.  521, 
published  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  encouraged 
them  to  proceed  with  vigour  in  the  erection  of  their  temple 
and  city.  Ahasuerus  (probably  Xerxes)  raised  Esther  to  the 
throne,  and  greatly  favoured  her  people  (Ezra  vii.  1  ; 
Esther  ii.  16).  Persepolis  (now  a  ruin)  was  the  capital  of 
this  kingdom,  and  Shushan  (now  Susa)  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Persian  kings. 

Persia  is  traversed  by  the  Araxes,  and  a  few  other  rivers, 
which  are  mostly  lost  in  sandy  deserts  or  lagoons.  The 
former  rises  in  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  which  ascend 
from  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  mountains 
enclose  some  beautiful  broad  valleys  and  fine  plains,  which 
are  not  only  fertile,  but  enjoy  a  peculiarly  healthful 
atmosphere  and  a  clear  bright  sky.  The  valley  of  Shiraz 
has  been  in  every  age  celebrated  for  its  loveliness  and  fer- 
tility. The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians  have  but 
little  changed  during  the  lapse  of  centuries.  'At  every 
step,'  says  Mr.  Morier,  '  some  object,  some  dress,  or  some 
custom  of  common  life  reminds  the  traveller  of  ancient 
times,  and  confirms,  above  all,  the  beauty,  the  accuracy, 
and  the  propriety  of  the  language  and  the  history  of  the 
Bible.' 

The  ancient  Persians  were  rationalistic  idolaters,  who 
had  neither  temples,  altars,  nor  images,  conceiving  that 
none  of  these  were  necessary,  but  that  the  Deity  resided 
in  light  and  fire.  Hence  they  worshipped  the  sun  and 
other  heavenly  bodies ;  but  in  succeeding  ages  they 
adopted  several  of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldasans.  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  whose  era  is  entirely- 
unknown,  although  some  have  supposed  him  a  disciple  of 
the  prophet  Daniel,  framed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Persians, 
and  reduced  their  worship  to  some  kind  of  system. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  era,  the  gospel 
appears  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Persia  by  those  Jewish 
converts  who  were  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
But  no  period  of  the  history  of  this  country  can  be 
pointed  out,  in  which  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  hold  a 
distinguished  place.  On  the  contrary,  though  at  some 
periods  many  Christians  were  to  be  found  in  that  extensive 
empire,  Persia  has  in  general  resisted  all  attempts  made 
to  spread  Christianity  among  its  inhabitants,  Moham- 
medanism having  long  overrun  the  kingdom. 


3  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monuments,  p.  143. 
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Ararat,  or  Armenia  Major. 

The  name  of  this  extensive  region  is,  according  to  some 
authors,  derived  from  Ar-men,  which  denotes  '  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Meni,'  or  Minni.  Its  inhabitants  are 
mentioned  under  the  latter  name  by  Jeremiah  (li.  27).  In 
the  Hebrew  the  region  is  called  the  '  land  of  Ararat ' 
(Isaiah  xxxvii.  38,  so  R.V.),  and  the  'kingdom  of  Ararat'  (2 
Kings  xix.  37,  so  R.V.)  The  whole  of  the  country  is  elevated 
and  intersected  by  the  extensive  ranges  of  the  Caucasus  and 
Taurus,  which,  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year,  are 
covered  to  a  considerable  depth  with  snow.  Among  these 
mountains  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Araxes  have 
their  rise,  as  well  as  other  streams  of  lesser  note.  Armenia 
possesses  a  dry,  clear  atmosphere,  and  is  salubrious.  The 
valleys  are  warm  and  fruitful ;  in  ancient  times,  the  country 
is  said  to  have  abounded  in  precious  stones  and  metals. 
The  early  inhabitants  of  Armenia  were  known  for  their 
warlike  habits,  but  the  moderns  are  devoted  to  trade  and 
commerce,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  Their  religion  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Greek  Church  in  its  ritual  and  government. 
The  country  is  now  divided  in  subjection  to  the  Persians, 
the  Turks,  and  the  Russians. 

Mount  Ararat,  on  which  the  ark  rested,  is  called  by 
the  Armenians,  Ljarn  Masis,  or  the  '  mountain  of  descent 
by  the  Turks  Aghur  Dagh,  the  '  heavy  mountain  by  the 
Persians  Kuk-i-Nu/i,  the  '  mountain  of  Noah.'  It  is  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Armenia,  in  the  vast  plain  of  the 
Araxes,  and  its  snowy  crest  reaches  an  altitude  of  nearly 
17,000  feet,  being  visible  at  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles. 
It  was  for  ages  regarded  as  inaccessible — a  belief  which 
the  priesthood  and  people  of  the  district  still  cherish  ;  but 
in  1829,  Dr.  Frederick  Parrot,  a  German,  after  a  perilous 
adventure,  succeeded  in  standing  on  one  of  the  two  summits 
of  the  mountain.  The  ascent  has  since  been  accomplished 
by  others,  and  Dr.  James  Bryce,  who  reached  both  summits 
of  the  mountain  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  has  given  a  detailed 
and  most  graphic  account  of  the  adventure.  '  Below  and 
around,'  he  says,  '  included  in  this  single  view,  seemed  to 
lie  the  whole  cradle  of  the  human  race,  from  Mesopotamia 
in  the  south  to  the  great  wall  of  the  Caucasus  that  covered 
the  northern  horizon,  the  boundary  for  so  many  ages  of  the 
civilised  world.  If  it  was  indeed  here  that  man  first  set 
foot  again  on  the  unpeopled  earth,  one  could  imagine  how 
the  great  dispersion  went  as  the  races  spread  themselves 
from  those  sacred  heights  along  the  courses  of  the  great 
rivers  down  to  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  over  the 
Assyrian  plain  to  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
whence  they  were  wafted  away  to  other  continents  and 
isles.  No  more  imposing  centre  of  the  world  could  be 
imagined.' 1 


1  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat,  1877,  pp.  281,  282. 


Aram,  or  Syria. 

The  country  called  in  Hebrew  Aram  ('  high  land  ')  in- 
cluded, roughly  speaking,  Mesopotamia  and  the  land  we 
know  as  Syria,  excepting  Palestine. 

In  Scripture,  however  (A.V.),  this  country  is  always 
referred  to  under  the  Grecian  name  of  Syria,  and  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  Syria  of  the  Bible  and  the  Syria  of 
modern  geography  are  not  quite  identical. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  It  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  contraction  or  corruption  of 
'  Assyria,'  dating  from  the  Assyrian  occupation  of  Aram, 
a  derivation  accepted  by  Greek  writers  as  a  rule.  Others, 
again,  connect  it  with  tsur,  '  rock,'  from  which  also  comes 
Tyre.  The  balance  of  probability  seems  to  incline  to  the 
former  derivation,  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  absolutely 
which  is  correct. 

The  country  was  peopled  by  Aram,  the  fifth  son  of 
Shem.  The  high  land  is  part  of  the  lofty  and  extensive 
chain  of  mountains  known  as  Lebanon,  including  the 
celebrated  Hermon  and  Mount  Hor.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  poetical  passages  of  the  Scriptures  have 
reference  to  this  pasture  range.  The  Orontes,  Abana,  and 
Pharpar  are  the  most  distinguished  rivers. 

An  important  people  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  the 
land  were  the  Hiltites,  for  a  notice  of  whom  see  page  29. 

For  many  centuries  during  the  period  of  Old  Testament 
history,  Syria  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  several 
petty  kingdoms,  which,  from  time  to  time,  varied  con- 
siderably in  extent  and  power.  The  following  were  the 
principal : — 

Syria  of  Damascus,  Zobah,  Hamath,  Aram-Naharaim, 
Padan-Aram,  Maachah,  Beth-Rehob,  and  Geshur.  In  the 
time  of  David,  Zobah  was  apparently  the  most  powerful  of 
these  states,  but  later  the  sovereign  authority  was  trans- 
ferred to  Damascus  (1  Kings  xi.  24;  Isaiah  vii.  8). 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  earliest  history  of  Syria 
than  that  it  was  a  populous  and  powerful  nation  who 
maintained  their  independence  until  conquered  by  Toab, 
who  reduced  them  to  submission  to  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

From  this  point  we  can  gather  rather  fuller  information. 
Solomon  lost  Damascus,  where  an  independent  kingdom 
was  set  up ;  and  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam  the  remainder 
of  Syria  threw  off  the  Jewish  yoke.  The  Syrians  now 
seem  to  have  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude  ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  the  Israelites  invoked  the  aid  of  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  went  up  against  Damascus, 
took  it,  carried  the  people  into  captivity,  and  added  their 
country  to  the  Assyrian  Empire  (2  Kings  xvi.). 

From  the  Assyrians  the  country  passed  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  Upon  Alexander's  death  (b.c.  323)  it  became  the 
head  of  a  great  kingdom,  under  Seleucus  Nicator,  who 
built  Antioch,  which  rapidly  became  the  most  magnificent 
and  luxurious  of  Eastern  cities. 
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Alter  a  few  years  of  great  prosperity  the  empire  began 
to  decline.  There  was  a  slight  reaction  between  b.c.  226- 
198,  when  Antiochus  the  Great,  by  a  victory  over  the 
:1.1ns  at  Paneas,  was  able  to  annex  the  whole  country 
of  Judaea  and  Phoenicia  ;  but  this  gain  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  fall 
could  not  be  arrested.  About  the  year  B.C.  164  the 
country  practically  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  a  century  later  it  became  in  name,  as  well  as  in  fact, 
.1  Roman  province.  Under  the  Roman  rule,  certain  cities 
and  districts  were  allowed  to  retain  the  administration  of 
their  own  affairs,  while  subjected  to  a  tribute  levied  according 
to  the  Roman  principles  of  taxation.  Of  these  free  cities 
four  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament : — Antioch, 
Seleucia,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  with  two  of  the  districts — 
Abilene  and  Damascus.1 

Syria  was  favoured  with  the  gospel  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Christian  Church.  St.  Paul  and  other  apostles  laboured 
at  Damascus  and  Antioch,  and  to  a  great  extent  idolatry 
gave  place  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  cross.  At  the 
present  time  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Greek,  Syrian, 
Romish,  and  Armenian  Churches. 


Phoenicia. 

The  home  of  the  Phoenicians  was  a  narrow  but  fertile 
strip  of  land,  from  10  to  15  miles  in  breadth  and  150  in 
length,  shut  in  between  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  Lebanon 
and  the  sea,  and  stretching  from  the  Bay  of  Antioch  to  the 
promontory  of  Carmel.2  The  extent  of  the  territory  pro- 
bably varied  slightly  at  different  times,  but  these  limits 
were  more  permanent  than  any  others. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  country  is  variously  styled 
'Phoenicia'  (Acts  xxi,  2),  '  Phenice  '  (ch.  xi.  19,  A.V.) ; 
also  '  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,'  which  cities  it 
included.  It  was  also  called  Syro-Phcenicia,  and  was  in 
later  times  considered  as  a  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Matt.  xv.  21,  22,  24;  Mark  vii.  26). 

Its  people  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  come  origin- 
ally from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  possibly  before 
B.C.  1700. 3  They  claimed  to  have  originated  civilization, 
and  not  without  reason.  They  were  enterprising  navi- 
gators, and  the  country  has  been  honourably  called  'the 
birthplace  of  commerce.'  Phoenician  pilots  and  sailors 
navigated  the  vessels  of  Solomon ;  and  before  other  ships 
had  ventured  to  lose  sight  of  their  own  shores,  colonies  of 
this  people  were  established  in  some  of  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  They  were  also  dis- 
tinguished for  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Phoenician  workmen  were  employed  at  the  building  of  the 


1  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  art.  'Syria.' 

•  Sayce,  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  p.  181. 

3  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  65. 


first  temple,  and  by  Phoenicians  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
letters  were  introduced  into  Greece. 

About  the  year  b.c.  850,  according  to  Rawlinson,  the 
nation  became  subject  to  the  Assyrian  power,  and  never 
afterwards  regained  its  independence  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  country  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  mild  ;  the  land  is  abun- 
dantly watered  with  streams,  and  yields  large  crops  of 
fruit,  corn,  cotton,  and  sugar.  But  its  once  populous  and 
opulent  cities  are  reduced,  under  the  rule  of  a  despotic 
government,  to  impoverished  villages  or  masses  of  ruins. 

Egypt. 

Egypt,  next  to  Judaea,  holds  the  most  conspicuous  place 
in  the  inspired  volume.  It  includes  (1)  Lower  Egypt,  or 
the  Delta,  so  called  from  its  triangular  shape,  resembling 
the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet;  (2)  Central  Egypt, 
comprehending  a  considerable  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  whole  country  ■  and  (3) 
Upper  Egypt,  or  Said,  where  the  mountains  that  inclose 
the  valley  mostly  press  '  so  closely  on  the  river  as  to  ren- 
der the  district  little  more  than  a  mountain  glen.'  Egypt, 
in  fact,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
ascending  from  north  to  south,  all  beyond  being  wide  and 
almost  uninhabitable  desert.  Lower  Egypt  is  also  denom- 
inated in  Scripture  'the  field  of  Zoan '  (the  low  country) 
(Psalm  lxxviii.  12,  43;  Isaiah  xix.  11,  13);  while  Upper 
Egypt  is  known  as  Pathros,'or  '  the  land  of  the  south  '  ( Jer. 
xliv.  15;  Ezek.  xxix.  14;  xxx.  14). 

The  ancient  name  of  Egypt  was  Mizraim  or  Misr,  from 
the  son  of  Ham,  who  first  peopled  it  after  the  Deluge.  The 
present  inhabitants  still  call  it  Misr.  Bochart  contends 
that  the  word  Mizraim  is  to  be  understood  as  a  dual 
form,  to  denote  the  two  Egypts,  the  Upper  and  the 
Lower,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  a  word  meaning  'nar- 
row,' in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  country.  In  the 
poetical  parts  of  the  Bible  it  is  sometimes  called  Rahab, 
'insolent'  or  ' proud '  (Isaiah  li.  9  ;  Psalm  lxxxvii.  4  ;  lxxxix. 
io).4  Some  geographers  have  considered  the  Egyptian 
valley  as  belonging  to  Asia.  Others  regard  the  dual  as 
signifying  the  two  parts  into  which  the  country  is  divided 
by  its  river,  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  being  assigned  to 
Asia,  the  western  to  Africa. 

Egypt,  as  the  scene  of  the  captivity  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  as  the  subsequent  enemy  of  that  people,  as 
well  as  from  the  constant  intercourse,  friendly  or  otherwise, 
between  the  two  nations,  is  a  country  of  high  interest  to 
the  Biblical  student.  In  the  prophetical  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Egypt  is  frequently  noticed.  Isaiah  pub- 
lishes '  the  burden  of  Egypt,'  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 


4  A  different  word  from  Rahab  (properly  Rachab),  the  'harlot'  of 
Jericho. 
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his  prophecy,  in  which  he  foretells  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  country,  and,  as  is  commonly  interpreted,  the  cruel- 
ties of  Cambyses,  and  the  severe  calamities  under  which 
Egypt  suffered.  He  announces  also  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  ;  and  the  deliverance  of  Egypt, 
as  is  conjectured,  by  the  interposition  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidae.  Jere- 
miah, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  attack 
on  Jerusalem,  and  subsequently  became  a  sojourner  in  the 
Egyptian  territory,  has  many  messages  from  God  respecting 
the  history  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  predicting  particularly  its 
overthrow  by  the  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Ezekiel 
foretells  in  like  manner  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  its 
subsequent  degradation  as  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,  no 
more  exalted  above  the  nations,  and  having  no  more  its 
own  prince.  Joel  declares  that  '  Egypt  shall  be  a  desola- 
tion;' and  Zechariah,  that  its  'sceptre  shall  depart.'  A 
survey  of  Egyptian  history,  and  its  present  abject  condition 
amidst  the  nations,  sufficiently  illustrates  the  truth  of  these 
prophecies. 

There  is  one  impressive  fact  that  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Egypt  was  the  home  of  Jesus,  when  a  child,  according  to 
the  ancient  prophecy  (Hosea  xi.  1  ;  Matt.  ii.  15).  Israel 
('  called  out  of  Egypt ')  was  thus  a  type  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  heathen  land  became,  as  it  were,  in  both  cases,  the 
cradle  of  redemption. 

The  fertility  and  wealth  of  Egypt  are  caused  by  the 
annual  overflow  of  its  river.  In  the  month  of  May  the 
whole  land  becomes  parched,  and  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wilderness.  By  June,  men  and  animals  are 
suffering  from  the  thirst  and  heat  induced  by  the  scorch- 
ing and  dry  atmosphere.  Early  in  July  the  mountain 
waters  from  Abyssinia  begin  to  flow  down  and  join  the 
Nile.  The  river  continues  to  rise  from  that  time,  and 
gradually  overflows  its  banks,  till  the  end  of  September, 
when  nearly  the  whole  land  is  converted  into  a  red,  muddy 
sea,  while  the  only  prominent  objects  above  the  waters  are 
the  cities,  towns,  date-trees,  and  the  dykes,  which  latter 
now  serve  as  footpaths  for  traffic.  In  November  the  seed- 
corn  is  sown,  when  the  waters  begin  to  recede  j  and  from 
December  to  February  the  whole  land  is  a  paradise  ot 
fertility.  At  the  close  of  April  the  harvest  is  gathered  and 
stored,  and  the  land  returns  to  its  arid  and  sterile  appear- 
ance. The  produce  of  corn  from  the  rich  slime  which  is 
deposited  over  the  land  at  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  is 
astonishingly  abundant.  Hence  Egypt  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  noted  for  its  supplies  to  neighbouring  countries,  par- 
ticularly Syria  and  Arabia.  In  times  of  scarcity,  which 
were  frequent  in  those  countries,  Egypt  alone  could  save 
their  numerous  population  from  famine. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Nile  have  their  rise  in  the 
high  lands  south  of  the  equator,  modern  researches  having 
traced  these  streams  to  their  respective  heads  in  the 
great  lakes  from  which  they  are  fed.  The  streams,  flowing 
through  Abyssinia  and  other  regions  westward  of  it,  meet  in 


the  country  of  Senaar.  The  united  stream  then  flows  north- 
ward through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  after  a  course  of  some 
2,000  miles,  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  several  mouths, 
which  form  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  In  a  distance  of  1,350 
nautical  miles  the  Nile  does  not  receive  a  single  tributary 
stream, which,  as  Humboldt  remarks,  is  a  solitary  instance  in 
the  hydrographic  history  of  the  globe.  The  Nile  is  known 
in  Scripture  as  Sihor,  or  Shihor  ('the  black  river')  (Isaiah 
xxiii.  3  ;  Jer.  ii.  t8). 

The  province  of  Goshen,  which  was  given  by  Pharaoh  to 
Jacob  and  his  family,  was  the  southern  part  of  the  Delta, 
east  of  the  Nile.  It  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  and  was  therefore  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of 
shepherds.  It  possessed  the  further  advantage  of  nearness 
to  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  through  which  their  cattle 
could  range  during  the  winter.  According  to  Dr.  Robinson, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  region  '  still  drive  their  mingled 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  for  pasturage  to  this  quarter  of 
the  desert.'    See  Map  in. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptians  in  Scripture 
introduces  us  to  them  as  a  people  arrived  at  a  high  degree 
of  civilisation.  It  is  evident  from  the  ancient  monuments 
now  existing,  that  at  an  early  period  they  had  reached 
an  advanced  state  of  perfection  in  agriculture,  legislation, 
and  the  arts.  Many  learned  men  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  remains  now  profusely  scattered  over  the 
country,  and  have  found  in  them  unambiguous  corrobora- 
tion of  Scripture  history. 

The  River  of  Egypt,  in  Josh.  xv.  4,  47,  and  some  other 
passages,  refers,  not  to  the  Nile,  but  to  a  small  stream  at  the 
south-western  border  of  Canaan.  Some  geographers  suppose 
it  to  be  a  rivulet,  about  thirty  yards  wide,  called  Wady 
Gaza,  which  is  quite  dry  in  summer.  It  is  more  generally 
considered  to  be  the  stream  el-Arish.  Amos  calls  it  '  the 
river  of  the  wilderness  '  (vi.  14),  as  being  on  the  border  of 
an  extensive  tract  of  desert  country. 

Africa. 

A  slight  notice  only  is  required  of  the  countries  on  the 
west  of  Egypt,  comprising  the  northern  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa. 

Cush,  or  Ethiopia.1 — The  term  is  employed  for  all 
the  countries  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  Cush,  both 
in  Africa  and  Arabia.  The  descendants  of  Cush  were 
numerous,  and  widely  spread.  Their  original  settlements 
were  in  Arabia  and  Persia ;  whence  they  migrated  into 
Africa.  Strabo  describes  them  as  'a  twofold  people, 
lying  extended  in  a  long  tract  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun.'  Herodotus  distinguishes  the  Eastern  Ethio- 
pians in  Asia  from  the  Western  Ethiopians  in  Africa,  by 
the  straight  hair  of  the  former  and  the  curly  hair  of  the 
latter.    Ancient  Ethiopia  included  the  countries  now  called 

1  See  p.  10. 
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Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  It  was  mountainous  and  well- 
watered  ;  hence  we  read  of  '  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia '  (Isaiah 
xviii.  i  ;  Zeph.  iii.  10).  The  present  descendants  of  the 
Ethiopians  are  the  woolly  headed  negroes  of  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Mizraim  (Egypt)  and  Cush  are  often  classed  to- 
gether by  the  prophets. 

Libya  was  an  extensive  district,  lying  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  originally  the  portion  of  the  Lubim 
(2  Chron.  xii.  3;  xvi.  S;  Nahum  iii.  9).  Its  capital  was 
Cyrene,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony,  which  gave  the  name 
of  Cyrenaica  to  the  whole  country.  Many  Jews  resided 
here ;  among  the  earliest  Christians  were  some  of  this 
nation  (Acts  xi.  20;  xiii.  1).  The  Libyans  were  chiefly 
wanderers  of  the  desert,  or  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  the 
the  service  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt.  The  wilderness  of 
Sahara  is  still  known  as  the  Libyan  Desert. 


On  the  Ludim,  see  p.  22.  In  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara  there  is  found  at  the  present  day  a  people  called 
Lud-aya. 

The  Isles  oe  the  Gentiles. 

This  phrase  (otherwise  rendered  'coast-lands  of  the 
Gentiles,'  or  'of  the  nations;'  see  R.V.)  is  employed 
compendiously  to  designate  the  regions  north  and  west  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  little  known  to  the  Jews.  Tarshish 
was  their  extreme  limit ;  and  beyond  the  '  Pillars  ot 
Hercules '  (the  Straits  of  Gibraltar)  all  was  mysterious  and 
unknown.  In  Hebrew,  the  word  Isles  may  denote  countries 
washed  by  the  sea,  or  only  to  be  reached  by  traversing  the 
sea.  (Gen.  x.  5;  Psalm  lxxii.  10;  Isaiah  xi.  11  ;  xl.  15 
xlii.  4;  Jer.  xxv.  22,  etc.) 


CHAPTER  II. 

Showing  the  Probable  Settlements  oe  the  Descendants  oe  Noah. 

(MAPS  I  and  II.) 


The  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  a  brief  account 
of  the  descendants  of  Noah.  To  the  inattentive 
reader  it  may  seem  an  uninteresting  catalogue  of 
names,  but  to  the  student  it  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a  clue 
to  the  perplexed  history  of  ancient  nations.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  chapter  is  an  inspired  document, 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  other  portions  of  Scripture 
referring  to  the  same  subject,  will  yield  much  important 
instruction. 

It  was  an  early  opinion,  that  the  distribution  of  mankind 
was  not  left  to  be  settled  at  random,  or  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment ;  but  that  a  distribution  of  the 
world,  as  known  to  the  patriarch  Noah,  was  made  by 
him  among  his  three  sons,  before  any  actual  migrations 
from  the  first  settlement  in  Armenia  took  place.  Dr. 
Hales,  who  adopts  this  hypothesis,  quotes  the  striking 
passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  7-9,  and  Acts  xvii.  26,  as  tending 
strongly  to  support  it.  He  also  adduces  in  its  favour  an 
Armenian  tradition,  quoted  by  Abulfaragi,  to  the  effect 
that  Noah  distributed  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe,  from 
north  to  south,  between  his  sons,  giving  to  Ham  the  region 
of  the  blacks,  to  Shem  the  region  of  the  tawny,  and  to 
Japheth  the  region  of  the  ruddy. 

'We  are  not  warranted,'  says  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,1  'to 
suppose  that  the  families,  or  clans,  or  tribes,  or  however  the 
the  groups  might  be  formed,  migrated  immediately  to  their 
respective  seats,  by  any  sort  of  general  breaking-up.  This 
would  presuppose  some  kind  of  compulsory  enforcement, 
which  neither  the  nature  of  the  case,  nor  any  intimation  in 
the  narrative,  warrants  us  to  assume.  We  may  rather 
conceive  that  a  diversity  of  movements  took  place,  excited 
by  general  conviction  of  duty  and  utility,  guided  in  a  great 
measure  by  patriarchal  directions,  and  strengthened  by 
circumstances  which  would  inevitably  occur ;  such,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  local 
inundations,  landslips,  proof  of  unwholesomeness  in  marshy 
districts,  the  annoyance  of  winged  insects  or  other  noxious 
animals — urging  to  depart  from  disagreeable  or  dangerous 
places ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  attractive  peculiarities,  new 
and  more  convenient  situations  for  pasturage,  better  soils 

1  In  the  article,  'Nations,  Dispersion  of,'  Kitlo's  Biblical  Cyclopedia, 
ii.  396,  orig.  e<l. 


for  the  various  kinds  of  agriculture,  more  pleasing  sites  for 
dwellings,  the  formation  of  towns,  and  the  security  of  their 
inhabitants.  It  is  also  too  probable  that  there  were 
turbulent  men,  or  those  who  had  perpetrated  crimes  or 
occasioned  offences,  who,  with  their  families  and  adherents, 
would  quit  hastily,  and  travel  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  they 
could.' 

The  descendants  ot  Japheth  are  enumerated  first  in 
the  sacred  narrative  ;  very  briefly,  as  the  more  remote 
nations  and  the  least  concerned  in  Biblical  history.  The 
primitive  families  of  Ham  follow;  and  the  generations  of 
Shem,  as  the  most  important,  are  mentioned  last.  The 
Canaanites,  who  lived  nearest,  are  described  with  the 
greatest  particularity, — so  that  even,  in  one  instance,  the 
boundaries  are  stated.  Moses  describes  the  individual 
tribes  of  the  descendants  of  Gomer,  Javan,  Cush,  Mizraim, 
and  Aram,  who  lived  near  him,  and  even  the  minor  divisions 
of  the  family  of  Joktan. 

I.  Japheth,  it  appears  from  a  comparison  of  Gen.  x.  21, 
R.V.,  and  ix.  24,  was  the  second  son  of  Noah.  His  name 
denotes  'enlargement;'  and  his  boundaries  have  indeed 
been  wonderfully  extended.  Not  only  Europe,  but  Asia 
Minor,  the  whole  of  the  vast  regions  of  Asia  north  of 
Taurus,  and  probably  America,  were  peopled  by  his 
posterity.  The  genealogical  table  cf  his  race  may  thus  be 
represented  : 

Japheth. 


Gomer.    Magog.   Madai.       (avail.   Tubal.    Meshech.  Tiras. 


Asbkcnaz.   Ripliath.  Togarmah.  Elishah.  Tarshish.  Kittim.  Dodanim. 

1.  The  descendants  of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son,  spread 
themselves  westward  over  nearly  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  retaining,  with  some  slight  variation,  their  paternal 
name  of  Gomerians  ;  as  Cimmerians  in  Asia ;  Cimbri  in 
Gaul  and  Italy  ;  and  Cymri,  Cambri,  and  Cumbri,  in  Wales 
and  Cumberland.  Ancient  authors  identify  them  also  with 
the  Galatae  of  Asia  Minor,  who,  according  to  Josephus, 
were  called  Gomeriani,  from  their  ancestor  Gomer  ;  from 
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whom  came  the  Gaols,  Gauls,  and  Celtic  of  Europe, 
occupying  the  countries  from  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  to 
the  Western  Ocean.  The  descendants  of  Gomcr  are 
mentioned  among  the  northern  nations  which  should 
accompany  'Gog'  in  his  invasion  of  Judrea,  about  b.c.  600 

I  ek,  xxxviii.  6).  'We  may  say  that  Gomer  probably 
represents  the  Celtic  race  under  one  of  their  best-known 
and  most  widely-extended  names.'1 

Ashkenaz,  the  eldest  son  of  Gomer,  appears  to  have 
settled  in  the  region  contiguous  to  Armenia,  westward, 
answering  to  Bithynia  ;  for  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat, 
Minni,  and  Ashkenaz  are  mentioned  together,  Jer.  li.  27. 

The  rabbinical  Jews  understand  by  Ashkenaz  the  whole  of 
Germany  ;  but  Kiepert  says  such  a  view  is  unsupported  by 
testimony.  The  name  possibly  appears  in  Lake  Ascanius 
(Iznik),  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bithynia  ;  and  even  in  the 
geographical  terms  Scandia,  Scandinavia,  although  'if  so,' 
as  Professor  Rawlinson  remarks,  '  we  must  regard  those 
names  as  given  by  an  early  population  which  had  disappeared 
before  our  first  historical  knowledge  of  the  tract  in  question.' 
Riphath,  the  second  son  (or  Diphath,2  1  Chron.  i.  6,  R.V.),  is 
supposed  to  have  peopled  the  regions  Paphlagonia,  or 
perhaps  Croatia,  while  some  find  the  name  in  that  of  the 
Carpathian  or  Rhipaan  mountains,  N.E.  of  Dacia.  Tog- 
armah,  or  Togarmuth,  the  third  son,  inhabited  the  confines 
of  Armenia  and  the  Caucasian  regions.  Togarmah  is  men- 
tioned with  Gomer,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6 ;  and  with  tMeshech 
and  Tubal,  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  14.  Annan,  which  forms  the 
second  element  in  the  name,  reappears  in  Armenia.5 

2.  Magog,  also  5,  Tubal,  and  6,  Meshech,  sons  of 
Japheth,  are  noticed  by  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  2,  3,  14,  15)  as 
settled  in  '  the  north  parts ' ;  that  is,  the  space  between  the 
Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  and  the  borders  of  Scythia. 
The  first  of  these  may  be  traced  in  the  Scythians  and  Sar- 
matians  (Slavs) ;  the  second  in  the  Tibareni,  mentioned  (with 
the  Moschi)  by  Herodotus  ;  and  the  third  in  the  Moschi,  in 
the  Moschian  mountains,  between  Iberia,  Armenia,  and 
Colchis.  Reference  is  made  to  their  descendants  in  Ezek. 
xxvii.  13;  xxxii.  26;  xxxix.  1.  The  prophet  speaks  of 
Magog  as  a  country  and  Gog  as  its  ruler.  According  to 
Prof.  Rawlinson,  the  Tibareni  and  Moschi  rapidly  de- 
clined in  power  between  B.C.  1100  and  400,  and  perished 
without  having  either  a  literature  or  descendants. 

3.  Madai  was  the  father  of  the  Medes,  who  are  thus 
denominated  in  Scripture  (see  2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  Isaiah 
xiii.  17  ;  Jer.  li.  11  ;  Daniel  v.  28),  and  probably  also  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Hindustan. 

4.  Javan,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet,  was  the  father  of  the 
Javanians,  or  Jaones  (Ionians)  or  Greeks.  The  Orientals 
used  this  term  universally  as  the  generic  name  for  the 
Greek  race.    'The  Assyrians  called  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus 

1  Prof.  Rawlinson,  Origin  of  Nations,  R.T.S.,  p.  171. 

2  In  Hebrew  the  R  and  D  are  almost  alike  (n  i). 
5  Grimm,  as  quoted  by  Rawlinson. 


the  Yavnan ;  the  Persians  called  those  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  ^gean  Islands  the  Yuna.'4-  Javan  had  four  sons,  by 
whom  the  different  portions  of  Greece  Proper  were  peopled. 

Two  of  these  sons'  names  have  the  plural  termination  tm, 
suggesting  that  the  appellation  of  the  tribe  is  used  to 
designate  the  progenitor.  Kittim  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  denote  the  settlers  in  Cyprus ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  reading  Rodanim  should  be  adopted  for  Dodanim? 
and  be  applied  to  the  island  of  Rhodes  ;  while  Tarshish 
may  possibly  mean  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  ;  Tartessus  in  Spain, 
which  has  been  commonly  taken  for  it,  lying  out  of  the 
range  of  these  early  settlements.  But  Tarshish,  in  the  later 
books  of  the  Bible,  may  possibly  refer  to  the  Spanish 
Tartessus.  Elishah  is  explained  by  Josephus  as  denoting 
the  head  of  the  yEolian  race,  a  view  confirmed  by  Ezek. 
xxvii.  7,  as  this  race  inhabited  the  maritime  districts  where 
the  purple  dye  abounded. 

7.  Tiras,  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  is  supposed  to  have 
colonised  what  is  now  European  Turkey.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Thracians,  whom  many  ethnologists  regard  as 
Teutons,  were  his  descendants. 

II.  Ham  and  his  descendants  are  next  mentioned,  Gen. 
x.  6-20.  Ham  signifies  'heat,'  or  'burnt,'  and  is  peculiarly 
significant  of  the  regions  allotted  to  his  race — Africa  and 
the  hot  southern  parts  of  Asia.  The  name  of  this  patriarch 
is  preserved  in  the  title  given  to  Egypt,  'the  land  of  Ham,' 
Psalm  cv.  23.     His  genealogy  may  be  thus  given  : 

Ham. 


Cash. 


I: 

Mizraim. 


Phut. 


1      i  1 

Seba.    Havilah.  Sabtah. 
Raamah.  Sabtechah. 
I  (Mm rod). 


Sheba.  Dedan. 


Canaan. 

I 

I 


1 

Sidon,  Heth,  the  Jebusite, 
the  Amorite,  the  Girgasite, 
the  Hivite,  the  Arkite, 
the  Sinite,  the  Arvadite, 
the  Zemarite,  the  Hamathite. 


I  [  I. 

Ludim.    Ananim.  Lehabim. 
Naphtuhim.    Pathrusim.  Casluhim. 


Caphtorim. 


Philistim. 


i.  Cush  appears  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
sons  of  Ham  ;  he  gave  his  name  to  the  vast  region  south  of 
Egypt  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean, 
while  his  descendants  migrated  into  Asia,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  '  Ethiopia '  in  our  Bibles  is  invariably 
'Cush'  in  the  original.  The  Asiatic  Cush  (Gen.  ii.  13) 
appears  in  the  name  of  Chusistan,  whence  the  descendants 
of  Ham  appear  to  have  spread  over  Arabia  and  part  of 
India,  invading  Egypt  under  the  name  of 'shepherd  kings,' 
and  thence  passing  into  Central  Africa. 


4  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  172. 

5  See  note  2.  In  1  Chron.  i.  7.  almost  every  Ms.  has  the  R, 
both  here  and  in  Genesis  the  LXX  translators  have  "PoSiot. 
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Havilah  and  Raa/nah,  sons  of  Cush,  with  the  two  powerful 
tribes  that  sprang  from  the  latter,  Sheba  and  Dedan,  seem 
to  have  occupied  this  Asiatic  district.  Possibly  the  name 
of  Havilah  appears  in  el-Khaulan,  a  mountainous  district 
on  the  north-western  edge  of  Yemen.  Raamah  founded  a 
city  in  Arabia,  which  became  noted  for  its  commerce, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  22.  Sheba,  whose  queen  came  to  learn  of  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  was  the  Semitic  colony,  on  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
it  was  'the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,'  Matt.  xii.  42. 
Dedan  was  a  place  of  merchandise — probably  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  although  some  identify  it  with  the  modern  Aden. 

Among  the  children  (descendants)  of  Cush,  a  prominent 
place  is  assigned  by  the  inspired  genealogist  to  Nimrod 
('rebel').  From  which  branch  of  the  widespread  Cushite 
race  he  sprang  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  No  doubt 
he  stood  pre-eminent  among  all  the  tribes  in  personal 
ambition  and  renown — 

'  A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  game  was  man  ! ' 
The  land  which  was  known  by  his  name  (Micah  v.  6),  also 
called  the  'land  of  Shinar'  (see  Map  in.),  is  specifically 
mentioned  ;  also  its  chief  cities,  Babel  or  Babylon  ;  Ercch, 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Orchoe,  now  as  Irka 
or  Warka,  on  the  Euphrates,  120  miles  south-east  of 
Babylon  ;  Accad,  and  Calneh  or  Calno  (Isaiah  x.  9).  The 
existence  of  a  Cushite  district  in  the  very  heart  of  Shem's 
descendants  has  been  remarkably  confirmed  by  examination 
of  the  Babylonian  monuments  ■}  and,  as  in  other  cases,  'the 
modern  science  of  ethnology,  arguing  wholly  from  the  facts 
of  language,  has  come  to  a  conclusion  announced  more 
than  3,000  years  ago  by  the  author  of  Genesis.' 

Among  the  other  sons  of  Cush,  Seba  appears  to  have  given 
his  name  to  Saba,  afterwards  Meroe,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia. 
The  Sabaeans  (Isaiah  xlv.  14,  not  the  Sabseans  of  Job  i.  15, 
who  were  descended  from  the  Semitic  Sheba)  were  dis- 
tinguished for  'stature,'  and,  according  to  Herodotus  (iii. 
114),  for  physical  beauty.  Sabtah  or  Sabtechah  seems  to 
have  left  no  trace :  some  suppose  the  tribe  to  have  settled 
in  Arabia,  where  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  mention  Sabbatha  or 
Sabotha  as  the  capital  of  the  southern  province  of  the 
Atramitae,  now  Hadramaut.2  But  they  are  generally  (as 
in  the  Map)  placed  west  of  the  Arabian  (Red)  Sea.  It 
should  be  added,  that  Sheba  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Seba  (Psalm  lxxii.  10),  or  with  the  Semitic  Sheba,  as 
previously  intimated. 

2.  Mizraim  or  Misr,  the  second  son  of  Ham,  settled 
in  Egypt,  whence  the  Egyptians  are  styled  in  Scripture 
Mizraim  (literally,  'the  two  Egypts ')  or  Mizraites,  in  the 
dual  form  ;  as  denoting  the  territory  east  and  west  of  the 
Nile.  This  country  is  called  in  the  East  at  the  present  day, 
'the  land  of  Misr.' 


1  See  reference  to  the  researches  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Oiigin  of 
Nations,  pp.  212-214. 

a  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  206. 


Of  the  sons  of  Mizraim,  the  Ludim  and  Anamim  settled 
in  East  Africa,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Phut,  but  nothing 
more  can  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  Ludim 
mentioned  Jer.  xlvi.  9  (see  R.V.)  are  not  '  the  Lydians,'  as 
in  A.V.  The  Lehabim  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Lubim  mentioned  in  Scripture,  who  are  identified  with  the 
Lybians.  They  occupied  a  tract  in  North  Africa,  west 
from  Egypt.  The  Naphtuhim  occupied  the  sea-coast, 
called  by  the  Egyptians  Nephtus.  The  Pathrusim  occu- 
pied a  lower  part  of  Egypt,  which  in  consequence  bore  the 
name  of  Pathros  (Isaiah  xi.  n);  and  the  Caslu him,  the 
district  which  lies  between  the  delta  of  the  Nile  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Palestine.  Caphtor  is  supposed  to 
be  the  island  of  Crete,  which  was  known  to  the  Egyptians 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  may  have  been  first  colonised 
by  the  Caphtorim.  From  the  Casluhim  sprang  the  Pliilistim 
or  Philistines.  These  inveterate  enemies  of  Israel  were 
thus  of  Mizraite  or  Egyptian  origin. 

3.  Phut,  or  Put  (perhaps  meaning  'bow'),  and  his 
posterity  (Jer.  xlvi.  9  ;  Nahum  iii.  9)  are  supposed  to  have 
peopled  that  part  of  Africa  called  Mauritania,  which  answers 
nearly  to  the  modern  Barbary  and  Morocco.  Pliny  men- 
tions a  city  in  this  region  called  Putea,  and  Ptolemy  a  river 
bearing  the  actual  name  of  Phut.  Jerome  also  says  that  the 
adjacent  country  was  called  Regio  Phutensis,  or  '  the  land 
of  Phut.'  This  region  contained  Cyrene,  a  celebrated  place 
of  Jewish  learning,  whose  ruins  bear  testimony  to  its  former 
splendour.  Canon  Rawlinson,  however,  places  Phut  '  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  the  region  now  called  Nubia,' 
anciently  inhabited  by  a  people  called  by  the  Egyptians  Pet, 
'  whose  emblem  was  an  unstrung  bow.'3  Some,  again,  have 
thought  that  there  were  two  Phuts,  one  in  Africa,  the  other 
in  Asia,  the  latter  being  an  offshoot  from  the  former.  (See 
Ezek.  xxvii.  10;  xxxviii.  5.)  But  the  supposition  appears 
unnecessary;  although  the  whole  question  as  to  the  location 
of  this  race  is  very  doubtful. 

4.  Canaan  ('  lowland '),  the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  gave 
his  name  to  that  land  which  was  afterwards  promised  to  the 
children  of  Abraham  for  an  inheritance.  Sidon  (or  Zidon), 
the  first-born  of  Canaan,  occupied  the  north-west  corner,  and 
built  the  town  of  that  name,  so  early  celebrated  both  in 
sacred  and  profane  history  for  its  luxury  and  commerce. 
(See  Judges  x v iii.  7  ;  Isaiah  xxiii.  2.)  Hcf/i,  the  second  son, 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  Hittites,  who  settled  in  the  south, 
near  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  3-7) ;  while  Jebus  and  his  posterity 
inhabited  Jerusalem,  where  they  remained  till  the  days  of 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9).  Beyond  these  latter,  the  Emorites 
or  Amorites  settled  (Numb.  xiii.  29),  extending  themselves 
beyond  Jordan,  until  they  were  destroyed  by  Moses  and 
Joshua,  according  to  the  Divine  command,  for  their  iniqui- 
ties. Of  the  remaining  tribes,  the  Gi/gasites  occupied  the 
country  east  of  Jordan,  the  Hivites  the  central  plain  of 
Palestine,  and  the  Hamathites  the  valley  of  the  Orontes. 


3  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  196. 
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PROBABLE  SETTLEMENTS  OF  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  NOAH. 


The  Arkites,  Arvaditts,  and  Z< ma rites  occupied  the  north 
of  Phoenicia,  and  the  Smites  the  maritime  district  north  of 
Sidon.  liut  as  these  tribes  long  continued  nomad,  their 
boundaries  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty. 

III.  The  posterity  of  SHEM,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  pos- 
sessed the  finest  regions  of  Upper  and  Middle  Asia.  Shem 
signifies  '  renown,'  which  distinctive  title  was  realised  by 
this  great  branch  of  the  human  family,  both  in  a  temporal 
and  spiritual  sense ;  especially  as  from  among  his  posterity- 
was  raised  up  the  Messiah,  in  whom  'all  the  families  of 
the  earth  shall  be  blessed.' 

Shem. 


Elam.        Assluir.  Arphaxad.  Lud.  Aram. 


Uz.  Hul.  Gether.  Mash. 


Peleq;.  Toktan. 

I  I 
Reu.  Almodad,  and  twelve  others. 

I 

Serug. 


AliRAM. 

1.  The  name  of  Elam  appears  in  Elymais,  or  Southern 
Persia,  sometimes  called  Susiana,  from  Susa  or  Shushan, 
its  capital  (see  Daniel  viii.  2).  It  was  the  country  of  Chedor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv.  1-9),  to  whom  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar 
(Babylonia),  was  tributary.  The  kings  of  Elam  are  mentioned 
Jer.  xxv.  25,  and  there  are,  as  in  Jer.  xlix.  34-39,  several 
allusions  to  the  military  prowess  of  the  nation.  The  name 
appears  to  be  sometimes  used  for  Persia  generally. 

2.  Asshur  peopled  the  land  known  as  Assyria,  which 
became  a  province  of  the  Cushite  empire  founded  by 
Ximrod,1  but  which  afterwards  developed  into  an  indepen- 
dent power,  and  in  later  days  was  the  great  and  well-known 
foe  to  Israel.  The  Tigris,  the  chief  river  of  Assyria,  is  the 
Biblical  Hiddekel  (Gen.  ii.  14;  Daniel  x.  4). 

3.  Arphaxad,  more  properly  Arpachshad  ('  stronghold 
of  the  Chaldeans,'  Eivald),  has  left  no  memorial  of  his 
name  in  the  appellation  of  any  tribe  or  country,  the 
renown  of  his  descendants  having  entirely  eclipsed  that  of 
their  progenitor;  for  it  was  from  this  third  son  of  Shem 
that  the  chosen  race  was  to  spring.    Hence  the  extent  and 


1  In  Gen.  x.  n,  read  as  R.V.  '  he  (Nimrod)  went  forth  into  Assyria.' 


minuteness  of  the  genealogy.  Sa/a/i,  the  son  of  Arpach 
shad,  was  the  father  of  Eber  ('a  passer-over'),  from  whom 
the  Hebrew  race  derived  its  name.  This  race  sprang  from 
one  of  Eber's  sons,  Peleg  ('division');  the  other  son, 
yoktan,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Arabs,  among  whose  tribes 
the  names  of  Joktan's  thirteen  children  (Gen.  x.  26-29), 
but  slightly  modified,  appear  in  ancient  records,  and  even 
survive  to  this  day.'2 

4.  Lud  is  generally  regarded,  from  the  similarity  of  name, 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  Lydians,  and  perhaps  of  other 
tribes  inhabiting  Asia  Minor.3  Prof.  Rawlinson  contests 
this  position,  and  rather  looks  for  Lud  'in  a  position 
between  Asshur  and  Aram,  or  in  other  words,  between 
Assyria  and  Syria,'  where,  in  fact,  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
show  a  people  called  Ruten  or  Luden  to  have  existed  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  identification  rests  upon  sufficient 
grounds. 

5.  Aram,  'highland,'  by  his  descendants  colonised  the 
fertile  country  north  of  Babylonia,  called  Aram-Naharaim, 
or  '  Aram  between  the  two  rivers,'  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  the  country  being  thence  denominated  Mesopotamia 
by  the  Greeks,  and  sometimes  by  the  Hebrews  Padan-aram, 
'  the  level  country  of  Aram  '  or  the  '  upland  plain.'  In  Scrip- 
ture Aram  is  generally  rendered  '  Syria ' — i.e.,  Syria  east  of 
Lebanon  (see  p.  15).  Uz,  the  eldest  son  of  Aram,  peopled 
the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  the  land  of  Job.  Of  the  other 
sons  of  Aram  nothing  is  known,  unless  Mash  be  a  mistaken 
reading  for  '  Meshech '  (compare  Gen.  x.  23  with  1  Chron. 
i.  17),  in  which  case  the  name  may  possibly  represent  'the 
Syrian  element  in  Cappadocia.' 

It  may  be  repeated  here  that  in  these  genealogies,  besides 
the  doubtful  instance  of  Meshech,  three  names  occur  twice. 
Lud  appears  as  a  son  of  Shem,  and  Ludim,  the  same  word, 
as  a  descendant  of  Ham.  The  names  of  Havilah  and  Sheba 
are  found  among  the  sons  of  Cush  and  the  sons  of  Joktan. 
'  The  fact,'  says  Prof.  Rawlinson,  '  may  be  accounted  for 
in  two  ways.  Either  two  distinct  races  may  be  intended, 
to  which  quite  unconnectedly  the  same  name  has  happened 
to  become  attached ;  ...  or  the  genealogist  may  have 
intended  in  each  case  the  same  race,  that  race  being  in 
reality  a  mixed  one,  in  part  descended  from  one  patriarch, 
in  part  from  another.'4  In  our  Map  the  former  alternative 
is  adopted.  Prof.  Rawlinson  inclines  to  the  latter,  and  the 
outline  map  contained  in  his  work  exhibits  Meshech,  Sheba. 
and  Havilah  as  mixed  races. 


2  Origin  of  Nations,  pp.  247-250.  :i  See  Josephus,  Atit.  i.  6  §  4. 

4  Origin  of  Nations,  pp.  243,  244. 
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The  first  point  here  to  be  determined  is  the  situation  of 
'the  land  of  Goshen' — the  'frontier-land,'  as  the 
name  probably  signifies.  Various  opinions  have 
been  held,  but  the  district  is  now  generally  and  most  pro- 
bably identified  with  the  fertile  territory  lying  near  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Nile.  With  the  aid  of  a  copious  and 
regular  system  of  irrigation,  the  productiveness  01  this 
region  must  have  been  enormous,  fully  bearing  out  the 
description  by  Moses  (Deut.  xi.  10).  It  seems  certain  that 
the  court  of  Pharaoh  was  still  held  at  Zoan  [Tan is)  when 
Moses  was  pleading  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel.  '  Marvel- 
lous things,'  writes  the  Psalmist,  were  wrought  in  '  the  field 
of  Zoan'  (Psalm  lxxviii.  12,  43).  The  city  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Delta,  only  second  in  its  antiquity  to  Hebron 
(Numb.  xiii.  22),  and  its  name  appears  to  be  used  as  a 
synonym  for  the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt,  Isaiah  xix.  11,  13 
(compare  xxx.  4,  where  '  Hanes  '  is  '  Tahpanhes,'  another 
city  of  the  region). 

It  was  at  Rameses  that  the  march  of  the  Israelites  began. 
This  'treasure  city,' also  called  Raamses  (Exodus  i.  11),  had 
been  built  (or  perhaps  rebuilt,  Gen.  xlvii.  n)  by  them  for 
Pharaoh.  The  site  of  the  city  is  not  yet  known  for  certain  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  question  of  the  route  of  the  Exodus 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  resulting  in  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  Recent  surveys,  however,  have 
greatly  added  to  our  knowledge :  'the  discovery  by  M.  Naville 
of  the  true  site  of  Pithom  at  Tel-el-Maskhuta  in  the  Wady 
Tumilat,  when  conjoined  with  the  fact  that  Pithom  was  the 
chief  city  of  the  district  of  Succoth,  mentioned  in  the 
Exodus,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  two  "  store  cities,"  or 
garrison  towns,  that  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  been 
compelled  to  build  for  Pharaoh  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  subject.  It  marks  one  stage 
in  the  Exodus,  and  al  so  carries  with  it  the  consequence 
that  as  Rameses  must  have  been  one  day's  march  or  there- 
about to  the  west  of  Succoth,  it  also  was  in  Wady  Tumilat, 
— but  at  the  western  end  of  it.  Certain  ruins  at  the  end  of 
the  Wady  Tumilat — hitherto  regarded  by  many  as  marking 
the  site  of  Pithom,  are  therefore,  in  all  probability,  those  of 
Rameses.    Further,  as  the  monuments  at  both  places  indi- 


cate that  Rameses  the  Great  (or  Rameses  II.)  was  their 
builder,  the  view  held  by  the  majority  of  Egyptologists  that 
this  king  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  is  confirmed.'  1 

From  Rameses  the  direct  course  to  Canaan  would  have 
been  'the  way  of  the  Philistines,'  by  the  north  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  and  thence  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  wilderness 
of  Shur.  This  route,  however,  was  prohibited  (Exodus  xiii. 
17,  18),  and  after  pursuing  for  a  while  an  eastward  course, 
the  Israelites  continued  their  journey  southwards ; 2  no 
doubt  to  the  secret  exultation  of  Pharaoh,  into  whose  power 
they  seemed  thus  delivered. 

They  encamped  the  first  night  at  Succoth,  which,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  host  and  the  suddenness  of 
their  journey,  cannot  have  been  far  from  Rameses.  By 
the  second  evening  they  arrived  at  the  '  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness,' at  Etham.  They  now  probably  would  have  pursued 
their  journey  eastward  ;  but  they  were  commanded  to 
'turn,'  or  remove,  'to  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  '  (Exodus  xiv.  2) ;  which, 
it  is  thought,  was  a  narrow  defile,  not  far  from  the  western 
shore  of  the  gulf,  between  the  mountains  which  skirt  the 
sea  and  a  small  bay  on  the  south.  They  were  now  '  en- 
tangled in  the  land.'  This  movement  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  Pharaoh  after  them,  thus  accomplishing  his  over- 
throw. If  they  had  gone  straight  forward  into  the  rocky 
wilderness,  the  Egyptians  could  not  have  fojjowed  them 
with  their  chariots  ;  but  the  design  of  God  in  thus  alter- 
ing the  line  of  their  march  was  revealed  to  Moses,  Exodus 
xiv.  17. 

The  Egyptians  came  upon  the  Israelites  as  they  were 
encamped  before  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  Most 
geographers  have  placed  the  passage  at  the  Strait  of  Suez, 
which  is  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  fordable  at  low 
water.  Professor  Ritter  supposes  that  the  place  of  passage 
is  to  be  sought  higher  up,  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea. 
Another  position  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kitto  and  others, 


1  Egypt  and  Syria,  by  Sir  William  Dawson,  p.  52. 

2  The  Bitter  Lakes  anrl  the  Timsah  Lake  in  all  probability  formed  a 
part  of  the  Gulf  at  this  time. 
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as  more  in  harmony  with  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
event ;  it  is  lower  down,  some  miles  below  Suez,  near  the 
mountain  ridge  of  Atakar.  Here  the  waters,  according  to 
Bruce,  are  about  three  leagues  wide,  and  fourteen  fathoms 
deep  in  the  channel.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  nearly 
every  traveller  in  this  region,  that  the  extent  and  depth  of 
the  gulf  have  undergone  considerable  change  in  the  course 
of  the  last  three  thousand  years,  and  that  much  of  the 
ancient  bed  has  been  filled  up  by  the  accumulation  of 
sand. 

The  Israelites  passed  through  the  sea  upon  dry  ground, 
and  came  out  on  the  eastern  side,  near  what  is  now  called 
Aynn  Afusa  (Wells  of  Moses).  The  region  of  country 
stretching  from  this  point  is  the  Wilderness  of Shur  (Exodus 
w.  22),  or  the  Wilderness  of  Etham  of  the  Book  of  Numbers 
(xxxiii.  8).  Both  terms  apply  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
desert,  extending  from  Egypt  down  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  upwards  to  Palestine.  The  route  which  the 
Israelites  took  is  a  broad  stony  track,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  shore,  broken  by  pebbly  torrent  beds,  where  the 
winter  streams  come  down  from  the  hills.  At  this  season 
all  would  be  dry.  Their  first  station  in  this  wilderness  was 
Ma  rah,  or  'bitter,'  where  the  miracle  of  rendering  bitter 
water  sweet  occurred  (Exodus  xv.  23-25).  The  spot  where 
this  event  took  place  is  probably  Ain  Hawara,  near  the 
torrent  bed  called  Wady  Amarah,  which  is  the  same  in 
sound  and  meaning  as  Marah.  It  occurs  on  the  customary 
road  along  the  coast  from  Suez  to  Sinai.  Burckhardt  ob- 
serves of  the  water  of  this  well,  that  there  is  no  other  so 
absolutely  bitter  on  the  whole  coast.  Even  camels,  if  not 
severely  parched  with  thirst,  refuse  to  drink  it.  Their  next 
station  was  Elim,  'where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and 
threescore  and  ten  palm  trees '  (Exodus  xv.  27).  The  site  of 
this  place  is  fixed  by  Niebuhr  and  Burckhardt  in  the  vale 
of  Ghurundel,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  torrent  beds 
on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula.  The  valley  now  contains 
many  date-trees,  tamarisks,  and  acacias  of  different  species. 
Water  may  be  obtained  here  in  abundance  by  digging 
wells ;  there  is  also  a  copious  spring,  with  a  small  rivulet. 
Hence  it  has  become  a  principal  watering-place  of  the 
Arabs.  This  people  still  show  a  spot,  held  by  them  in 
great  veneration,  called  '  the  Bath  of  Moses.' 

The  Israelites  took  their  journey  from  Elim,  and  came  to 
the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  'between  Elim  and  Sinai '  (Exodus 
xvi.  1),  at  the  foot  of  the  mountainous  ridge  of  et-Tih,  a 
name  which  signifies  '  the  wandering.'  Burckhardt  describes 
it  as  'a  frightful  desert,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion.' It  was  immediately  after  they  had  entered  this  desert 
that  they  obtained  the  miraculous  supply  of  quails  and  ot 
manna.  They  had  wholly  exhausted  the  food  they  had 
brought  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  were  now  dependent 
upon  the  direct  interposition  of  God. 

.  Dr.  Robinson  and  others  suppose  that  the  Israelites  now 
bore  south-eastward  into  the  Sinaitic  group  of  mountains. 
Their  entrance,  in  that  case,  would  be  through  the  broad 


valley,  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady  Feiran.  On  their  way 
they  passed  Dophkah  and  Alush,  the  sites  of  which 
stations  are  doubtful.  The  Wady  Feiran  is  the  most  fertile 
in  the  whole  region,  and  here  we  must  look  for  Rephidim. 
Much  interest  is  associated  with  this  station.  Here  the 
Israelites  were,  for  the  first  time,  attacked  by  the  Amalekites 
(Exodus  xvii.  8-13).  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses, 
visited  him  also  at  Rephidim,  and,  by  his  advice,  judges 
were  appointed  to  assist  the  Jewish  leader  in  his  judicial 
capacity  (Exodus  xviii.).  And  here,  amidst  the  lofty  granite 
peaks,  was  the  rock  which  Moses  smote  at  the  command  of 
God,  and  whence  issued  a  miraculous  supply  of  water. 

The  next  encampment  was  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai, 
where  events  of  the  deepest  importance  occurred.  Here 
the  Almighty  made  known  His  will,  through  the  medium 
of  Moses,  to  the  assembled  multitude.  Here  the  Decalogue 
was  given,  and  the  covenant  made  (Exodus  xx.  1-17: 
xxiv.  7,  8).  In  this  desert,  also,  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf  took  place ;  the  people  were  numbered ; 
the  tabernacle  was  erected ;  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  con- 
secrated; the  second  passoverwas  celebrated;  and  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  destroyed  for  offering  strange  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

The  mountain  from  which  the  law  was  given  is  denomi- 
nated Horeb,  in  Deuteronomy ;  in  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  it  is  called  Sinai.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  names  probably  is  that  the  former  denotes  the  whole 
district,  the  latter  the  mountain  where  the  law  was  given. 

A  modern  traveller,  who  has  himself  recently  explored 
this  district,  writes  : — 

'  The  claims  of  the  different  mountains  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  to  be  that  from  which  the  law  was  delivered  to 
Israel  have  been  carefully  analysed  by  one  who  knows 
the  typographical  details  better  perhaps  than  any  other 
Englishman,  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  who  gives  his 
decision  in  favour  of  Jebel  Musa,  or  Moses'  Mount — a 
decision  which  must  be  accepted  as  final.  It  has  been 
shown  in  detail  by  this  author,  that  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case  as  described  in  the  Bible  are  met  in  their  minutest 
details,  if  we  accept  Jebel  Musa  as  the  "  Mount  of  the 
Law."    In  this  view  the  late  Professor  Palmer  concurred. 

'This  mountain  rises  to  an  elevation  of  7,363  feet,  and  at 
its  northern  end  the  grand  precipitous  cliff  of  Ras  Sufsafeh, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  6,937  feet,  rises  directly  from  the 
plain  or  wide  valley  called  the  Wady  er-Rahah,  with  a  front 
of  2,000  feet.  This  plain  contains  400  acres  of  convenient 
standing  ground ;  while  at  its  further  extremity  it  opens  out 
into  the  wide  valley  of  es-Sheikh,  which  would  easily  afford 
camping  ground  for  the  people  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Here  then  we  have  all  the  requirements  for  the  events 
related  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites.  We  may  well 
suppose  that  Moses  was  called  up  to  be  with  Jehovah  on 
the  higher  summit  of  Jebel  Musa,  while  the  people  watched 
his  ascent  from  the  plain  and  from  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  lays  special  stress  on  the 
position  and  character  of  the  cliff  of  Rds  Sufsafeh.  Nothing 
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can  be  more  graphic  than  the  description  of  this  noble, 
precipitous  mass  of  granite,  as  the  mountain  which  "  may 
be  touched."  Its  almost  sheer  rise  from  the  plain  lends 
force  to  this  description,  while  it  afforded  facilities  for 
marking  off  its  sacred  precincts  from  trespassers.' 1 

Dean  Stanley  writes:  'That  such  a  plain  should  exist 
at  all  in  front  of  such  a  cliff  is  so  remarkable  a  coincidence 
with  the  sacred  narrative,  as  to  furnish  a  strong  internal 
argument,  not  merely  of  its  identity  with  the  scene,  but  of 
the  scene  itself  having  been  described  by  an  eye-witness. 
The  awful  and  lengthened  approach,  as  to  some  natural 
sanctuary,  would  have  been  the  fittest  preparation  for  the 
coming  scene.  The  low  line  of  alluvial  mounds  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  exactly  answers  to  the  "  bounds  "  which  were  to 
keep  the  people  off  from  "  touching  the  mount."  The  plain 
itself  is  not  broken  and  uneven  and  narrowly  shut  in,  like 
almost  all  others  in  the  range,  but  presents  a  long  retiring 
sweep,  against  which  the  people  could  "  remove,  and  stand 
afar  off."  The  cliff,  rising  like  a  huge  altar  in  front  of  the 
whole  congregation,  and  visible  against  the  sky  in  lonely 
grandeur  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  plain,  is  the  very 
image  of  "the  mount  that  might  be  touched,"  and  from 
which  the  "voice"  of  God  might  be  heard  far  and  wide 
over  the  stillness  of  the  plain  below,  widened  at  that  point 
to  its  utmost  extent  by  the  confluence  of  all  the  contiguous 
valleys.' 2 

Other  travellers  have  explored  a  valley  on  the  southern 
base  of  Sinai,  which  was  shut  from  the  view  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son, in  his  ascent,  by  a  long  ridge  of  rocks,  and  which  has 
been  found  to  be  even  greater  than  the  valley  of  er-Rahah 
on  the  north.  This,  it  is  supposed  by  Ritter  and  others, 
may  have  been  occupied  by  the  Israelites  at  the  giving  of 
the  law.  Another  mountain,  known  as  the  Serbal,  separated 
from  the  Sinaitic  group,  has  been  selected  by  other  travellers 
as  the  true  Sinai,  but  apparently  without  sufficient  reason. 

In  the  desert  of  Sinai  the  Israelites  abode  for  rather  less 
than  one  year,  when  the  signal  for  them  to  go  forward 
again  appeared.  Their  marchings  and  encampments  in  all 
their  subsequent  wanderings  were  directed  by  Jehovah, 
their  King.  A  cloud,  in  token  of  His  presence,  covered 
the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  'at  even  there  was  upon  the 
tabernacle  as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire,  until  the 
morning'  (Numb.  ix.  15).  The  rising  of  this  cloud  was 
the  signal  for  them  to  advance,  as  it,  overhanging  the 
tabernacle,  should  lead  the  way  ;  and  the  settling  of  the 
cloud  upon  the  tabernacle  was  the  signal  for  them  again  to 
encamp. 

Wilson  and  Robinson  supposed  the  Israelites  to  have 
passed  northwards  from  Sinai,  along  the  Wady  esh-Sheikh, 
into  a  large  plain  called  el-Hadharali,  somewhere  in  which 
was  Taberah,  or  '  burning,'  a  name  given  to  it  from  the 


1  Professor  Edward  Hull,  Mount  Seir,  Sinai  and  Western  Palestine 
1890,  pp.  186,  187. 

2  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  42,  43. 


destruction  by  fire  from  heaven,  which  came  down  upon 
the  people  for  their  complainings  (Numb.  xi.  1-3). 
Their  next  station  was  Kibroth-hattaavah,  or  'the  graves 
of  lust ; '  for  here  the  people  lusted  for  flesh,  and  were 
smitten  with  death  while  their  food  was  in  their  mouths 
(Numb.  xi.  34;  xxxiii.  16). 

From  Kibroth  the  Israelites  came  to  Hazeroth,  where 
the  sedition  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  occurred  (Numb.  xii.). 
Robinson,  after  Burckhardt,  places  Hazeroth  at  a  spot  now 
called  A  in  Hudherah,  where  is  a  fountain,  together  with 
palm-trees.  'The  determination  of  this  point,'  says  Robin- 
son, 'is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  Biblical  history  than 
would  at  first  appear;  for  if  this  position  be  adopted  for 
Hazeroth,  it  settles  at  once  the  question  as  to  the  whole 
route  of  the  Israelites  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh.  It  shows 
that  they  must  have  followed  the  route  upon  which  we  now 
were  to  the  sea,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Akabah  (at  the 
head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea),  and  thence 
probably  through  the  great  Wady  el-Arabali  to  Kadesh. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  country,  that  having  once 
arrived  at  this  fountain,  they  could  not  well  have  varied 
their  course  so  as  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  sea,  and 
continued  along  the  high  plateau  of  the  eastern  desert.'  Dr. 
Wilson  supposes  the  Israelites  to  have  gone  through  one  of 
two  passes  at  the  head  of  the  mountains  now  known  as 
cjfebcl  Shakeirah,  which  would  bring  them  at  once  upon 
that  'great  and  terrible  wilderness,'  in  which  the  universal 
tradition  of  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  has  placed 
their  journey  to  Kadesh-barnea.  This  route,  he  contends, 
would  admit  of  the  orderly  pitching  of  their  camp,  according 
to  the  Divine  directions,  and  free  them  from  many  difficulties 
which  the  narrow  coast  road  presents. 

Their  stations  in  this  part  of  the  desert  were  Rithmah, 
Rimmon-parez,  Libnah,  and  Kadesh-barnea  ;  the  latter 
place  they  probably  reached  about  June.  As  they  were 
now  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land,  spies 
were  sent  out  to  examine  it,  upon  whose  evil  report  the 
people  were  so  intimidated,  and  so  unmindful  of  the  pro- 
mises they  had  received,  and  the  Divine  protection  they 
were  under,  that  they  rebelled ;  for  which  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty  years.  The  pass 
up  whichrthe  Israelites,  after  this  sentence,  rashly  ascended, 
to  fight  with  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  (Numb.  xiv. 
40-45),  is  extremely  steep  and  difficult.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  road,  formed  of  steps  hewn  in  the  rocks,  are 
perceptible  in  many  places,  with  ruins  of  a  fortification  at 
the  foot  and  at  the  summit.  The  pathway  is  in  a  zigzag 
direction,  and  much  worn. 

The  exact  site  of  Kadesh-barnea,  called  also  Meribah- 
Kadesh  (Deut.  xxxii.  51),  has  been  much  discussed,  and 
with  very  different  conclusions.  Dr.  Robinson,  whose 
opinion  has  been  generally  followed,  conjectures  that  it  may 
have  been  at  'Ain  cl-  Wcibeli,  a  fountain  at  the  mouth  of  a 
valley,  leading  up  through  the  mountains  to  the  high  deep 
western  desert  south  of  Hebron.    It  certainly  lay  near  the 
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mountain  of  the  Amorites  (Deut  i.  19).  Dean  Stanley 
makes  it  identical  with  Petra. 

'The  narrative  in  the  early  part  of  the  Book  of  Numbers 
goes  at  once  from  Hazeroth  to  Kadesh;  while  the  second 
account  in  the  same  book  mentions  other  places,  which 
seem  properly  to  belong  to  a  second  route,  and  a  second 
visit  to  Kadesh.  Dr.  Robinson  harmonises  this  period  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  thus :  '  I  have  thus  far 
assumed  that  the  Israelites  were  twice  at  Kadesh ;  and  this 
appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  various  accounts.  They 
broke  up  from  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month,  in  the  second  year  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt, 
corresponding  to  the  early  part  of  May  :  they  came  into  the 
desert  of  Paran,  whence  spies  were  sent  up  the  mountain 
into  Palestine,  "in  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes;"  and 
these  returned  after  forty  days  to  the  camp  at  Kadesh. 
As  grapes  begin  to  ripen  on  the  mountains  of  Judaea  in 
July,  the  return  of  the  spies  is  to  be  placed  in  August  or 
September.  The  people  now  murmured  at  the  report  of 
the  spies,  and  received  the  sentence  from  Jehovah  that  their 
carcases  should  fall  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  children 
wander  in  the  desert  forty  years.  They  were  ordered  to 
turn  back  into  the  desert  "by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea," 
although  it  appears  they  abode  "  many  days  "  in  Kadesh. 

'The  next  notice  of  the  Israelites  is,  that  in  the  first 
month  they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin,  and  abode  again 
at  Kadesh.  Here  Miriam  dies;  Moses  and  Aaron  bring 
water  from  the  rock ;  a  passage  is  demanded  through  the  land 
of  Edom,  and  refused  ;  and  they  then  journey  from  Kadesh 
to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  dies  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month, 
corresponding  to  a  part  of  August  and  September.  Here, 
then,  between  August  of  the  second  year  and  August  of  the 
fortieth  year,  we  have  an  interval  of  thirty-eight  years  of 
wandering  in  the  desert.'1  In  this  way  the  Scriptural 
account  of  the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites  becomes  perfectly 
harmonious  and  intelligible. 

The  eighteen  stations  mentioned  only  in  the  general 
list  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  as  preceding  the  arrival 
at  Kadesh,  are  then  apparently  to  be  referred  to  this 
eight-and-thirty  years  of  wandering,  during  which  the 
people  at  last  approached  Ezion-geber,  and  afterwards 
returned  northwards  by  the  Wady  'Arabah  a  second  time 
to  Kadesh,  in  the  hope  of  passing  directly  through  the  land 
of  Edom.  Their  wanderings  extended,  doubtless,  over  the 
western  desert,  although  the  stations  named  are  probably 
only  those  headquarters  where  the  tabernacle  was  pitched, 
and  where  Moses  and  the  elders  and  priests  encamped  ; 
whfle  the  main  body  of  the  people  were  scattered  in  various 
directions.  The  events  of  this  long  intervening  period  may 
nave  been  of  little  interest,  being  filled  up  with  the  ordinary- 
incidents  of  pastoral  life.  It  is  probable  that  the  tabernacle 
and  principal  encampment  remained  at  Ezion-geber  for 


thirty-eight  years,  while  the  people  wandered  through 
Arabia  Petrsea  in  search  of  pasturage. 

In  the  movement  of  the  Israelites  from  Kadesh-barnea, 
after  their  second  visit,  when  the  Lord  was  'provoked  by 
the  people  at  the  waters  of  strife,'  or  Meribah,  they  came 
to  Mount  Hor,  near  Petra,  where  Aaron  died — a  mount 
which  is  'the  very  throne  of  desolation  itself,'  consisting  of 
'  broken,  shattered,  and  frowning  heights,  ruin  piled  upon 
ruin,  and  dark  devouring  depth  added  unto  depth.' 2  The 
Arabs  call  it  Jcbel  Neby  Hauran,  that  is,  the  '  mountain  of 
the  prophet  Aaron ; '  and  to  the  present  day,  when  an 
Eastern  caravan  comes  in  sight  of  its  summit,  a  lamb  is 
sacrificed  to  his  memory. 

Passing  down  the  Wady  Arabah  (probably  the  '  Wilder- 
ness of  Zin ')  to  Ezion-geber  (a  second  time)  and  Elath,  the 
people  turned  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  to  enter  on  the  great  eastern  desert  of  Arabia.  At 
this  place  a  large  defile  comes  down  steeply  from  the 
north-east,  through  the  mountains,  forming  the  main 
passage  out  of  the  Wady  'Arabah  into  the  desert.  The 
ascent  of  the  Israelites  was,  doubtless,  through  this  pass, 
when  they  departed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  turned  to 
'compass  Edom.' 

At  this  point  of  their  wanderings  the  people  were  '  much 
discouraged  because  of  the  way,'  and  murmured  against 
God  and  His  servant  Moses.  As  a  punishment,  fiery 
flying  serpents  were  sent  among  them,  and  many  died  ; 
but,  at  the  command  of  Jehovah,  a  brazen  serpent  was 
raised,  and  those  who  looked  in  faith  were  cured. 

They  again  pursued  their  journey  along  the  eastern 
sides  of  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The  Edomites,  who  had 
refused  them  a  passage  through  their  land,  now  suffered 
them  to  pass  unmolested  along  their  borders,  and  even 
supplied  them  with  provisions  for  their  march  (Deut.  ii. 
3-6).  Nothing  is  known  of  their  halting-places  until  they 
come  to  Zared,  Zered,  or  '  the  brook,'  a  small  stream 
which  flows  through  the  mountains  into  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  next  '  removed,  and 
pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Arnon,  which  is  in  .  .  .  the 
border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites '  (Numb, 
xxi.  13).  This  brought  them  to  Beer,  or  Beer-elim,  'the 
well  of  heroes;'  where,  finding  that  they  were  now  nearly 
at  the  end  of  the  wilderness,  and  in  prospect  of  a  speedy 
entrance  into  the  Promised  Land,  they  broke  forth  into 
the  '  song  of  the  well '  (Numb.  xxi.  17,  iS). 

The  Israelites  next  successfully  encountered  a  formidable 
foe  in  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  at  Heshbon, 
and  whose  territories  extended  along  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  up  the  valley  east  of  the  Jordan  to  the 
river  Jabbok.  A  few  broken  pillars,  several  large  cisterns 
and  wells,  together  with  extensive  ruins,  still  mark  the 
situation  of  Heshbon,  twenty-one  miles  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan.    These  ruins  overspread  a  high  hill,  com- 


1  Biblical  Researches,  ii.  6 1 1. 
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manding  a  wild  and  desolate  scenery  on  every  side.  The 
next  conquests  of  the  Israelites  were  over  Og,  who  ruled  in 
the  territories  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

These  conquered  lands  and  'cities  of  the  plain,'  being  fit 
for  pasturage,  were  allotted,  at  their  own  request,  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
who  had  much  cattle,  on  the  condition  of  their  assisting 
the  other  tribes  in  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land  west- 
ward of  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii.  ;  Deut.  iii.  8-20).  It  was 
from  hence  the  next  station  was  called  Dibon-gad,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  Dibon  belonging  to  the 
Reubenites  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  The  ruins  of  this  place,  under 
the  name  of  Dibon,  are  shown  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  river  Arnon.  Thence  they  passed  to  Almon-diblathaim, 
or  Diblath,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth, 
from  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  mountains  of  Abarim, 
before  Mount  Nebo.  Finally  they  encamped  near  the 
Jordan,  from  Beth-jesimoth  to  Abel-shittim,  opposite  Jeri- 
cho (Numb,  xxxiii.  49),  (see  Map  iv.).  Thus  ended  a  journey 
of  forty  years,  chiefly  through  deserts,  which  might  have 
been  accomplished  in  a  few  weeks.  The  direct  route  from 
Egypt  to  Palestine,  through  the  desert,  is  now  performed 
in  omnibuses,  and  occupies  only  two  or  three  days. 

The  Moabites,  once  a  powerful  people  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  had  been  driven  south  by  the 
Amorites  from  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  were  at  this  time 
confined  within  narrow  limits  between  the  streams  Zared 
and  Arnon.  They  seem  to  have  been  too  feeble  to  offer 
resistance  to  the  Israelites,  the  males  of  whom  were  now 
chiefly  young,  or  in  middle  life,  and  inured  to  hardship. 
Unable  to  resist  their  progress,  and  discouraged  at  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Amorites  and  Bashanites,  they  invited 
Balaam  to  curse  Israel.  But  their  efforts  to  prevail  by 
enchantment  were  unsuccessful,  and  they  had  recourse  to 
temptations.  In  this  they  succeeded,  and  the  people  of 
Israel  were  seduced  into  impurity  and  idolatry.  As  a 
punishment,  a  terrible  plague  and  the  sword  of  vengeance 
cut  off  twenty-four  thousand  of  them,  even  within  sight  of 
their  promised  rest.  Moses  now,  by  Divine  command, 
took  the  census  of  the  people  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards,  and  found  they  amounted  to  600,730  men,  among 
whom  there  was  not  one  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  had 
numbered  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai,  except  Joshua  and 
Caleb  (Numb.  xxvi.  65). 

The  work  and  pilgrimage  of  Moses  were  at  an  end.  He 
had  brought  the  people,  through  perils  and  foes,  to  the 
borders  of  the  long-desired  land.  And  now  he  is  directed 
to  ascend  Mount  Nebo,  or  Pisgah  (the  summit),  in  order 
that  he  might  '  behold  the  goodly  land,'  and  then  lie  down 
and  die.  From  this  height  a  large  tract  of  Canaan  was 
before  his  view.  On  the  right  lay  the  mountain  pastures 
of  Gilcad  and  the  romantic  district  of  Bashan  ;  the 
windings  of  Jordan  might  be  traced  along  its  broad  and 
level  valley,  till  almost  beneath  his  feet  it  flowed  into  the 


Dead  Sea.  To  the  north  spread  the  luxuriant  plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  the  more  hilly  yet  fruitful  country  of 
Galilee.  Right  opposite  stood  the  city  of  Jericho,  em- 
bowered in  its  groves  of  palms — beyond  it,  the  mountains 
of  Judrea,  rising  above  each  other  till  they  reached  the 
sea.  Gazing  on  this  magnificent  prospect,  beholding  in 
prophetic  anticipation  his  great  and  happy  commonwealth, 
occupying  its  numerous  towns  and  blooming  fields,  Moses 
breathed  his  last.  The  place  of  his  burial  was  unknown, 
lest,  perhaps,  his  followers  might  be  tempted  to  ascribe 
divine  honours  to  his  name,  and  assemble  to  worship  at 
his  sepulchre.  But  though  Moses  was  denied  an  entrance 
into  the  earthly  Canaan,  the  people  of  Israel,  according 
to  the  faithful  promise  of  God,  were  led  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  by  His  almighty  power  the 
waters  were  divided,  and  the  people  passed  over  'right 
against  Jericho.' 

The  names  of  many  of  the  stations  are  not  given  in  the 
map,  as  their  position  would  be  merely  matter  of  arbitrary 
conjecture.  Dr.  Robinson 1  has  compiled  a  tabular  view 
of  the  stations,  harmonising  the  enumeration  of  the  Books 
of  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  which  may  be  here 
appropriately  given. 

1.  From  Egypt  to  Sinai. 
Exodus  xii.-xix.  Numbers  xxxiii. 


5- 
6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 
10. 


From  Rameses,  xii.  37. 

Succoth,  xii.  37. 

Elham,  xiii.  20. 

Pi-hahiroth,  xiv.  2. 

Passage  through  the  Red  Sea, 
xiv.  22 ;  and  three  days' 
march  into  the  deseit  of 
Shur,  xv.  22. 

Marah,  xv.  23. 

Elim,  xv.  27. 

Desert  of  Sin,  xvi.  1. 


Rephidim,  xvii.  1. 
Desert  of  Sinai,  xix.  I. 


From  Rameses,  ver.  3. 
Succoth,  5. 
Etham,  6. 
Pi-hahiroth,  7. 

Fassage  through  the  Red  Sea  and 
three  days'  march  in  the  deseit 
of  Etham,  8. 

Marah,  S. 
Elim,  9. 

Encampment  by  the  Red  Sea,  10 

Desert  of  Sin,  1 1. 

Dophkah,  12. 

Alush,  13. 

Rephidim,  14. 

Desei  t  of  Sinai,  15. 


2.  From  Sinai  to  Kadcsh,  the  second  time. 
Numbers  x.-xx.  Numbers  xxxiii. 


From  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  x.  12.  From  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  ver.  16. 
Taberah,  xi.  3  ;  Deut.  ix.  22. 

Kibroth-hattaavah,  16. 
Hazeroth,  17. 


Kibroth-hattaavah,  xi.  34. 

Hazeroth,  xi.  35. 

Kadesh,  in  the  desert  of  Ta- 
ran,  xii.  16  ;  xiii.  26  ;  Deut. 
i.  2,  19  ;  whence  they  turn 
back  and  wander  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  Numb.  xiv.  25, 
seq. 


17- 
iS. 
19. 


Rithmah,  18. 
Rimmon-parez,  19. 
I  ibnah,  20. 


Biblical  Researclies,  ii.  678. 
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NUMBERS  x.-xx. 


Numbers  xxxiii. 


20. 

Rissah,  21. 

38. 

21. 

Kehelathah,  22. 

39- 

22. 

Mount  Shapher,  23. 

40. 

-J- 

1  [aradahj  24. 

24. 

Makheloth,  25. 

-'5- 

Tahath,  26. 

41. 

26. 

Tarah,  27. 

42. 

27 

Mithcab,  28. 

43- 

2& 

Hashmonah,  29. 

44- 

29. 

Moseroth,  30. 

45- 

Ml 

Bene-jaakan,  31. 

46. 

3>- 

Hor-hagidgad,  32. 

3^- 

Jotbathah,  33. 

33- 

Ebronah,  34. 

47- 

34- 

Ezion-geber,  35. 

48. 

35.  Return  to  Ka< 

lesh,  Numb. 

xx.  1    Kadesh,  36. 

49. 

So. 

3.  From 

Kadesh  to  the  Jordan. 

5i- 

Numb,  xx.,  xxi. 

Deut  i..  ii..  x.                   NuMIi.  xxxiii. 

52- 

S3- 

From  Kadesh,  Numb.  xx.  22.      From  Kadesh,  ver.  37. 

36.  Recroth,  Bene-jaakan,  Deut. 

x.  6  (R.V.). 

37.  Mount  Hor,  Numb.  xx.  22  ;    Mount  Hor,  37. 

or   Mosera,    Deut.   x.  6, 
where  Aaron  died. 


Numr.  xx.,  xxi.  ;  Deut.  i.,  ii.,  x. 

Gudgodah,  Deut.  x.  7. 
Jotbath,  Deut.  x.  7. 
Way  of  the  Red  Sea,  Numb, 
xxi.  4  ;  by  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber,  Deut.  ii.  8. 


Oboth,  Numb.  xxi.  10. 
Ije-abarim,  Numb.  xxi.  11. 
The  brook  Zared,  Numb.  xxi. 

12  ;  Deut.  ii.  13,  14. 

The  brook  Arnon,  Numb.  xxi. 

13  ;  Deut.  ii.  24. 


Beer   in    the   desert,  Numb. 

xxi.  16-18. 
Mattanah,  xxi.  18. 
Nahaliel,  xxi.  19. 
Bamoth,  xxi.  19. 
Pisgah,  put  for  the  range  of 
Abarim,  of  which  Pisgah 
was  part,  Numb.  xxi.  20. 
54.  By  the  way  of  Bashan  to  the 
plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan, 
near   Jericho,  Numb.  xxi. 

33 ;  xx»- 


Numuers  xxxiii. 


Zalmonah,  41. 
L'unon,  42. 
Oboth,  43. 

Ije-abarim,  or  Iim,  44,  45. 


Dibon-gad,  45. 
Almon-diblathaim,  46. 


Mountains  of 
Nebo,  47. 


Abarim,   near  to 


Plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan,  near 
Jericho,  48. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Canaan  as  Divided  Between  the  Tribes. 

{MAP  IV.) 


According  to  the  most  approved  system  of  chronology, 
the  Israelites  reached  the  land  promised  to  Abra- 
ham their  father  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7)  about  B.C.  1451. 
It  was  at  that  time  known  as  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  '  low- 
land,' in  contrast  with  the  highlands  east  of  Jordan  ;  or, 
possibly,  the  name  was  derived  from  that  of  its  original 
settler,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  J5-19).  This 
region  of  country,  so  inconsiderable  in  its  physical  condition, 
so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  in  its  extreme 
length  only  about  180  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
The  breadth  in  the  south  is  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  tapering 
towards  the  north,  where  it  scarcely  exceeds  twenty  miles. 
Its  boundaries  varied  at  different  times ;  but  in  general 
terms  they  may  be  described  as  the  mountains  of  the 
Lebanon  on  the  north  (Map  iv.),  the  Great,  or  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  on  the  west,  the  Great  or  Syrian  Desert  on  the 
east,  and  the  Desert  of  Zin  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  south. 
The  entire  boundaries,  as  given  by  Moses  (Numb,  xxxiv. 
2-12)  and  Joshua  (xiii.  15-31),  are  not  easily  identified  at 
the  present  day. 

Canaan  was  inhabited  by  several  warlike  tribes,  upon 
whom  the  curse  of  God  rested  for  their  idolatry  and  grievous 
sins.  The  Amorites  chiefly  dwelt  around  the  south-western 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Hittites,  or  rather,  a  branch 
of  them,  inhabited  the  mountains  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine  along  with  the  Amorites,  with  whom  they  had 
united  in  the  building  of  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xvi.  3,  45). 
Until  quite  recently  little  was  known  of  this  race  beyond 
their  name,  but  by  the  putting  together  of  fragmentary 
evidence  from  ancient  inscriptions  and  monuments,  much 
valuable  information  has  been  brought  to  light.  They 
properly  belonged  to  the  north  of  Syria  (whither,  probably, 
they  had  migrated  from  the  north  of  the  Taurus) ;  Hamath 
and  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  being  their  most  southerly 
points.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  one  time  they 
were  a  most  powerful  people,  but  the  age  of  their  supre- 
macy belongs  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Israelitish  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  though  even  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
they  were  ruled  by  kings  whose  power  was  formidable  to 
their  Syrian  neighbours.1  Their  principal  cities  were  Car- 
chemish  and  Kadesh.  The  Jebusites  possessed  the  moun- 


See  Tlic  Hittites,  Prof,  Sayce. 


tains  of  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity;  of  the  Girgashites  we 
know  nothing  beyond  their  name  ;  some  authorities  place 
them  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  others  on  the 
west  of  Jordan,  not  far  from  the  river.  The  Hivites 
appear  to  have  inhabited  the  region  about  Mount  Hermon, 
with  a  colony  near  Shechem,  and  another  in  the  hill 
country  immediately  north  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  of  this 
latter  colony  we  read  in  the  narrative  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  Joshua  (Josh,  ix.,  seq.).  The  Perizzites,  or 
'  villagers,'  occupied  the  centre  of  Palestine.  (See  Map  11.) 
The  term  Canaanites  was  sometimes  confined  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north-western  coast,  who,  from  their 
maritime  position  and  enterprise,  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  such  arts  of  commerce  as  were  known  in  the  early 
ages.  It,  however,  was  more  indiscriminately  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  lying  between 
the  31st  and  34th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  united 
terms  of  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  sometimes  included  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  (Gen.  xiii.  7  ;  xxxiv.  30). 

The  descendants  of  six  other  of  the  sons  of  Canaan 
were  the  Sidonians,  Arkites,  Arvadites,  Sinites,  Zemarites, 
and  Hemathites,  who  settled  on  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
regions  east  and  west  of  it.  The  Sidonians  were  by  far 
the  largest  division  of  this  people,  and  under  this  name  all 
the  northern  tribes  were  sometimes  included. 

The  Philistines  also  had  settled  in  the  land,  and 
become  numerous  and  powerful.  They  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Mizraim,  the  second  son  of  Ham.  Besides 
these,  there  were  the  Rephaim  and  the  Anakim  :  the 
latter  were  a  race  of  gigantic  highlanders,  residing  in  the 
northern  and  southern  mountains.  A  few  of  their  families 
existed  in  the  land  so  late  as  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  16). 

'  The  land  of  Canaan  was  in  every  way  most  suitable 
for  the  Israelites.  The  mountains  and  the  sea,  by  which 
it  was  in  every  part  inclosed,  rendered  it  easy  of  defence 
against  all  invasion.  It  abounded  in  corn,  oil,  and  fruit 
— in  all  productions  and  capabilities  essential  to  settled 
life.  Besides,  this  was  the  land  which  attached  to  itself  all 
the  memories  capable  of  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  such  a 
people  as  the  Hebrews.  It  was  the  cradle  of  their  race. 
It  was  their  historical  land — the  land  in  which  their 
renowned  forefathers  fed  their  flocks  for  more  than  two 
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hundred  years,  and  which  was  still  the  country  of  their 
fathers'  sepulchres.'1  But  they  entered  the  land  as  the 
ministers  of  the  Divine  justice,  to  remove  its  debased  in- 
habitants either  by  death  or  expulsion.  The  patriarchs  had 
been  told  by  God  that  '  the  iniquity  of  the  Canaanites  was 
not  yet  full.'  At  length  it  was  filled  to  the  brim  ;  and  the 
escaped  captives  from  Egypt  were  commissioned  by  the 
God  of  nations  to  execute  His  judgments  upon  the  guilty 
inhabitants,  and  to  possess  their  country. 

Joshua,  the  divinely  appointed  leader  of  the  Israelites, 
in  his  first  campaign,  reduced  all  the  open  country,  and 
several  of  the  towns  in  the  southern  division  of  the  Land  of 
Promise.  The  northern  powers  next  fell  into  his  hands, 
as  the  result  of  his  victory  by  'the  waters  of  Merom.' 
In  the  sixth  year  the  first  division  of  the  lands  took  place, 
when  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  half  Manasseh 
obtained  their  portions.  These,  added  to  the  eastern 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh,  settled  in  the 
lands  of  the  Amorites,  Midianites,  and  Moabites,  completed 
the  settlement  of  five  tribes.  After  this,  the  Israelites 
appear  to  have  grown  remiss  in  their  exertions  to  take 
possession  of  the  country,  for  Joshua  thus  reproved  them  : 
1  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to  possess  the  land,  which 
the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  hath  given  you  ? '  (Josh, 
xviii.  3).  Thus  stimulated,  they  renewed  their  conquests  ; 
and,  finally,  the  seven  remaining  tribes  obtained  their  allot- 
ments, as  minutely  described  in  the  18th  and  19th  chapters 
of  Joshua. 

After  the  first  division  of  the  portions  of  Judah,  Ephraim, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  it  was  found  that  there  would 
not  be  enough  remaining  for  just  allotment  to  the  other 
tribes.  The  boundaries  of  the  two  first-named  were  accord- 
ingly reduced  by  giving  portions  to  Dan,  Simeon,  and  Benja- 
min. Several  years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  territory 
and  boundaries  of  the  tribes  were  determinately  settled. 
The  division  thus  established  continued  to  be  the  only  one 
known  to  the  Israelites  until  after  the  death  of  Saul.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they  obtained  entire 
possession  of  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  portion  of 
their  early  history  is  filled  up  with  their  conflicts  with  those 
who  remained  of  the  previous  proprietors,  more  especially 
the  Philistines,  who  remained  in  possession  of  their  five 
lordships,  namely,  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  and 
Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  According  to  tradition,  many  of  the 
Canaanites,  driven  from  their  country,  fled  into  North 
Africa,  beyond  Libya,  and  even  into  Abyssinia. 

The  children  of  Joseph  were  divided  into  two  tribes, 
from  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  his  eldest  sons,  who  were 
adopted  by  Jacob,  and  were  therefore  admitted  to  equal 
rights  with  his  own  children.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  being 
selected  for  the  immediate  service  of  God,  possessed  no 
division  of  the  land.  Thus  the  number  of  the  tribes  was 
twelve  at  this  settlement  in  their  new  country. 

1  Kitto,  History  of  Palestine,  p.  337. 


Levi,  as  just  stated,  possessed  no  territorial  inheritance 
in  the  land  ;  but  each  of  the  tribes,  according  to  its  size, 
gave  to  the  Levites  some  of  their  cities,  together  with  the 
suburbs  thereof  (extending  1,000  cubits  from  the  wall  each 
way)  for  their  cattle  (Numb.  xxxv.  2-7  ;  Josh.  xiv.  3,  4). 
Hence  they  were  called  Levitical  cities  :  they  were  forty- 
eight  in  number.  The  house  of  Aaron,  or  the  priests,  as  the 
most  eminent  of  all  the  families  of  the  Levites,  had  their 
cities  in  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  To  the 
Kohathites  were  allotted  twenty-three  cities  (thirteen  of 
which  were  properly  sacerdotal,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
assigned  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  to  whom  the  priesthood  was 
exclusively  confined)  ;  to  the  Gershonites,  thirteen ;  and 
the  Merarites,  twelve.  Six  of  these  cities  were  'cities  of 
refuge  '  (Numb.  xxxv.  6),  whither  the  man  who  had  slain 
his  fellow  '  unwittingly  '  might  flee,  finding  there  an  asylum 
from  his  pursuers,  and  being  secure  from  the  effects  of 
private  revenge  till  cleared  by  a  legal  process.  These,  it 
will  be  seen,  were  placed  at  nearly  equal  intervals,  so  as 
to  be  accessible  from  all  quarters;  three  on  the  west  of 
Jordan  (Hebron  in  Judah,  Shechem  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
Kedesh  in  Naphtali),  three  on  the  east  (Bezer  in  Reuben, 
Ramoth-Gilead  in  Gad,  Golan  in  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh).  The  Israelites  were  commanded  to  '  prepare 
a  way,'  or  make  a  convenient  road,  '  that  every  slayer 
might  flee  thither,'  without  impediment,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition  (Deut.  xix.  3).  The  rabbins  inform  us  that 
at  every  cross-road  was  set  up  this  inscription,  '  Refuge  ! 
Refuge  ! '  to  guide  the  fugitive  in  his  flight. 

Reuben's  territory  lay  on  the  '  other  side '  of  the 
Jordan,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  the  Amorite.  It  had  no  fixed  limit  on  the  east ;  in 
the  time  of  Saul  it  extended  across  the  wilderness  to  the 
Euphrates  (1  Chron.  v.  9,  10).  On  the  west  it  was  bounded 
by  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Reubenites  were 
chiefly  a  pastoral  people.  The  prediction,  1  Thou  shalt 
not  excel,'  was  remarkably  fulfilled  in  this  tribe,  as  not  a 
single  individual  from  their  number  attained  to  eminence 
in  the  national  history.  The  region  held  by  them  is  now 
called  el-Belka,  and  is  still  celebrated  for  its  rich  pasturage. 
The  ruins  of  several  cities  included  in  their  borders  are 
still  visible,  retaining  the  ancient  names. 

Gad  possessed  the  northern  portion  of  Sihon's  kingdom 
east  of  Jordan,  known  as  the  land  of  Gilead.  This  tribe 
was  hemmed  in  on  the  east  for  some  distance  by  the  Am- 
monites, who  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  previously 
occupied  by  the  Amorites ;  but  the  Gadites  had  access  to 
the  wilderness  at  the  north-eastern  portion  of  their  land. 
To  them  belonged  several  towns,  as  well  as  '  sheepfolds,' 
or  villages  occupied  by  herdsmen  and  shepherds.  Their 
country  was  very  fertile,  and  well  watered  by  the  Jabbok 
and  other  smaller  streams. 

Manasseh  received  half  of  their  inheritance  on  the  north 
side  of  Ephraim,  though  they  seem  also  to  have  possessed 
certain  parcels  of  land  in  Issachar,  Ephraim,  and  Asher 
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(Josh.  xvii.  7-1 1).  Those  of  the  tribes  whose  inheritance 
fell  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  Canaan,  had  a  fine  tract 
of  country,  in  length  about  fifty  miles,  though  in  width  not 
exceeding  twenty,  and  in  some  parts  only  ten.  The  moun- 
tains of  Gilboa  and  other  famed  localities  were  within  its 
borders.  Several  of  the  judges  and  other  noted  personages 
were  Manassites,  and  their  country  was  the  scene  of 
many  events  recorded  in  Old  Testament  history.  The 
pastoral  half  of  the  tribe  was  allowed  to  establish  itself  in 
a  territory  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  territory  of  Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  which  had  been  subdued  by  Jair  (Deut.  iii. 
14).  It  was  a  large  and  undefined  tract,  described  as  'all 
Bashan'  and  'half  of  Gilead  '  (Josh.  xiii.  30,  31).  Many 
of  the  Gentiles,  however,  resided  in  this  district,  and  for 
ages  heathenism  was  not  entirely  exterminated  from  it. 

Judah  had  the  ascendency  over  the  other  tribes  of 
Israel,  according  to  the  prophetic  blessing  of  the  pa- 
triarch Jacob  ;  and  the  inheritance  of  this  tribe  is  much 
more  minutely  described  than  any  of  the  others  (Josh, 
xv.  21-62).  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  tribe,  some  of  the  cities  towards  the  coast, 
as  shown  above  from  Josh.  xiii.  3,  were  held  by  the 
Philistines,  in  defiance  of  all  assaults.  The  country  of 
Judah  was  distinguished  by  numerous  mountains  and  hills, 
as  Zion,  Moriah,  and  Olivet,  Engedi,  and  the  southern 
Carmel,  between  which  ran  luxuriant  and  beautiful  plains, 
well  watered  by  springs  and  streams,  and  yielding  large 
supplies  of  corn,  fruits,  and  oil.  The  portion  known  as  'the 
wilderness  of  Judah  '  was  far  from  being  a  barren  waste, 
as  it  afforded  good  pasturage  to  extensive  flocks  and  herds : 
traces  of  its  ancient  cultivation  are  still  visible. 

Ephraim  lay  north  of  Benjamin  and  Dan.  This  tribe 
and  that  of  Manasseh  had  originally  one  portion  assigned 
to  them  jointly,  as  '  the  sons  of  Joseph,'  but  this  after- 
wards was  separated.  The  original  boundary  is  given  in 
Josh.  xiv.  1-4.  The  lot  eventually  assigned  to  Ephraim 
comprised  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  portion  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  subsequently  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria.  Several  ranges  of  mountains  intersected  the 
land,  and,  among  other  celebrated  spots,  it  possessed  the 
fertile  plain  of  Sharon.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  exerted  a 
counterbalancing  influence  on  Judah  ;  and  on  these  two  the 
weaker  tribes  were  to  a  great  extent  dependent.  Its  wealth 
and  importance  were  increased  from  the  fact  of  the  ark 
being  deposited  in  Shiloh,  one  of  its  cities  ;  but  on  its 
removal  by  David  to  Jerusalem  the  jealous  spirit  of 
Ephraim  was  aroused,  which  led  to  continual  rivalry  and 
alienation  between  these  two  strong  tribes,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  of  which  Ephraim  was 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  days  of  Rehoboam. 

Benjamin  occupied  a  strip  of  land  between  Judah  and 
Ephraim.  To  this  position  the  prophecy  of  Moses  may 
refer:  'He  shall  dwell  between  his  shoulders'  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  12) ;  for  his  inheritance  was  situated  between  those  of 
the  two  strongest  and  most  warlike  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 


It  included  between  its  limits  Bethel,  Gibeon,  Jerusalem, 
and  Jericho  :  though  Jerusalem,  as  the  capital  of  the  whole 
community,  was  regarded  rather  as  belonging  to  the  entire 
nation  than  the  possession  of  a  single  tribe.  Its  territory 
extended,  at  its  greatest  length,  to  thirty-four,  and  its 
breadth  to  twenty,  miles.  Though  it  had  no  streams  of 
note,  it  was  well  supplied  with  water  from  wells  and  springs, 
which  tended  to  fertilise  the  land.  This  tribe  had  the 
honour  of  giving  to  Israel  the  first  king,  in  the  person  ot 
Saul,  the  son  of  Kish ;  and  to  the  Gentiles  the  most 
eminent  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  in  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

Zebulun  possessed  a  small  but  very  fruitful  district  in 
the  north  of  the  land.  On  the  east  it  included  part  of  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  (see  Matt.  iv.  13),  and  on 
the  west  it  touched  on  the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of 
Carmel,  part  of  which  mountain  was  assigned  to  it  :  thus 
was  fulfilled  the  prophetic  declaration,  '  Zebulun  shall  dwell 
at  the  haven  of  the  sea'  (Gen.  xlix.  13).  Nazareth,  Cana, 
and  Tiberias  were  within  its  borders.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  district  were  highly  favoured  in  beholding  the  miracles 
and  hearing  the  gracious  teachings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  from  among  them  the  greater  part  of  His  apostles  were 
selected. 

Issachar  possessed  the  beautiful  valley  of  Jezreel,  the 
mountains  Tabor,  Little  Hermon,  and  Gilboa,  and  several 
rich  plains  bordering  on  the  Jordan.  The  extent  of  its 
territory  was  about  forty-seven  miles  in  length  and  twenty- 
six  in  breadth.  In  its  centre  were  portions  which  belonged 
to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  Josephus  attests  that  the 
heritage  of  this  tribe  '  was  fruitful  to  admiration,  abound- 
ing in  pastures  and  nurseries  of  all  kinds,  so  that  it  would 
make  any  man  in  love  with  husbandry.'  The  people  were 
distinguished  for  their  industry  and  agricultural  pursuits,  to 
which  the  prophetic  words  of  Jacob  point  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15). 
They  were  able  in  time  of  war  to  number  over  64,000  men ; 
their  cities  were  also  numerous  and  populous. 

Asher  occupied  the  north-western  part  of  the  land,  from 
Carmel  to  near  Zidon  in  Phoenicia  ;  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
was  on  the  south,  and  Naphtali  on  the  east.  It  possessed 
a  great  extent  of  maritime  country;  hence  it  is  said,  'Asher 
continued  on  the  sea-shore,  and  abode  in  his  breaches,'  or 
creeks  (Judges  v.  17).  Tyre  and  Zidon,  and  other  Phoeni- 
cian cities,  have  been  generally  included  in  its  boundaries, 
but  upon  insufficient  grounds.  The  Asherites  were  unable 
for  some  time  to  obtain  possession  of  their  territories, 
but  '  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,'  who  still  retained  seven  cities  assigned  to  this 
tribe  (Judges  i.  31,  32).  The  district  was  watered  by 
streams  that  flowed  from  the  Lebanon  and  neighbouring 
mountains. 

Naphtali  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Asher,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Jordan  and  the  northern  I  )anite  territory, 
It  was  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth, 
although  it  probably  extended  its  southern  limits  beyond 
the  river.    The  land  was  fertile,  and  beautifully  diversified 
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with  lull  and  valley  ;  at  the  present  day  it  is  better  culti- 
vated than  any  other  district  in  Palestine. 

Dam  had  the  smallest  portion  in  the  distribution  of 
i  '.maan,  its  territory  being  about  eighteen  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  twenty-four  from  north  to  south.  It  was  rich 
in  grain  and  fruit,  lung  west  of  benjamin  and  Judah,  and 
extending  to  the  Mediterranean  through  the  country  of  the 
Philistines.  The  Danites,  however,  were  unable  to  expel 
the  original  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pro- 
vince soon  became  too  small  for  them.  In  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  accordingly,  six  hundred  families  of  this  tribe 
emigrated  northward,  and  attacking  the  city  of  Laish,  near 
Mount  Lebanon,  subdued  it,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Pan  (Judges  xviii.),  so  fulfilling  the  words  of  Moses,  'Dan 
is  a  lion's  whelp :  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan '  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
2a).  This  tribe,  therefore,  retained  two  separate  and  dis- 
tant settlements.  The  history  of  Samson  the  Danite 
strikingly  illustrates  the  kind  of  connection  which  subsisted 
between  the  Israelites  and  their  Philistine  neighbours  while 
the  latter  remained  unsubdued. 

Simeon  received  'a  divided  inheritance'  in  Judah,  as 
eighteen  cities  belonging  to  this  people  lay  within  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country  of  the  latter  tribe  (Josh. 


xix.  2-9) ;  but  they  at  length  were  dissevered  from  Judah, 
and  their  country  formed  the  most  southern  portion  of  the 
Holy  Land,  gradually  passing  into  'the  Negeb,'  the  arid  and 
uninhabited  South.  Large  tracts  belonging  to  this  territory 
were  unfit  for  cultivation  ;  but  other  portions  were  generally 
fertile.  As  the  Simeonites  chiefly  led  a  pastoral  life,  they 
pastured  their  flocks  around  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  the 
neighbouring  tribes  would  permit  them.  Some  of  them,  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah,  placed  themselves  as  far  to  the  south- 
east as  Mount  Seir  (1  Chron.  iv.  39-41).  But  they  were 
always  a  feeble  and  scattered  tribe.  See  Gen.  xlix.  7 — a 
prediction  which,  so  far  as  regarded  Levi,  was  fulfilled  in 
another  way. 

The  final  division  of  the  land  was  made  at  Shiloh,  which 
Joshua  had  chosen  as  a  central  position,  where  he  set  up 
the  Tabernacle,  depositing  therein  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
Here  it  continued  until  taken  by  the  Philistines  in  the 
days  of  Eli.  After  the  death  of  the  great  Jewish  captain, 
the  children  of  Israel  ceased  their  exterminating  warfare 
with  the  Canaanites,  excepting  in  occasional  conflicts ;  and 
the  various  associations  into  which  the  people  of  God 
entered  with  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  the  land  led  to 
much  sin,  idolatry,  and  misery  in  after  days. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Dominions  of  David  and  Solomon. 

{MAP  V.) 


During  the  government  of  the  Judges  the  Israelites 
established  themselves  more  firmly  in  Canaan  ;  at 
the  same  time  they  ceased  their  exterminating  war- 
fare with  the  inhabitants,  and  contented  themselves  in 
making  them,  so  far  as  possible,  vassals,  although  with 
many  alternations  of  '  servitude '  and  conflict.  Saul,  the 
first  king  of  Israel,  pushed  his  conquests  beyond  Jordan, 
and  overcame  several  neighbouring  tribes  and  nations, 
especially  those  ancient  foes  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Amalekites, 
who  had  been  judicially  doomed  to  destruction  (Exodus 
xvii.  14  ;  Deut.  xxv.  19).  But  Saul  was  himself  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Philistines  at  Mount  Gilboa. 

David,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Hebron  ;  but  about  1049  B.C.  he  took 
Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites,  which  thenceforward  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  This  prince,  desirous  of  com- 
pleting the  reduction  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
first  turned  his  arms  westwards,  against  the  Philistines, 
whom  he  subdued,  taking  from  them  Gath  and  its  territory 
(2  Sam.  viii.  1  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  1).  He  next  turned  east- 
wards, and  overcame  the  Moabites  beyond  Jordan,  and 
rendered  them  tributary  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  Thence  he 
proceeded  northwards,  and  subdued  the  Syrians  of  Zobah 
and  Damascus,  extending  his  conquests  to  the  Euphrates, 
thus  realising  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18  ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  3-10).  While  David  was  engaged  in  these 
victories,  his  valiant  captain,  Abishai,  defeated  the  Edomites 
in  the  'Valley  of  Salt,'  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  then  pressed  his  victorious  arms  into  the  moun- 
tains and  rocky  wildernesses  of  Mount  Seir,  leaving  garrisons 
to  secure  the  advantages  he  had  gained.  In  this  subjection 
of  the  families  of  Esau  to  that  of  Jacob  were  fulfilled  the 
prophetic  declarations  of  Gen.  xxv.  23;  xxvii.  29,  40; 
Numb.  xxiv.  18;  2  Sam.  viii.  14;  r  Chron.  xviii.  12,  13. 
This  was  the  most  important  accession  which  the  Hebrew 
territories  received,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  them  the  command 
of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  port  of  Ezion- 
geber ;  from  which,  in  the  following  reign,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Phoenicians,  those  expeditions  were  made  to  Ophir 
and  Tarshish  which  imported  into  Judaea  the  various 
productions  of  foreign  lands  (1  Kings  x.  2-18). 

Solomon,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  ascended  the  throne  of 
his  father,  1017  B.C.,  and  inherited  an  empire  extending 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  to  the  Red  Sea  (1  Kings  iv.  21), 
including  a  population  of  about  5,000,000.  The  northern 
boundary  of  his  dominions  has  been  of  late  years  satisfac- 
torily determined  by  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  Tiphsah 
(which  signifies  'a  passing  over  the  ford'),  the  border  town 
on  'this  side  the  river'  (Euphrates),  1  Kings  iv.  24.  Of 
this  empire  we  read  in  1  Kings  xi.  23,  24,  that  he  lost  Syria 


of  Damascus,  where  one  Rezon  established  himself  as  king. 
Solomon  made  a  new  division  of  the  land,  separating  it 
into  twelve  provinces  or  governments,  placing  each  under 
a  viceroy  or  lieutenant.  The  names  of  these,  and  also  of 
the  districts  over  which  they  presided,  are  found  in  1  Kings 
iv.  7-19.  To  secure  the  trade  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  that 
with  the  distant  country  of  Ophir,  Solomon  fortified  two 
cities  on  the  Akabah,  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  A 
large  pile  of  ruins  is  supposed  to  mark  Elath,  one  of  these 
places.    The  other  was  Ezion-geber. 

In  addition  to  the  nations  that  were  tributary  to  Solomon, 
others  were  in  friendly  alliance ;  and  their  kings,  desirous  of 
benefiting  by  his  wisdom  or  his  powerful  support,  cultivated 
his  friendship  by  bringing  'every  man  his  present,  vessels 
of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  harness,  and  spices, 
horses,  and  mules,  a  rate  year  by  year'  (2  Chron.  ix.  24). 

Jahn  calculates  that  the  number  of  Canaanites  yet  in  the 
land  was  from  400,000  to  500,000,  who  were  not  only 
tributary  to  Solomon,  but  rendered  him  laborious  service 
which  he  could  not  impose  on  his  own  people. 

The  boundaries  of  the  tribes,  and  their  mode  of  govern- 
ment by  their  princes,  remained  unaltered  through  the 
reign  of  David,  and  partially  so  during  the  time  of  Solomon, 
although  it  could  not  but  have  been  affected  by  the 
appointment  of  the  twelve  'officers'  (1  Kings  iv.  7).  After 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  under  Rehoboam,  the  authority 
of  the  princes  was  gradually  merged  in  that  of  the  kings. 

One  important  spot  in  this  map  is  '  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness'  (R.V.  Tamar),  founded  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  18),  and  which  is  known  to  the  Arabs  at  the  present 
day  by  the  same  name.  The  situation  of  this  once  famous 
city  is  in  a  small  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  abundantly 
supplied  with  pure  water,  which  renders  it  probable  that  it 
was  a  place  of  resort  for  caravans  travelling  from  the  east  to 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  city 
signified  a  palm-tree :  hence  the  Greeks  called  it  Palmyra, 
'  the  city  of  palms.'  It  is  probable  that  it  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  possession  of  the  Hebrews  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  though  it  flourished  for  ages — a  magnificent  city 
in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  desert.  Its  ruins,  which  are  of  an 
age  subsequent  to  the  times  of  its  royal  founder,  show  that 
it  was  of  considerable  extent.  The  usual  approach  to  them 
is  from  the  west,  through  a  valley  about  two  miles  in 
length,  at  the  termination  of  which  hundreds  of  Corinthian 
columns,  of  white  marble,  burst  upon  the  traveller's  sight  in 
all  their  desolate  grandeur.  '  So  numerous  are  these,'  it  has 
been  said,  '  that  the  spectator  is  at  a  loss  to  connect  or 
arrange  them  in  any  order  or  symmetry,  or  to  conceive  what 
purpose  or  design  they  could  have  answered.'  The  wretched 
hovels  of  a  poor  tribe  of  Arabs  now  occupy  the  court  of  the 
once  splendid  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

{MAP  VI.) 


THE  partition  of  the  kingdom  on  the  accession  of 
Rehohoani,  having  been  for  the  most  part  a  wild, 
tumultuary  proceeding,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  any  accurate  definition  of  boundaries.  In 
fact,  the  frontier  continued  unsettled  to  the  last,  and  that 
which  is  given  in  the  map  is  necessarily  but  an  approximation. 
1  Thus  Bethel  si  one  period  fell  into  the  hands  of  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xiii.  19),  although  for  the  most  part  held  by  the 
northern  kingdom.  Ramah,  which  was  but  five  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  rival  powers  (1 
Kings  xv.  17,  21,  22;  2  Chron.  xvi.  1,  5,  6).  Passing 
eastward,  we  find  that  Jericho  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  in  the 
days  of  Ahab  by  a  man  of  Bethel  (1  Kings  xvi.  34),  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  the  former  city,  like  the  latter, 
then  belonged  to  Israel.  On  the  west,  the  boundary  line 
joined  the  sea  at  about  the  northern  extremity  of  Philistia.'1 
Very  soon  in  the  progress  of  events  the  two  kingdoms 
lost  the  acquisitions  which  Solomon  had  gained  from  the 
heathen.  Frontier  territories  that  had  been  made  tributary 
renounced  their  allegiance  with  impunity,  or  took  more 
active  measures  of  revolt.  Moab  regained  its  independence, 
and  the  Ammonites  once  more  became  masters  of  the 
fortress  of  Rabbath.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  east  of  Jordan 
was  pressed  within  closer  limits,  and  Lebanon  and  Mount 
Hermon  became  the  northern  boundaries  of  a  dominion 
which  in  its  palmy  days  had  extended  to  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath.  The  cities  of  Upper  Galilee  or  Cabul  remained 
tributary  to  Phoenicia,  according  to  the  treaty  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram — at  least  until  overwhelmed  by  the 
successive  assaults  of  the  Assyrian  power.  Judah,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  those  distant 
dependencies  that  were  so  essential  to  her  commerce. 
Elath,  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  was 
lost  in  the  revolt  of  Edom  against  Joram  (2  Kings  viii.  20), 
regained  by  Uzziah  (xiv.  22),  lost  again  by  Ahaz  (xvi.  6). 2 

The  phrase  'the  Ten  Tribes,'  as  descriptive  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  must  be  understood  with  some  latitude. 
'  Benjajtu'n  from  the  outset  cast  in  its  lot  with  Judah ;  the 
Levites,  we  are  expressly  told,  left  their  allotted  cities  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  and  came  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2 
Chron.  xi.  13,  14),  while  the  position  of  Simeon  to  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  half-tribe  of  Dan  on  the  hills  to  the 
north-west,  would  effectually  prevent  those  communities 
from  joining  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.'3 


1  Green's  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  p.  15. 

a  Read  Edomites  for  Syrians  in  this  verse  ;  see  2  Chron.  xxviii.  17. 

3  Green's  Israel  and  fndah,  p.  14. 


The  metropolis  of  Judah  was  of  course  Jerusalem, 
which  remained  through  every  change  the  true  '  mother- 
city  '  of  the  kingdom,  the  centre  of  rule  and  worship.  Many 
fortresses  were  from  time  to  time  constructed  in  the  country, 
chiefly  on  the  Philistine  frontier  and  in  the  line  of  any 
possible  invasion  from  Egypt.  On  the  side  of  the  Israelite 
boundary,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  none  of  these  'fenced 
cities '  seem  to  have  been  built  until  the  days  of  Asa,  who 
dismantled  the  fortification  of  Ramah  constructed  by 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and  employed  its  materials  in 
building  Geba  and  Mizpah  (1  Kings  xv.  17-22).  At  a  later 
date,  Uzziah  constructed  many  fortresses  at  points  open  to 
attack  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6,  9,  10). 

The  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  was  at  first  Shechem, 
which  Jeroboam  occupied  and  fortified  (1  Kings  xii.  25). 
Subsequently,  however,  he  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Tirzah,  'pleasantness,'  an  old  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites ;  and  this  remained  the  capital  of  Israel  until 
Omri  built  Samaria  (i  Kings  xvi.  24),  in  a  position  for 
strength  and  beauty  worthy  to  compare  with  that  of 
Jerusalem  itself.  Henceforth  Samaria  became,  by  a  natural 
metonymy,  a  name  for  the  whole  northern  kingdom.  Other 
fortresses  are  mentioned.  Penuel  was  a  stronghold  con- 
structed by  Jeroboam  to  command  the  principal  ford  of  the 
Jordan,  while  towards  the  Syrian  frontier  were  '  Ijon,  and 
Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor ' 
(2  Kings  xv.  29).  Several  of  these  fortresses  were  reduced 
by  Benhadad,  acting  as  the  ally  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (1 
Kings  xv.  20).  They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  regained 
for  Israel  by  Jeroboam  II.,  in  whose  reign  the  northern 
kingdom  attained  its  highest  greatness,  its  border  extending 
'  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  unto  the  Sea  of  the  Plain ' 
(R.V.  Arabah)  (the  Dead  Sea)  (2  Kings  xiv.  25).  He  also 
made  Damascus  itself  tributary  to  Israel  (ver.  28).  But 
after  his  reign  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  was  rapid.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  east  of  Jordan,  with  the  northern 
fortresses  and  Galilee,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
who  carried  their  inhabitants  captive  to  Assyria  in  the  days 
of  Pekah;  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  the  fall  of  Israel 
was  consummated  by  Shalmaneser,  or  rather  by  Sargon, 
his  successor.    See  page  35. 

From  this  time  the  northern  kingdom  was  known  only 
as  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24).  The  kingdom  of  Judah 
maintained  its  independence  for  about  120  years  longer, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  it  tributary  to  Chalda^a. 
Henceforth  it  ranked  as  a  province  of  the  Babylonian,  the 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  empires  successively. 
See  pages  37-41, 
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The  Lands  of  the  Captivities. 

(MAP  VII.) 


In  addition  to  the  particulars  given  in  the  Introduction 
respecting  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,   and  Babylonia, 
some  special  reference  may  here  be  made  to  those 
districts  into  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah  were 
carried  away  by  successive  deportations. 

The  First  Captivity. 

We  read  in  2  Kings  xv.  29,  that  'in  the  days  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel  (b  c.  759-739)  came  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
Assyria,  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth  maachah,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the 
land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria.' 
These  places,  with  the  exception  of  Gilead,  were  all  in  the 
north  of  the  land,  and  (probably)  west  of  Jordan :  the 
deportation  from  Gilead  being  further  described  in  1  Chron. 
v.  26,  as  including  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  chronicler  further  specifies 
the  districts  occupied  by  the  expatriated  Israelites  as 
'  Halah,  (the)  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  the  river  Gozan,' 
(R.V.  'the  river  of  Gozan.')  Of  the  territories  here  named, 
Halah,  the  Chalcitis  of  Ptolemy,  adjoined  Gozan,  the 
Gauzanitis  of  that  geographer,  the  Mygdonia 1  of  classic 
writers,  both  being  near  the  river  Habor,  the  Khabour, 
which  flows  from  Mount  Maesius  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
'river  of  Gozan'  may  be  an  affluent  of  the  Khabour.  Hara 
most  probably  is  the  Haran  of  early  Scripture  history. 
Thus  in  the  providence  of  God  were  the  sinning  Israelites 
brought  back  to  the  cradle  of  their  race. 

The  Second  Captivity. 

A  greater  deportation  still  followed  the  fall  of  Samaria 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  (B.C.  720).  That  city  had  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  more  than  two  years,  begun  by  the  Assyrian 
king  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  xvii.  5,  6;  xviii.  9-11).  The 
monuments  seem  to  show  that  the  siege  was  closed  by 
Sargon,  Shalmaneser's  successor ;  and  it  is  observable  that 
the  sacred  record  simply  says  that  '  the  king  of  Assyria,' 
without  mentioning  the  name,  took  the  city.  The  places 
of  captivity  were  mostly  the  same  as  in  the  former  case  : 
'in  Halah,  and  in  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and 
in   the   cities   of  the   Medes,'    which  cities   had  been 


1  Canon  Rawlinson  in  Diet.  Bible,  ait  'Gozan.'  The  Semitic  /. 
becomes  D  in  transference  into  Creek  :  hence  Mygdonia  from  Gozan, 
the  initial  M  being  a  formative  letter. 


overrun  by  Sargon.  From  these  districts  they  and 
their  descendants  would  gradually  spread  themselves  in 
various  directions,  retaining  their  characteristics  of  race, 
so  that  centuries  afterwards  they  still  formed  a  portion  of 
'the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad'  (R.V.  'the  dispersion') 
(James  i.  1).  A  considerable  remnant  must  have  been 
left  in  Palestine  when  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  carried 
into  exile.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
the  number  carried  off  from  Samaria  at  first  was  but  27,280; 
a  tax  being  imposed  on  those  who  remained  behind;2  and 
the  deportation,  although  no  doubt  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale  during  Sargon's  reign,  would  not  at  any  time  literally 
depopulate  the  land.  Some  Israelites  may  also,  from  time 
to  time,  have  found  their  way  back  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers ;  and,  in  particular,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a 
considerable  number  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra.'; 
But  henceforth,  so  far  as  they  remained  faithful  to  their 
religion,  they  would  regard  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of 
worship,  renewing  the  old  bonds  of  brotherhood  with  the 
descendants  of  Judah.  This  tendency  would  be  further 
strengthened  by  the  intrusion  of  heathen  settlers,  and  the 
growth  of  the  motley  '  Samaritan '  religion  ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
find,  so  early  as  the  days  of  Josiah,  that  in  the  great  recon- 
secration  of  the  Temple  by  that  king,  the  Passover  was 
attended  by  worshippers  from  '  Israel '  as  well  as  from 
'Judah'1  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  18).  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  this  remnant  of  the  people  united  with 
their  brethren  the  Jews,  or  how  far  they  became  blended 
with  the  Samaritans  ;  much  less  to  decide  the  degree  to 
which  the  Israelites  '  scattered  abroad  '  remained  faithful  to 
Jehovah.  Those,  whether  in  or  out  of  Palestine,  who  held 
fast  by  their  ancestral  faith,  became  religiously  one  with  the 
Jews;  and  in  New  Testament  times,  this  unity  appears  fully 
recognised.  Thus  Anna  the  prophetess  was  '  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher'  (Luke  ii.  36,  R.V.) ;  and  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  is 
declared  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  be  the  hope  of  the  'twelve 
tribes'  (Acts  xxvi.  7).  On  the  whole,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  hearsay  statement  of  Josephus,^  that  the  ten 


2  Uawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii. 

:i  Of  the  42,360  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Fzra  ii.  64),  about 
30,000  are  enumerated  as  belonging  to  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi. 
The  inference  is  that  the  remainder  were  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Piideaux, 
Connection,  anno  536.    Compare  Ezra  vi.  16  ;  viii.  35. 

4  Compare  what  had  taken  place  under  Ilezekiah,  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Israelite  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxx.  1-12). 

15  Antiquities,  ii.  S  §  2. 
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tribes  in  his  day  dwelt  beyond  the  river  Euphrates  in  a  'vast 
multitude,'  and  more  modern  endeavours  to  identify  them 
in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  become  lost  in  the  general  body  of  Jews, 
and  that  the  search  for  them  as  a  body  must  be  in  vain.1 

The  Third,  or  Babylonian  Captivity. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  his  successive 
assaults  upon  Judcea,  to  weaken  the  nation  by  removing 
large  numbers  of  the  people  to  the  Babylonian  provinces. 
Thus,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Jehoiachin's  reign  (b.c.  598), 
11,000  captives  were  taken  from  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
14-16),  the  remaining  population  being  carried  into  exile 
at  the  downfall  of  Zedekiah  (b.c.  588).  Before  the  earlier 
of  these  deportations,  or  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(b.c.  606),  Daniel  and  his  companions  had  been  carried 
away  to  Babylon  (Daniel  i.  3-6)  ;  and  from  this  date  the 
'  seventy  years '  of  subjection  to  Babylon  are  generally 
reckoned.  Jeremiah  mentions  three  separate  deportations, 
amounting  altogether  to  4,600  (Jer.  lii.  28-30),  and  these 
may  have  been  additional  to  those  mentioned  in  2  Kings. 
That  the  numbers  given  in  all  these  passages,  taken  to- 
gether, do  not  embrace  the  whole  body  of  the  exiles,  and 
that  the  drain  continued  for  several  years,  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  under  Zerubbabel  there  were  42,360,  besides 
servants,  to  return  to  Jerusalem  (b.c.  536),  while  multitudes 
remained  behind  in  Babylonia  (Ezra  ii.  64). 

Both  during  and  after  the  '  seventy  years '  the  Jews  were 
scattered  throughout  the  Babylonian,  and  afterwards  the 
Persian,  dominions.  We  find  them  not  only  at  Babylon, 
but  by  the  River  Chebar  (Ezek.  i.  1),  and  afterwards  at 
Shushan  (Esther  ii.  5,  etc.),  as  well  as  in  all  the  cities  and 
provinces  of  the  king  Ahasuerus  (Esther  viii.  12-17.)  They 
were  treated  as  important  and  useful  colonists ;  their  own 
prophet  enjoined  them  to  settle  happily  in  the  very  country 
of  exile,  acting  as  loyal  subjects,  while  still  hoping  and 
waiting  for  restoration  to  their  own  land  (Jer.  xxix.  4-7). 


1  See  note  by  Canon  Rawlinson,  Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  iii. 
p.  95.  His  conclusions  are  (1)  'that  the  ten  tribes  never  formed  a 
community  in  their  exile,  but  were  scattered  from  the  first ;  and  (2) 
that  their  descendants  either  blended  with  the  heathen  and  were 
absorbed,  or  returned  to  Palestine  with  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra,  or  became 
inseparably  united  with  the  dispersed  Jews  in  Mesopotamia  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  No  discovery,  therefore,  of  the  ten  tribes  is  to  be 
expected,  nor  can  works  written  to  prove  their  identity  with  any 
existing  race  or  body  of  persons  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than 
ingenious  exercitations.' 


Some  of  the  Jews,  we  know,  were  raised  to  high  office  in 
the  state  (Daniel  ii.  48;  Nch.  i.  n),  and  many  whose 
fathers,  in  the  early  days  of  exile,  had  sat  and  wept  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon  (Psalm  exxxvii.  1)  found  comfort  and 
plenty  in  their  adopted  home.  Nor  did  they  cease  to 
practise  the  rites  of  their  religion,  so  far  as  possible  with- 
out a  temple  ;  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  institution 
of  synagogues  'in  every  city'  (Acts  xv.  21)  dates  from  this 
captivity. 

The  Dispersion. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Babylonian  captivity  was  brought 
to  a  close  (b.c.  536)  by  the  decree  issued  in  the  first  year 
of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  1).  But  the  decree  was  permissive  only, 
and  was  not  universally  acted  upon.  The  Jewish  element 
had  obtained  a  firm  hold  in  the  Eastern  world,  and  many 
circumstances  from  time  to  time  combined  to  strengthen  it. 

The  Diaspora,  as  it  was  called  in  Greek,  or  'the  dis- 
persion,' became  a  recognised  part  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel ;  and  after  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  the  East, 
Jewish  colonies  were  everywhere  found  in  the  kingdoms 
into  which  Alexander's  successors  had  broken  up  the 
empire.  The  Jews  of  Alexandria,  in  particular,  became  a 
large  and  most  important  community.  The  Greek-speaking 
Jews,  or  Hellenists  (N.T.  '  Grecians  '),  were  classed  as  a 
distinct  body  from  the  Palestinian  Jews,  or  Hebrews,  and 
in  New  Testament  times  the  influx  of  Jewish  worshippers 
into  Jerusalem  included  '  Parthian s,  Medes,  Elamites, 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Asia, 
Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Egypt,  Libya,  with  sojourners  from 
Rome,  Cretans,  and  Arabians.'  The  Apostle  Peter  again, 
dating  from  Babylon,2  where  even  yet  many  Jews  were 
dwelling,  addresses  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Hellenistic 
Christians  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  seed  sown  by  Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser,  and  Sargon,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Alexander, 
and  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  such  the  opportunities  unknowingly 
provided  by  those  heathen  rulers  for  the  dissemination 
throughout  the  world  of  the  '  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  ' 
which  should  be  '  for  all  people.' 3 


2  1  Peter  v.  13.  There  is  no  reason  for  regarding  '  Babylon  '  here 
as  a  mystic  name  for  Rome. 

3  '  The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  promulgation  of 
Christianity  can  scarcely  be  overrated.' — Bishop  Westcott. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Four  Great  Empires. — Babylonian,  Medo-Persian, 

Macedonian,  Roman. 

{MAPS    VII/.,  IX.,  X.,  XI.) 


It  will  be  useful  to  the  student  of  sacred  history  to  have 
these  four  outlines,  on  the  same  scale,  and  at  one  view, 
of  the  great  world  empires  to  which  the  chosen  people 
were  in  succession  politically  subject.  In  all,  a  glance 
will  show  how  important  was  the  possession  of  Palestine 
to  any  power  that  aspired  to  grasp  both  East  and  West. 
Having  been  by  turns  the  bulwark  of  Egypt  against 
Assyria,  and  of  Assyria  against  Egypt,  often  threatened, 
but  unsubdued  by  both,  Jerusalem  at  last  fell  beneath  the 
might  of  Babylon,  and  from  that  day  its  vassalage  to 
heathen  powers  never  wholly  ceased.  The  catastrophe 
occurred  B.C.  587.  It  is,  however,  requisite  to  begin  at  an 
earlier  period,  in  order  to  a  complete  view. 

I. — The  Babylonian  Empire,  b.c.  625-538. 

The  Babylonian  or  Chaldaean  Empire  was  of  very  great 
antiquity.  From  ancient  inscriptions  recently  brought  to 
light,  Mr.  Budge  traces  its  known  history  back  as  far  as 
B.C.  3800. 1  In  Genesis  (x.  10-12)  we  read  of  the  country 
under  the  name  of  the  '  land  of  Shinar '  and  gather  from 
the  slight  narrative  that  it  must  in  those  days  (about  B.C. 
2000)  have  been  a  kingdom  of  considerable  extent  and 
power. 

Chalfcea  was  properly  only  the  southern  portion  of 
Babylonia,  being  a  rich  alluvial  plain  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  but  the  term  afterwards  became  applied  to 
the  whole  territory. 

The  history  of  the  empire  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  Assyria  ;  indeed,  Professor  Sayce  writes :  '  Geo- 
graphically, as  well  as  ethnologically  and  historically, 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  form  but  one  country.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  justice  that  classical  writers  sometimes  speak  of 
the  whole  district  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as 
Assyria,  though  Babylonia  would  no  doubt  have  been  a 
more  correct  name.' 2 

For  many  centuries  the  southern  and  more  ancient 
kingdom  retained  her  supremacy,  but  the  Assyrian  power 
gradually  increased ;  various  contentions  took  place  between 
the  two  empires,  until  at  last  the  struggle  for  mastery 
ended  in  the  fall  of  Babylon  (b.c.  1270). 

1  Babylonian  Life  and  Hisloiy,  pp.  33,  sq. 
-  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  p.  91. 


Now  followed  the  period  of  Assyrian  greatness,  lasting, 
with  unimportant  intermissions,  for  some  six  hundred  years. 
Calah  (now  Nimnid)  and  Nineveh  successively  became  the 
capitals.  In  the  year  720  Samaria  was  taken  by  Sargon, 
and  the  Israelites  were  carried  captive  into  the  East  (see  on 
Map  vii.)  Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Sargon,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  subjugate  Juckea,  and  his  army  perished  in  a 
night  (2  Kings  xix.  35).  Recovering  from  the  tremendous 
disaster,  the  kingdom,  under  Esar-haddon  (b.c.  680-667) 
and  Assur-bani-pal  (b.c.  667-647 ),3  attempted  new  ag- 
gressions in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  seemed  on  its  way  to  universal 
dominion  over  the  then  known  world. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  general  insurrection  took  place, 
'  Elam,  Babylonia,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  I.ydia 
making  common  cause  against  the  oppressor ' 4  (about  B.C. 
652).  The  revolt  was  crushed,  but  with  difficulty,  and  the 
Assyrian  power  was  paralysed  by  the  effort.  It  was  the 
opportunity  for  Babylon,  whose  governor,  Nabopolassar, 
threw  off  the  Assyrian  supremacy  (b.c.  625).  A  few  years 
later  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Cyaxares  the  Mede, 
and,  aided  by  the  Cimmerians  and  the  Minni,  overthrew 
Nineveh  (about  b.c.  609).  '  Nabopolassar  and  Cyaxares 
divided  the  Assyrian  dominions  between  them,  the  former 
obtaining  for  his  share  Susiana,  the  Euphrates  valley,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine.  At  first,  indeed,  the  new  empire 
was  threatened  by  Egypt,  and  for  a  few  years  the  western 
provinces  were  actually  held  in  subjection  by  Pharaoh - 
Necho  ;  but  Babylon  now  aroused  herself,  defeated  Necho, 
recovered  her  territory,  and  carrying  her  arms  through 
Palestine  into  Egypt,  chastised  the  aggressor  on  his  own 
soil' 5 

Nebuchadnezzar  (or  Nebuchadrezzar),  son  of  Nabopo- 
lassar, carried  the  greatness  of  the  Babylonian  empire  to  its 
highest  pitch.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  his 
supremacy  over  Egypt,  as  well  as  Palestine,  was  fully  con- 
firmed, and  pausing  from  his  career  of  conquest,  the  king 
devoted  himself  to  those  public  works  of  usefulness  and 
splendour  which  made  his  metropolis  so  famous.  '  Is  not 
this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  ?  (Daniel  iv.  30).  His 

3  Probably  the  Asnappcr  (or  Osnapper)  of  Ezra  iv.  10,  Sayce. 

4  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  p.  140. 

5  Rawlinson,  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  34. 
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madness  and  recover)'  followed,  and  his  death,  b.c.  562. 
Evil-Merodach,  his  son  and  successor,  was  murdered  after 
three  years  by  Nergal-Sharezer  {Greek,  Neriglissar),  who  had 
married  Nebuchadnezzar's  daughter,  and  now  seized  the 
throne.  After  a  four  years'  reign,  Ncrgal-Sharezer  died, 
and  his  son,  a  mere  child,  succeeding  to  the  throne,  was 
murdered  by  Xabu-Nahid  (Nabonidus),  who,  to  strengthen 
his  position,  seems  to  have  married  the  widow  of  Nergal- 
Sharezer,  so  that  Belshazzar,  their  son,  is  called  '  son  '  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Daniel  v.  iS,  22),  being  really  his  grand- 
son on  the  daughter's  side.  Nabonidus  was  the  last  king 
of  Babylon.  Being  attacked  by  Cyrus  the  Persian,  he  left 
the  city  in  the  care  of  his  son  Belshazzar,  a  lad,  as  it 
appears,  about  seventeen.  The  overthrow  was  complete, 
and  Babylonia  ceased  to  rank  among  the  powers  of  the 
world  (see  Isaiah  xiv.  4-23  ;  xlv.  1-3). 

II. — The  M edo-Persian  Empire,  b.c.  538-331 

The  relations  of  Media  to  Persia  prior  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  are  somewhat  undefined.  The  former  was, 
however,  the  paramount  power,  the  Persian  rulers  being 
in  some  way  tributary  to  the  Median  kings,  if  not  simply 
hereditary  viceroys. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  historically  certain  that  about  B.C. 
559  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  not  only  revolted  from  the 
Modes,  but  achieved  the  mastery  over  them,  establishing  a 
kingdom  (see  p.  14),  'the  bounds  of  which  were  the 
Halys  upon  the  west,  the  Euxine  upon  the  north,  Babylonia 
upon  the  south,  and  upon  the  east  the  salt  desert  of  Iran.' 1 
The  ineffectual  struggle  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  against 
the  newly-established  power,  issued  in  the  annexation  of 
Asia  Minor,  after  which  Cyrus  extended  his  conquests  east- 
wards to  the  Indus.  Twenty  years  after  his  accession  the 
Persian  monarch  invaded  Babylonia,  and  in  the  year  538 
Babylon  fell  into  his  hands.  This  gave  Cyrus  the  whole 
country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean, 
including  the  much-coveted  possession  of  Palestine.  Among 
the  first  fruits  of  this  great  victory  was  the  edict  of  restora- 
tion (Ezra  i.  1-4),  and  numbers  of  the  Jews  re-entered  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  to  occupy  it  as  a  Persian  colony.  The 
'  Darius  the  Mede,'  whom  Cyrus  placed  in  Babylon,  and 
who  is  called  '  king,'  was  possibly  Astyages  himself,  or  one 
of  his  family.  From  this  time  till  the  death  of  Cyrus  the 
empire  seems  to  have  received  no  considerable  accession, 
and  it  was  in  the  endeavour  to  hold  its  frontier  on  the 
north-east  against  the  wild  tribes  who  menaced  it  that  he 
lost  his  life,  B.C.  529. 

Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  directed  his  aggressions  chiefly 
to  the  west,  becoming  master  of  Phoenicia,  Cyrus,  and 
Egypt ;  but  his  further  ambition  '  overleaped  itself,'  and  he 
failed,  leaving  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  to  Darius 
Hystaspis,  whose  organising  power  consolidated  the  kingdom 


1  Rawlinson,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  '  Persians.' 


into  a  political  and  military  whole,  in  particular  sub- 
stituting Persian  governors  in  the  more  distant  provinces 
for  petty  tributary  kings.2  It  was  under  Darius  that  the 
empire  thus  attained  its  full  greatness.  His  successor  Xerxes 
'  reigned  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,  over  a  hundred 
and  seven  and  twenty  provinces'  (Esther  i.  1)  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  his  great  attack  upon  Greece 
at  Marathon,  B.C.  490,  proved  for  the  first  time  the  utter 
impotence  of  the  East  against  the  cultured  and  disciplined 
prowess  of  the  West.  It  was,  says  Canon  Rawlinson,  '  the 
first  great  check  received  by  the  Persians,'  and  '  the  whole 
history  of  the  contest  between  Greece  and  Persia  is  but 
a  repetition  of  this  early  lesson.'  The  battles  of  Salamis 
(b.c.  480)  and  of  Platsea  (b.c.  479)  finally  decided  the  great 
contest,  and  the  Persians  were  driven  back  upon  the  East, 
conscious  that  a  rival  power  was  arising  in  the  West  that  would 
one  day  overwhelm  them.  The  day  at  length  arrived.  During 
the  long  reign  of  Artaxerxes  1  the  long-handed,'  the  Persian 
dominion  shrank  on  all  sides.  Revolt  succeeded  revolt, 
and  the  history  of  succeeding  reigns3  is  but  a  record  of 
struggles,  with  varying  fortune  on  either  side,  to  rivet  and  to 
break  the  bonds  that  held  together  the  fast  disintegrating 
components  of  the  mighty  empire.  Macedonia,  mean- 
while, was  steadily  rising  in  power.  Philip  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  empire,  bequeathing  the  empire  to  his 
son  Alexander,  B.C.  336,  the  year  in  which  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  ascended  the  Persian  throne.  Two  years  afterwards 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus  gave  the  Macedonian  invader  the 
mastery  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  b.c.  331  the  battle  of 
Gaugamela,  twenty  miles  from  Arbela,  completed  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire  that  a  century  and  a  half  before  had 
overshadowed  the  earth. 

III. — The  Macedonian  or  Grecian  Empire, 
b.c.  331-301. 

The  conquest  of  Darius  made  Alexander  master  of  the 
East.    Bactriana  and  Sogdiana  fell  before  the  victorious 

2  The  successors  of  Cyrus  were  : 

Cambyses  ii.,  his  son  (the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezra  iv.  6),  com- 
mitted suicide  B.C.  522. 

The  false  Smerdis,  pretended  brother  of  Cambyses  (the 
Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  iv.  7),  killed  on  discovery  of  his  imposture 
B.C.  521. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes  (the  Darius  of  the  books  of  Ezra, 
Zechariah,  Haggai),  B.C.  521-486. 

Xerxes  (the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther),  B.C.  486-465. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  '  long-handed  '  (the  Artaxerxes 
of  Nehemiah),  B.C.  465-425. 

3  Xerxes  ii.    425.    (2  months). 
SOGDIANOS.    425.    (7  months). 

Darius  'Nothus,'  B.C.  424-405,  in  which  last  year  Egypt  was 
lost  to  Persia. 

Artaxerxes  '  Mnemon,'  b.c  405-362  (the  expedition  of  Cyrus 
the  younger). 

Artaxerxes  'Ochus,'  b.c  362-339. 
Darius  '  Codomannus,'  B.C.  336-331. 
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Macedonian.  He  traversed  Afghanistan  to  India,  crossed 
the  River  Indus,  entered  the  Punjaub,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  River  Jelum  (Hydaspes),  where  he  routed  Porus, 
the  Indian  monarch,  then  pressed  onward  to  the  Hyphasis 
(Sutlej),  the  most  easterly  of  the  '  Five  Rivers,'  but  was 
compelled,  by  his  wearied  and  terror-stricken  soldiers,  to 
return  westwards.  His  march  through  Gedrosia  to  Per- 
sepolis  was  perhaps  among  all  the  achievements  of  his  life 
the  most  wonderful ;  while  his  admiral,  Nearchus,  brought 
a  fleet  that  had  been  built  on  the  Hydaspes,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates.  Fixing  upon  Babylon 
as  the  capital  of  his  empire,  Alexander  was  now  proceeding 
to  round  off  his  conquests  by  the  subjugation  of  Arabia, 
when  he  suddenly  died  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age 
(b.c.  323),  and  his  empire  was  hopelessly  divided.  After  a 
long  series  of  struggles  between  Alexander's  generals  and 
satraps,  the  battle  of  Ipsus  finally  broke  up  the  kingdom, 
B.C.  301.  The  Syrian  and  the  Egyptian  generals  mainly 
now  divided  the  power  between  them. 

The  '  world '  which  had  successively  tempted  and  baffled 
the  ambition  of  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian,  was 
now  again  disintegrated.  Of  what  power  would  it  next  be 
the  prize  ?    The  answer  was  preparing  in  the  West ! 

Meantime,  Palestine  fell  to  the  share,  first,  of  the 
Syrian  satraps  ;  but  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  the 
whole  province  had  come  under  the  power  of  the  Egyptian 
kings,1  and  so  remained  until  the  days  of  Ptolemy  V., 
when  Antiochus  '  the  Great '  achieved  the  independence 
of  Syria,  but  brought  Judasa  under  a  far  more  galling  yoke 
than  that  of  Egypt  had  been.  The  tale  of  oppression  that 
follows  is,  perhaps,  the  saddest  in  the  Jewish  annals.  After 
years  of  bitter  persecution  and  suffering,  the  Maccabees 
achieved  for  the  nation  a  century  of  independence  ;  1  >ut 
contending  factions  in  the  end  so  weakened  the  State  that 
it  fell  an  easy  victory  to  Rome.  It  was  in  the  year  a.d.  44 
that  the  Romans,  having  for  some  time  been  practically 
masters  of  the  situation,  finally  made  their  dominion  abso- 
lute in  Palestine. 

IV. — The  Roman  Empire,  b.c.  31. 

It  is  hard  to  assign  the  exact  period  when  the  fourth 
great  world-empire  was  at  its  greatest.  Taking  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  31,  the  extent  of  the  dominion, 

1  Egyptian  Kings  : 

Ptolemy  i,  '  Sotcr, '  son  of  Lagus,  B.C.  323-283. 
Ptolemy  ii,  'Philadelphia,'  B.C.  283-247. 
Ptolemy  111,  '  Eueigetes,'  B.C.  247-222. 
Ptolemy  iv,  '  Philopator,'  b.c.  222-205. 
Ptolemy  v,  '  Epiphancs,'  b.c.  205-181. 
Syrian  Kings  : 

Antiochus  hi,  '  the  Great,'  B.c.  223-187.     It  was  in  the  year  203 
that  the  Jews  attached  themselves  to  the  Syrian  king. 
Seleucus  iv,  '  Philopator,'  B.C.  187-175. 

Antiochus  iv,  '  Epiphanes,'  b.c.  175-164.  The  oppressions  of  this 
king  led  to  the  Alaccabee  revolt,  B.C.  168. 


as  established  by  Augustus,  has  been  thus  described  by 
Canon  Rawlinson  :  '  The  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire 
may  be  stated  in  a  general  way,  as  follows  : — On  the  north, 
the  British  Channel,  the  German  Ocean,  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Euxine  ;  on  the  east,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  desert  of  Syria ;  on  the  south,  the  great  African  desert ; 
and  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic.  It  extended  from  east  to 
west,  a  distance  of  fifty  degrees,  or  about  2,500  miles,  be- 
tween Cape  Finisterre  and  the  vicinity  of  Erzeroum.  Its 
average  breadth  was  about  fifteen  degrees,  or  about  1,000 
miles.  It  comprised  the  modem  countries  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Western  Holland,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
parts  of  Baden  and  Wurtemburg,  most  of  Bavaria,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  the  Tyrol,  Austria  Proper,  Western  Hungary, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  Servia,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Idumaea,  Egypt,  the  Cyrenaica, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  most  of  Morocco.  Its  area 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  square 
miles. 

'The  entire  empire,  exclusive  of  Italy,  was  divided  into 
"  Provinces,"  which  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under 
three  heads,  viz.  :  the  Western,  or  European  ;  the  Eastern, 
or  Asiatic  ;  and  the  Southern,  or  African.  The  Western,  or 
European  Frovinces,  were  fourteen  in  number ;  viz.  :  Spain, 
Gaul,  Germany,  Vindelicia,  Rhsetia,  Noricum,  Pannonia, 
Mcesia,  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Achaea,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia.  The  Eastern,  or  Asiatic,  were  eight,  viz.  :  Asia 
Proper,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia, 
Syria,  and  Palestine.  The  Southern,  or  African,  were  five, 
viz.  :  Egypt,  the  Cyrenaica  (including  Crete),  Africa  Proper, 
Numidia,  and  Mauritania.  The  entire  number  was  thus 
twenty-seven.'  - 

The  New  Testament  History  falls  within  the  reigns  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  Only 
Augustus  (Luke  ii.  1),  Tiberius  (iii.  1),  and  Claudius  (Acts 
xi.  28  ;  xviii.  2),  are  mentioned  ;  but  Nero  is  alluded  to  in 
the  Acts  from  ch.  xxv.  to  the  end,  and  Philippians  iv.  22. 
The  Roman  Emperor  in  the  New  Testament  is  usually 
called  Cnssar  (Acts  xxv.  10,  n,  12,  21),  though  sometimes 
Augustus  (ver.  21,  25,  A.V.),  and  once  lord  (ver.  26).  We 
thus  find  many  characteristics  of  the  Roman  rule  constantly 
before  us  in  the  New  Testament.  We  hear  of  Ca;sar  the 
sole  king  (John  xix.  15),  of  Cyrenius  (R.V.  Quirinius), 
'governor  of  Syria'  (Luke  ii.  2);  of  Pontius  Pilate,  Felix, 
and  Festus,  the  'governors,'  i.e.,  procurators,  of  Judaea,  of 
the  '  tetrarchs '  Herod,  Philip,  and  Lysanias  (iii.  1);  of 
'  King  Agrippa  '  (Acts  xxv.  13),  of  Roman  soldiers,  legions, 
centurions,  publicans ;  of  the  tribute-money  (Matt.  xxii. 
19),  the  taxing  (R.V.  enrolment)  of  'the  whole  world' 
(Luke  ii.  1).  Several  notices  of  the  provincial  administra- 
tion of  the  Romans,  and  the  condition  of  provincial  cities 
occur  in  the  narrative  of  Paul's  journeys  (Acts  xiii.  7  ;  xvi. 
'  2,  35,  38  ;  xviii.  12  ;  xix.  38).3 

-  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  pp.  453-4. 

3  See  art.  '  Roman  Empire  '  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary. 
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Foreshadowing  of  these  Empires  in  the  Visions  of  Daniel. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  groat  majority  of  expositors  that 
the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Daniel  ii.)  and  the  vision 
of  Daniel  '  in  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar '  (Daniel  vii.)  con- 
tain a  prophetic  delineation  of  these  four  world-monarchies; 
and  without  entering  into  any  questions  of  disputed  inter- 
pretation, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  coincidences 
are  most  striking. 

1.  The  Babylonian  Empire.  In  the  former  vision  'the 
head  of  gold '  (ch.  ii.  32,  3S)  ;  in  the  latter,  the  beast  'like 
a  lion  '  with  '  eagle's  wings  '  (ch.  vii.  4),  emblematic  of  swift, 
resistless  conquest,  until  '  the  wings  were  plucked,'  and  it 
became  at  once  more  humane  and  more  feeble. 

2.  The  Medo-Persian  Empire.  In  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream,  'the  breast  and  arms  of  silver'  (ch.  ii.  32),  a  king- 
dom '  inferior  to  the  former  in  absolutism  :  twofold,  like 
man's  chest,  the  right  hand  symbolising  the  Persian,  the 
left  the  Median  power.'  The  emblem  in  Daniel's  vision  is 
that  of  the  bear  (ch.  vii.  5)  '  "  raised  up  on  one  side,"  ready 
to  use  the  arm  in  which  its  chief  strength  lies.  It  lifts 
itself  up  heavily,  in  contrast  with  the  winged  rapidity  of  the 
Chaldcean  or  Babylonian  conquests.  The  "  three  ribs  in 
its  mouth  "  correspond  accurately  to  the  three  kingdoms 
which  the  Medo-Persian  Empire  swallowed  up,  the  Lydian, 
Babylonian,  Egyptian.  It  is  bidden,  "  Arise,  devour  much 
flesh  !  "  in  conformity  with  the  greedy,  "  all-eating  "  charac- 
ter of  the  animal.  Waste  of  human  life  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  Persian  empire  in  its  heavy  aggressiveness.' 1 

3.  The  Grecian,  or  Macedonian  Empire.  In  the  former 
vision  'the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass'  (ch.  ii.  32,  39),  one 
at  first,  then  divided,  combining  quiescence  (as  in  the  East) 
with  power  of  motion  (as  in  the  West)  ;  ~  perhaps  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  separation  which  followed  Alexander's  death. 
The  emblem  in  Daniel's  vision  is  that  of  the  '  leopard '  (ch. 
vii.  6),  or  panther,  fierce  and  insatiable,  '  with  four  wings,' 
swift  and  subtle  in  its  flight,  and  '  four  heads,'  circumspect, 
intelligent,  with  views  in  all  directions,  north,  east,  west, 
and  south.  Nothing  could  more  aptly  set  forth  the  con- 
quering progress  and  plans  of  Alexander. 

4.  The  Roman  Empire.  In  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  the 
'  legs  of  iron  '  and  1  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay '  (ch. 
ii.  33,  40)  symbolise  '  strength,  ending  in  division — strength 
yet  greater  than  in  the  third  empire,  ending  in  greater  divi- 
sion, yet  even  in  its  division  retaining  to  the  end,  in  its 
several  portions,  its  original  iron  might.  Its  chief  charac- 
teristic is  its  strength.  It  crushes  all  successively.  Twofold 
in  its  form  (as  the  Roman  power,  itself  one,  came  to  be 
divided  into  East  and  West),  it  ends  in  yet  further  division 
into  ten  kingdoms,  and  the  iron  commingles  itself  with  a 
material  as  plastic  as  itself  is  unyielding,  "potter's  clay."3 
The  vision  of  Daniel  reveals  a  beast,  to  which  no  name  is 


1  Pusey,  Lectures  on  Daniel,  p.  70. 

2  lb.  p.  65. 

3  lb.  p.  66. 


given  (ch.  vii.  7),  'dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceed- 
ingly ;  and  it  had  great  iron  teeth :  it  devoured  and  brake 
in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  his  feet :  and  it 
was  diverse  from  all  the  beasts  that  were  before  it ;  and  it 
had  ten  horns.'  The  unsparing  and  all-subduing  power  of 
Rome  is  fitly  represented  by  this  symbol,  and  the  ten  horns 
probably  represent  ten  (or  an  indefinite  number  of)  king- 
doms, into  which  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  after  the 
irruption  of  the  northern  nations.  What  kingdom  or  power 
is  meant  by  the  '  little  horn  '  which  came  up  among  the 
ten  '  has  been  much  disputed.  This  part  of  the  vision  may 
belong  to  the  future. 

5.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  dream  of  the 
Babylonian  king  a  stone  is  seen,  '  cut  out  without  hands, 
which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet ?  then  'became  a  great 
mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth'  (ch.  ii.  34,  35).  That 
this  refers  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  evident ;  and  it  is 
observable  further  that  the  direct  collision  between  this 
kingdom  and  the  world-power  was  in  the  Roman  days  : 
although,  indirectly,  the  '  stone '  caused  the  destruction  also 
of  the  other  kingdoms.  The  sublime  truth  symbolised,  is 
that  all  the  forces  of  the  world  shall  yield  in  turn  to  the 
Divine  power  revealed  in  Christ.  The  same  thought  is  set 
forth  in  Daniel's  vision  under  the  emblems  of  a  tribunal  and 
a  judge,  before  whom  all  forms  of  falsehood  are  condemned 
and  destroyed,  the  '  dominion  and  glory  and  kingdom '  of 
one  '  like  the  Son  of  man '  being  the  climax  of  the  whole 
(ch.  vii.  9-14). 

The  vision  of  Daniel  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar  (ch. 
viii.)  corresponds  in  part  with  the  foregoing  two.  In  this 
last  the  Medo-Persian  empire  is  symbolised  by  'a  ram 
which  had  two  horns '  (ver.  3),  '  but  one  (the  Persian)  was 
higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last.'  The 
ram  pushed  '  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward ' 
(ver.  4),  symbolising  the  threefold  direction  of  the  Persian 
conquests,  and  answering  to  the  'three  ribs  in  the  bear's 
mouth '  of  the  earlier  vision.  Then  against  the  ram  there 
comes  (ver.  5)  a  'he  goat  from  the  west' — from  Europe — 
and  in  the  swiftness  of  his  course  '  touched  not  the  ground.' 
So  the  leopard  of  the  previous  vision  had  'four  wings.' 
The  Macedonian  empire  is  plainly  intended,  and  '  the 
notable  horn  between  its  eyes '  can  be  none  other  than 
Alexander  the  Great,  whose  victories  over  Persia  are  strik- 
ingly pictured  in  ver.  7  :  He  '  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his 
two  horns  :  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand 
before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and 
stamped  upon  him  :  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver 
the  ram  out  of  his  hand.'  But  'when  he  was  strong,  the 
great  horn  was  broken ; ' — Alexander  died  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power — 'and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.'  The  Macedonian 
empire  was  divided,  '  Cassander  obtaining  the  western,  or 
European  provinces ;  Lysimachus  the  northern,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine ;   Seleucus  the  eastern,  including 
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Persia,  Babylon,  Syria,  etc. ;  and  Ptolemy,  Egypt,  and  the 
rest  of  Africa,  with  Palestine,  which,  however,  was  the 
subject  of  frequent  warfare  between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt. 

The  '  little  horn  '  that  came  forth  out  of  one  of  these  four 
(ver.  9)  is  generally  thought  to  represent  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Seleucus,  and  whose 
persecution  of  the  Jews  is  symbolized  in  vers.  10-12. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  the  vision,  vers.  20-25.  Other 
interpretations,  however,  have  been  given  of  this  part  of  the  1 
vision,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  making  the  '  little  horn '  here 
identical  in  significance  with  that  in  ch.  vii.  8,  20,  24. 
According  to  the  general  view,  this  vision  of  Daniel  alto- 
gether omits  the  fourth  kingdom  of  the  others,  dealing  only 
with  the  second  and  third. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  many  modern  expositors  have  j 
adopted  a  different  view  of  the  four  kingdoms,  as  depicted 
in  the  two  earlier  visions.  According  to  their  scheme,  the 
Babylonian,  Median,  Persian,  and  Macedonian  kingdoms 
are  intended;  the  'feet  of  iron  and  clay'  (ch.  ii.  33)  denoting  | 
the  partition  of  the  last-named  empire  among  Alexander's 
generals,  with  the  consequent  enfeeblement  of  the  whole, 
the  ten  horns  of  ch.  vii.  7  symbolising  the  same  thing. 
This  interpretation  undoubtedly  allows  the  '  little  horn '  of 
chs.  vii.  and  viii.  to  be  interpreted  of  the  same  persecuting 
power ;  but  the  objections  to  it  on  other  grounds  are  grave. 
Alexander's  empire  was  at  first  divided  into  four  kingdoms, 


not  into  ten  (ch.  viii.  8) ;  and,  again,  it  was  the  Roman 
Empire,  not  the  already  shattered  and  practically  extinct 
Grecian  power,  that  was  smitten  by  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  as  by  the  stone  cut  out  without  hands.  A  very 
succinct  and  able  view  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
will  be  found  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  '  Excursus  on 
the  Four  Kingdoms,'  vol.  vi.,  p.  332. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  how  the  course  of  these 
world-empires  prepared  the  way  for  the  Gospel.  Every 
attempt  to  gather  all  countries  under  one  sway  helped  to 
break  up  the  partition  between  the  several  nations  of 
mankind,  and  accustomed  men,  in  some  dim  way,  to  the 
conception  of  human  unity ;  while,  more  particularly,  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  spread  the  Greek  language  through- 
out the  known  world,  preparing  thus  a  vehicle  for  the 
message  of  salvation ;  and  the  Roman  power,  in  its  resistless 
march,  had  subdued  the  nations  into  a  stillness  in  which 
the  proclamation  of  heavenly  truth  might  be  heard  by  all  : 

'  No  war  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around  ; 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up-hung  ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  by  hostile  blood  ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng  ; 
And  kings  sat  si  ill  with  awful  eye, 

As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovereign  Lord  was  nigh.' 

Milton. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R  IX. 

The  Holy  Land  in  the  Time  of  our  Saviour. 

{MAP  XII.) 


Tin:  name  Palestine,  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  not 
met  with  in  Scripture.  In  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Old  Testament  we  indeed  find  the  term  once,  and 
another  form  of  it,  Palestina,  three  times ;  but  in  each  case 
it  is  used  to  denote  the  maritime  plain  inhabited  by  the 
Philistines;1  and  in  the  Revised  Version,  the  Hebrew  is 
properly  translated  Pkilistia.  Soon  after  the  Christian  era, 
however,  we  find  classical  writers  using  the  term  Palcestina 
for  the  whole  land  of  Israel,  a  fact  explained  by  Mr.  George 
Grove  as  follows : 

1  As  lying  next  the  sea,  and  as  being  also  the  high  road 
from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia  and  the  richer  regions  north  of  it, 
the  Philistine  plain  became  sooner  known  to  the  western 
world  than  the  country  further  inland,  and  was  called  by 
them,  Syria  Palaestina  (Philistine  Syria).  .  .  .  From  thence 
it  was  gradually  extended  to  the  country  further  inland,  till 
in  the  Roman  and  later  Greek  authors,  both  heathen  and 
Christian,  it  becomes  the  usual  appellation  for  the  whole 
country  of  the  Jews,  both  west  and  east  of  Jordan.' 2 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  country  west  of  Jordan  was 
divided  into  three  large  provinces — Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee ;  while  east  of  Jordan  we  have  Peraea  (the  '  beyond 
Jordan '  of  the  Gospels)  answering  very  much  to  the  Gilead 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  Decapolis,  or  the  district  of  '  ten 
cities,'  not  clearly  definable ;  and,  in  place  of  the  ancient 
Bashan,  a  group  of  five  Roman  provinces — Gaulonitis, 
Auranitis,  Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  and  Ituraea.  Phoenicia,  or 
the  '  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,'  has  already  been  treated  as 
a  separate  province  (page  16) ;  properly  speaking  it  was  not 
part  of  the  '  Holy  Land.'  Another  district  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  country,  was  Abilene,  mentioned  in  Luke  iii. 
i,  for  a  notice  of  which  see  under  the  Tetrarchies  (page 
46).  The  Idumaea  of  Mark  iii.  8  was  politically  a  part  of 
Judaea,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  held  by 
the  Jews  being  somewhat  peculiar,  it  will  be  treated  as  a 
separate  province  (see  page  46). 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely  when  the  three 
large  territorial  divisions  west  of  Jordan  came  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  Jews  in  place  of  the  old  tribal  divisions ;  the 
change  was,  probably,  very  gradual,  dating  from  the  return 
of  the  people  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon. 


1  Exodus  xv.  14;  Isaiah  xiv.  29,  31. 

-  -Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  art.  'Pal.  stine.' 


The  geography  of  the  country  will  be  dealt  with  under 
these  divisions,  and  a  notice  of  the  Tetrarchies  as  allotted 
after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  will  follow  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

JtJD.EA. 

The  ancient  territory  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (with  parts 
of  Ephraim,  Simeon  and  Dan)  received  its  appellation  from 
the  greatest  of  these  tribes,  '  Judah's  (land) '  or  Judaea, 
sometimes  in  Old  English,  '  Jewry.'  Strictly  speaking,  the 
name  was  only  applicable  in  this  provincial  sense,  but  it 
was  sometimes  used  by  foreigners  as  denoting  the  whole 
country  of  the  Jews.  From  east  to  west,  Judaea  extended 
from  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 
North  and  south,  the  limits  cannot  be  fixed  with  scientific 
accuracy ;  there  was  no  natural  boundary  between  Judaea 
and  Samaria,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of 
Idumaea  properly  belonged  to  Judaea.  In  the  Talmud,  the 
southern  boundary  is  drawn  from  Ascalon  to  Petra,  a  town 
about  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  regard  to  the  northern  boundary,  some  authorities 
maintain  that  the  whole  plain  of  Sharon  was  included  in  the 
province,  for  Josephus  claims  that  all  the  maritime  towns  as 
far  as  Ptolemais  belonged  to  Judaea.  Major  Conder, 
however,  points  out  that  though  in  a  political  sense  this  was 
probably  true,  it  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  national 
division  of  the  country ;  and  he  adds,  '  it  seems  clear  from 
various  passages  in  the  Talmud,  that  the  Plain  of  Sharon 
was  reckoned  as  part  of  the  country  of  the  Cuthim ' 
(Samaria).3  This  certainly  seems  to  be  a  more  natural 
division,  and  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  we  have  adopted  it  on  our  map. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the^Roman  Province  of  Judaea, 
formally  annexed  to  Syria  after  the  death  of  Archelaus, 
included  Samaria  (see  the  Tetrarchies,  page  46). 

According  to  Josephus,  the  province  was  divided  into 
eleven  portions,  of  which  the  royal  city  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  chief,  and  ruled  over  the  neighbouring  country,  as  the 
head  does  over  the  body.  As  for  the  other  cities  which 
were  inferior  to  it,  they  presided  over  their  several  toparchies. 
Gophna  was  the  second  of  these  cities  ;  Acrabatta  the  next ; 


:)  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  3 10. 
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after  them,  Thamna,  Lydda,  Emmaus,  Pella,  Idumoea, 
Engedi,  Herodium,  and  Jericho  ;  and  after  these  came 
Jamnia  and  Joppa,  as  presiding  over  the  neighbouring 
people  ( Wars  iii.  3  §  5). 

The  physical  features  of  the  province  are  diversified  and 
well  defined.  Major  Conder,  writing  after  a  recent  survey, 
says :  '  East  of  the  Hebron  and  of  the  Jerusalem  hills 
stretches  the  desert  of  Judah,  a  plateau  broken  by  ridges 
and  ravines  reaching  to  the  tall  cliffs  which  rise  from  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Beyond  this  desert,  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  stretch  along  the 
north  shores  of  the  sea,  and  are  about  1,000  feet  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  The  Judaean  desert 
is  without  exception  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  district 
in  Syria.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  man  or  beast  can 
find  a  living  in  such  a  land.  Yet,  as  David  found  pastures 
for  those  "  few  poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness "  so  do  the 
desert  Arabs  find  food  for  their  goats  among  the  rocks.' 1 

On  the  west  of  the  Judaean  mountains  is  the  region  called 
Shephelah — the  designation  of  the  plain  of  Philistia — • 
extending  to  the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  hill  country,  or 
'the  mountains  of  Judaea,'  consists  of  a  number  of  pre- 
cipitous ridges,  interspersed  with  numerous  small  valleys, 
well  watered  by  brooks  and  rivulets.  It  forms  a  broad 
table-land,  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in 
breadth ;  and  its  round,  steep  hills,  long  ridges,  and  verdant 
plains,  present  a  constantly  diversified  and  picturesque 
scene.  The  villages  of  Judaea  were  generally  built  on  the 
tops  of  hills ;  and  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  the  female 
peasants  are  seen  carrying  on  their  shoulders  the  water, 
contained  in  earthen  pitchers,  from  the  springs  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains. 

In  connection  with  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  the  chief 
places  of  interest  in  Judaea  are  Jerusalem,  Bethany,  and 
Bethlehem.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  description 
of  the  royal  city  and  its  environs  (p.  56);  and  here  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  notice  the  birth-place  of  Christ. 

The  town  of  Bethlehem  still  remains,  situated,  according 
to  Baedeker,  2,527  feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  two  hills 
running  from  east  to  west,  which  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  short  saddle. 

'  Its  confined  position  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  long 
gray  hill,  would  leave  "no  room"  for  the  crowded  travellers 
to  find  shelter.  ...  Its  southern  situation  made  it  always  a 
resting-place,  probably  the  first  halting-place  from  Jerusalem, 
on  the  way  to  Egypt.' 2 

Samaria. 

Samaria  comprehended  the  original  possessions  of  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  Josephus  (  Wars  iii.  3 
§4)  describes  its  general  features  in  the  following  terms: 


1  Palestine,  pp.  35,  36. 

'-'  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  163. 


'  It  is  entirely  of  the  same  nature  as  Judaea,  for  both 
countries  are  made  up  of  hills  and  valleys,  are  moist  enough 
for  agriculture,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  have  abundance 
of  trees,  and  are  full  of  autumnal  fruit,  both  that  which 
grows  wild,  and  that  which  is  the  result  of  cultivation. 
They  are  not  naturally  watered  by  many  streams,  but 
derive  their  chief  moisture  from  rain-water  (preserved  in 
reservoirs  during  the  dry  season),  of  which  they  have  no 
want ;  and  as  for  those  streams  which  they  have,  their 
waters  are  exceeding  sweet.  By  reason  also  of  the  excellent 
grass  which  they  have,  their  cattle  yield  more  milk  than 
those  in  other  places  ;  and,  what  is  the  greatest  sign  of 
excellency  and  abundance,  they  each  of  them  are  very  full 
of  people.' 

After  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  were  carried  away 
captive  to  Assyria,  their  conquerors  planted  in  the  land 
colonies  from  Babylon,  Hamath,  and  other  heathen  places, 
who  introduced  their  idolatrous  practices  (see  page  35). 
These  people  mingled  with  the  poor  and  feeble  Israelites 
left  in  the  land,  and  a  system  of  religion  was  introduced  in 
which  the  worship  of  idols  was  associated  with  that  of  the 
true  God.  On  the  return  of  the  Jews,  an  inveterate  enmity 
sprang  up  between  the  two  races,  and  although  the  Samari- 
tans eventually  renounced  their  idolatry  for  a  rigid  Mosaism, 
the  two  peoples  would  have  no  dealings  one  with  the  other 
(John  iv.  9).  Continual  conflicts  took  place,  and  the  Jews, 
being  the  stronger  party,  made  encroachments  on  the 
Samaritan  boundaries,  which  accordingly  varied  at  different 
periods. 

The  greater  part  of  the  western  Jordan  valley  lies  within  the 
limits  of  Samaria  ;  and  Jews  travelling  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem to  attend  the  feasts  were  accustomed  to  take  the  route 
east  of  Jordan,  to  avoid  the  Samaritan  people.  The  emphasis 
laid  upon  our  Lord's  journey  through  Samaria  (John  iv.  4) 
is  partly  explained  by  this  fact.  On  another  occasion  Christ 
and  His  disciples  were  passing  through  Samaria,  when  James 
and  John  were  for  calling  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  the 
people  of  a  village  where  He  was  rejected  (Luke  ix.  54). 
It  is  interesting  to  read  that  one  of  these  apostles  subse- 
quently preached  the  gospel  '  in  many  villages  of  the 
Samaritans'  (Acts  viii.  25). 

The  Plain  of  Sharon,  so  famous  in  ancient  times  for  its 
luxuriant  fertility  and  its  pastures,  lies  between  Joppa  and 
Carmel.  It  is  now  frequently  infested  by  Bedouins,  and  is 
but  little  cultivated,  though  the  soil  yields  rich  crops  after 
rain  and  in  places  where  it  is  irrigated.  We  learn  from  a 
recent  survey  that  the  plain  is  occupied  by  '  scattered  oak- 
woods,  sandy  dunes,  marshes,  and  boggy  streams.' 

The  chief  cities  of  the  province  were  Samaria  (re-named 
Sebaste  by  Herod  the  Great)  and  Shechem.  'The  site  of 
Samaria  is  that  of  a  considerable  town  upon  an  isolated 
hill,  with  springs  in  the  valley  and  olives  climbing  the 
terraced  slopes.  On  the  summit  a  colonnade,  probably  of 
the  age  of  Herod  the  Great,  runs  round  a  long  quadrangle, 
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GALILEE. 


enclosing  the  site  of  the  temple  built  in  honour  of  Augustus 
by  Herodian  servility.' 1 

On  or  near  the  site  of  Shechem  now  stands  Nablus,  a 
large  stone  town  in  a  well-watered  and  fruitful  gorge.  This 
town  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  survivors  of  the  old  Samaritan 
sect — about  160  in  number. 2  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  east  of  Nablus  is  the  undisputed  site  of  Jacob's  Well, 
and  to  the  north  of  this  the  site  of  Sychar  (mentioned  in 
John  iv.  5)  is  indicated  by  the  modern  village  of  Askar. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Samaria  was  included  in  the 
Roman  province  of  Judcea.  During  our  Lord's  ministry  the 
province  was  under  the  procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
whose  cruelty  towards  the  Samaritans  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  downfall  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii.  4  §§  1,  2). 

Galilee. 

This  was  the  most  northerly  division  of  Palestine,  and 
contained,  in  the  main,  the  territory  allotted  to  the  four 
tribes  of  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and  Asher. 

The  exact  limits  of  the  province  cannot  be  denned ; 
probably  they  varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  internal 
and  neighbouring  political  changes.  Major  Conder  gives 
the  boundaries  of  Herod's  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  as  follows  : — 

1  On  the  E.  by  Jordan,  on  the  S.  by  Samaria,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  N.W.  by  Phoenicia,  and  on 
the  N.  by  Leontes.' 3  From  a  geographical  point  of  view 
the  province  may  be  dealt  with  as  lying  between  these 
limits,  and  we  may  fairly  leave  the  vexed  question  of  the 
constantly  changing  political  boundaries. 

In  the  time  of  Josephus  Galilee  was  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower,  the  boundary  being  marked  by  the  town  Caphar 
Hananiah  (the  present  Kefr  ,And?t,  immediately  south  of 
Safed).  Upper  Galilee  was  a  hilly  country,  with  deep, 
fruitful  valleys.  Lower,  or  Southern  Galilee,  was  the  territory 
occupied  by  Issachar  in  the  early  days  of  Israel,  and  included 
the  celebrated  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  runs  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  and  from  the  hills  of  Samaria 
to  those  of  Galilee. 

This  province  was  more  honoured  with  our  Saviour's 
presence  and  ministry  than  any  other :  hence  He  was  called 
a  Galilean.  To  this  province  also  He  commanded  His 
apostles  to  repair,  and  converse  with  Him  after  His  resur- 
rection (Matt,  xxviii.  7-10)  ;  and  of  this  country  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  apostles  were  natives  ;  on  which 
account  they  are  styled  by  the  angels,  '  men  of  Galilee ' 
(Acts  i.  11). 

The  meaning  of  the  term  '  Galilee  of  the  Nations,'  or 
'Gentiles' (Isaiah  ix.  1  ;  Matt.  iv.  15),  is  not  clear;  possibly, 
t  was  applied  to  the  outlying  districts,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Gentile  world.    Both  Major  Conder  and  Dr.  Selah  Merrill 


1  Conder's  Palestine,  p.  67. 
5  Ibid.  p.  64. 

3  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica,  art.  'Galilee.' 


maintain  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  Galileans  were  at  all  a  mixed  race,  as  some  have  thought. 
Dr.  Merrill  also  argues  very  ably  against  the  common  notion 
that  the  Galileans  were  held  in  contempt  by  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem.4  He  points  out  that  though  their  dialect,  or 
rather  pronunciation,  was  somewhat  different,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  despised  on  that  account ;  and  as 
to  alleged  '  religious  looseness,'  he  shows  that  the  Galileans 
were  stricter  in  regard  to  morals,  and  adhered  more  closely 
to  the  law  than  the  people  of  Judaea  themselves. 

According  to  Josephus,  Galilee  contained  two  hundred 
and  four  cities  and  villages  {Life  45),  the  smallest  of  which 
numbered  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  (  Wars  iii.  3  §  2)  ; 
and  though  the  correctness  of  this  statement  has  been  called 
in  question,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  conclusive  reason 
for  doubting  it. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  history  are :  Bethsaida,  Capernaum,  Chorazin, 
Magdala,  Tiberias,  Cana,  Nain,  and  Nazareth.  Of  these, 
the  first  five  were  on,  or  near,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  are 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  pp.  58,  59. 

Nazareth  was  situated  on  the  range  of  hills  north  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  a  sort  of  basin  or  enclosure.  The 
site  is  easily  identified  as  that  now  occupied  by  a  village 
bearing  the  same  name — en-Nazirah.  Behind  this  village 
rises  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  commands  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  Palestine,  embracing  the  snowy  crest  of 
Hermon  on  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  and  the 
hills  of  Samaria  on  the  S.  Regarding  the  size  and  import- 
ance of  Nazareth  a  good  deal  of  misconception  exists.  It 
was  by  no  means  an  insignificant  place  ;  '  the  writers  of  the 
Gospel  invariably  speak  of  it  as  a  "  city,"  and  in  no  case  do 
they  call  it  a  village  ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  or  twenty  thousand 
souls.'5  Nor  was  it,  strictly  speaking,  a  secluded  city;  it 
was  only  '  three  short  days'  journey  from  Jerusalem ;  about 
six  hours  from  Ptolemais,  the  port  at  which  news  and  mer- 
chandise from  Rome  first  reached  Palestine  ....  also  one 
hour  and  a  half  from  Sepphoris,  which,  before  Christ's  time, 
was  the  capital  of  Galilee,  and  even  remained  so  until 
Herod  Antipas  built  Tiberias,  in  a.d.  28.' 6  Certainly 
Nazareth  was  honoured  in  no  common  measure  :  except- 
ing Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  no  other  place  can  afford 
such  an  interest  for  the  Bible  student  as  the  town  where 
our  Lord  spent  the  greater  part  of  His  earthly  existence. 

Cana  of  Galilee,  the  scene  of  Christ's  first  miracle, 
lay  to  the  north  of  Nazareth.  The  exact  site  is  somewhat 
in  dispute,  but  the  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
village  Kefr  Kenna,  four  miles  south  of  the  ruins  of  K&nak, 
which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  true  site. 

Nain,  where  our  Saviour  raised  the  widow's  son  to  lile. 


4  Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  pp.  1 09,  sq. 

8  Ibid.  p.  8. 

0  Ibid.  pp.  123,  124. 
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was  a  town  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  Little  Hermon 
range.  A  village  of  the  same  name  (Nein),  looking  west- 
ward over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  occupies  the  site. 

Ptolemais,  the  ancient  Accho,  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Galilee,  did  not  belong  to  the  Galileans,  the  Israelites  never 
having  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  old  inhabitants.  Its 
name  was  probably  changed  by  Ptolemy  I.,  who  was  for 
some  time  master  of  this  part  of  Syria  ;  after  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  sway,  however,  the  ancient  name  was  revived  in 
the  modern  appellation  of  Acre,  The  only  mention  of  the 
town  in  the  New  Testament  is  in  Acts  xxi.  7. 

Carmel  once  belonged  to  Galilee,  but  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Tyrians. 

On  the  north-eastern  outskirts  of  Galilee  was  Paneas 
(now  the  ruins  of  Banias),  the  name  of  which  was  altered 
to  Casarea  Philippi  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  in  honour  of 
the  Roman  Emperor,  Tiberius  Caesar.  Whether  Christ  ever 
actually  entered  the  city  we  do  not  know  ;  at  least  He  came 
into  its  immediate  neighbourhood  (Matt.  xvi.  13  ;  Mark  viii. 
27).  'Among  these  rocks,'  writes  Canon  Tristram,  'St. 
Peter  confessed  His  divinity — that  confession  which  was 
the  "  Rock  of  the  Church."  Six  days  at  least  did  He 
sojourn  here.  From  hence  He  took  the  chosen  three  up 
into  the  mountain  of  Hermon  behind,  and  was  transfigured 
before  them.  Here  was  set  that  wondrous  seal  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  as  well  as  to  His  Godhead.  Hence 
He  set  His  face  for  the  last  time  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
here  unfolded  His  coming  passion.' 1 

The  site  of  Bethabara  (R.V.  Bethany),  where  it  is 
generally  assumed  our  Lord  was  baptized,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  Tradition  has  placed  it  at  a 
ford  east  of  Jericho,  but  within  recent  years  a  ford  called 
'Abarah  has  been  discovered  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  now  regarded  as  the  true  site.  If 
this  site  be  accepted,  the  two  readings — Bethabara  and 
Bethany  or  Bethania  —  can  easily  be  reconciled.  Beth 
Abarah  means  the  '  house  of  crossing,'  and  was  probably 
the  name  of  the  village  by  the  ford  ;  while  Bethania  (or 
Bethany)  may  be  the  Greek  form  of  Bashan,  in  which  pro- 
vince the  village  stood.2  Another  explanation  is  that  the 
name  of  the  village  was  changed  after  the  apostles'  time 
from  Bethany  to  Bethabara. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  notice  the  most 
important  places  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  account 
of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  fertile  and 
well-watered  province  was  thickly  studded  with  populous 
and  flourishing  towns.  The  chief  productions  were  oil, 
wine,  wheat,  flax,  and  fish  ;  the  people  were  '  moral,  intelli- 
gent, industrious,  and  enterprising  ....  both  country  and 
people,  one  may  say  with  truth,  fitly  chosen  of  God  as  the 


1  Bible  Places,  p.  279. 

"  See  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p,  319. 
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training-place  of  those  men — Master  and  disciples — who 
were  to  move  the  world.' 3 

East  of  Jordan. 

Per^ea  signifies  '  beyond,'  and  was  the  name  applied  in  a 
wide  sense  to  the  whole  land  beyond  Jordan,  but  in  a 
stricter  sense  to  the  region  defined  by  Josephus  as  lying 
between  Machaerus  and  Pella,  and  extending  from  the 
Jordan  to  Philadelphia. 

The  site  of  Pella  is  not  certainly  known  ;  some  authori- 
ties fix  it  at  Fa/iil,  a  ruin  south-east  of  Scythopolis,  while 
others  select  Amatha,  on  the  Yarmuk,  as  the  true  site. 
'  The  city  is  well  known  in  Christian  history  as  the  refuge 
of  the  little  band  which  here  took  shelter  when  the  armies 
of  Titus  gathered  round  Jerusalem.'  4  Machaerus,  the  site 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  ruined  fortress 
Mkaur,  was,  according  to  Josephus,  the  scene  of  the 
imprisonment  and  execution  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  whole  region  is  mountainous,  but  fruitful ;  being  well 
watered  by  springs  and  torrents  from  the  numerous  hills. 
It  once  abounded  with  palm-trees,  vines,  and  olives,  and 
though  it  is  now  almost  deserted,  travellers  still  speak  of  its 
rich  vegetation  with  expressions  of  delight. 

Peraea  does  not  play  an  important  part  in  the  Gospel 
history  ;  but  practically  the  same  district  is  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  the  Old  Testament  under  the  name  of  Gilead. 
The  hills,  however,  which  were  so  secluded  and  retired  from 
the  busy  world  which  filled  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  no  doubt  afforded  from  time  to  time 
a  quiet  resting-place  for  our  Saviour,  as,  centuries  before, 
they  had  afforded  a  secure  refuge  for  David.' 5 

Decapolis,  as  the  name  implies,  was  a  region  containing 
ten  principal  cities.  It  was  placed  under  a  Syrian  governor 
by  the  Romans,  and  was  endowed  with  special  privileges. 
The  limits  of  the  territory  were  not  very  clearly  defined  ; 
and  probably  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighbouring 
cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  ancient  geographers  speak  so  indefinitely  of 
the  province,  and  do  not  even  agree  as  to  the  names  of  the 
cities  themselves.6  Pliny  gives  the  following  list,  at  the  same 
time  acknowledging  that  authorities  differ  on  the  point  : — 
Scythopolis  (or,  Beth-shean),  Hippos,  Gadara,  Pella,  Phila- 
delphia (formerly  Rabbath),  Diom,  Gerasa,  Raphana, 
Canatha,  and  Damascus.  With  the  exception  of  Scytho- 
polis, all  these  cities  were  east  of  Jordan.  The  only  one 
now  retaining  any  importance  is  Damascus. 

Gaulonitis,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  fdu/an,  received  its 
name  from  Golan,  the  chief  city  of  ancient  Bashan,  after- 

3  Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  p.  128. 

4  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  330. 

5  See  Ibid.  p.  329. 

6  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  art.  '  Decapolis.' 
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wards  a  Levitical  town  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xx.  8).  It  is  a 
vast  tahlo-land  stretching  from  the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the 
river  Y.trmuk  ;  and  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Jordan,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Itursea  and  Auranitis.  The  district  has  quite 
recently  been  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  ruins  discovered  show  that  not  only  was 
the  region  thickly  peopled,  but  that  its  cities  must  have 
been  of  considerable  strength  and  importance — well  adapted 
to  resist,  as  they  did,  the  armies  of  the  Romans.  As  a  dis- 
trict it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

Itur.ka  lay  to  the  N.E.  of  Gaulonitis,  running  from  the 
base  of  Hermon  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  It  was 
peopled  by  Jetur,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  from  whom  we  get 
the  modern  name  of  the  district— -Jedur.  The  only  refer- 
ence to  it  in  the  New  Testament  is  in  Luke  iii.  i  :  '  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Itunea  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis.' 

Trachonitis  ('  stony')  was  the  name  applied  in  Greek  and 
Roman  times  to  Argob  ('  a  heap  of  stones  '),  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

These  names  indicate  the  nature  of  the  country,  which, 
says  Dr.  Porter,  '  is  wholly  composed  of  black  basalt  rock,' 
in  which  are  '  deep  fissures  and  yawning  gulfs,  with  rugged 
broken  edges,  while  in  other  places  are  jagged  heaps  of 
rock.' 1  The  modern  name,  Lejah,  meaning  '  a  place  of 
refuge,'  is  not  without  its  significance,  as  the  immense 
cavities  afford  secure  retreats  for  outlaws,  and  for  victims  of 
Turkish  oppression. 

Auranitis,  or  Hauran,  is  a  '  vast  open  plain  of  surpassing 
fertility  and  luxuriant  verdure  in  the  early  spring  and 
summer,' 2  forming  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dreary 
wilderness  which  adjoins  it.  It  produces  the  finest  wheat 
in  Syria.  During  the  period  of  its  subjection  to  the  Roman 
power  it  was  densely  inhabited  ;  and  though  most  of  the 
towns  are  now  deserted,  but  few  of  them  are  in  ruins.  The 
only  Scripture  reference  to  Hauran  is  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  18. 

BataN/EA  (derived  from  Bashan)  is  not  shown  on  our  map. 
In  all  probability  the  district  is  identical  with  the  modern 
Bathaniyeh,  lying  to  the  east  of  Hauran.  The  '  oaks  of 
Bashan '  clothe  the  hills  with  their  forests  in  all  their 
pristine  grandeur ;  and  this  is  probably  the  true  forest  of 
Bashan.3  This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
explorers  have  found  comparatively  few  ruins  in  the  region, 
clearly  proving  that  it  was  never  crowded  with  cities. 

These  five  provinces  together  constituted  the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip  ;  and,  leaving  out  Ituraea,  they  covered  nearly  the 
same  ground  as  the  ancient  province  of  Bashan. 

IDUM/EA. 

Idum/EA  (Mark  iii.  8),  as  a  district  of  Palestine,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Idumaea  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the 

1  Bible  Places,  Tristram,  p.  309. 
3  Ibid.  p.  314. 
3  Ibid.  p.  317. 
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latter  was  in  Arabia  Petraea,  while  the  former  was  that 
part  of  Judaea  which  originally  constituted  the  inheritance 
of  Simeon,  and  which  was  inhabited  principally  by  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  Edomites.  They  had  settled  there 
without  opposition,  while  the  Jews  were  in  captivity  at 
Babylon,  having  been  driven  from  their  own  country  by 
the  violence  of  war.  The  Jews  on  their  return  were  too 
weak  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  lands  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  Edomites,  or  Idumaeans,  as  they  were  then  called, 
continued  to  dwell  on  the  southern  border.  At  length, 
however,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  John  Hyrcanus,  the  great  Jewish  com- 
mander, conquered  them  completely,  and  compelled  them 
either  to  leave  the  country  or  to  embrace  the  Jewish  faith 
(1  Mace.  v.  65-68  :  Josephus,  Anf.  xiii.  9,  §1).  They  adopted 
the  latter  alternative,  and,  as  Josephus  says,  '  were  here- 
after no  other  than  Jews.'  Still,  the  division  of  the  country 
in  which  they  lived,  though  politically  a  part  of  Judaea, 
continued  to  be  called  Idumaea,  and  the  people  Idumaeans, 
for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era. 

The  Tetrarchies. 

On  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  B.C.  4,  his  kingdom 
was  divided  among  his  three  sons.  Archelaus  received 
Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  1  ethnarch  ' 
(Matt.  ii.  22);  Philip  received  the  tetrarchate  of  'Ituraea 
and  the  region  of  Trachonitis,'  including,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  adjacent  provinces  ;  while  Herod  Antipas  became 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Peraea. 

These  divisions  were  not  maintained  for  any  length  of 
time.  Archelaus,  following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  appears 
to  have  been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  {see  Matt.  ii.  22),  and  in 
a.d.  8  (according  to  Rawlinson)  he  was  deposed,  and  his 
kingdom,  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  Judaea,  was 
formally  annexed  to  Syria.  The  government,  however,  was 
for  some  years  assigned  to  a  succession  of  Procurators,  of 
whom  Pontius  Pilate  was  one  (a.d.  25-36). 

Philip  ruled  in  Trachonitis  until  his  death  in  a.d.  37,  and 
Herod  Antipas  was  deposed  two  years  later. 

As  these  latter  principalities  became  vacant  they  were 
bestowed  on  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  who  in  a.d.  41  received  the 
larger  kingdom  of  Judaea  as  well,  thus  becoming  ruler  of  all 
Palestine.  After  his  death  the  country  was  again  placed 
under  Procurators,  until  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  and  the  final 
fall  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  65-70).  4 

The  other  tetrarchy,  '  Abilene,'  mentioned  by  St.  Luke 
(iii.  1),  was  a  small  district  round  the  town  of  Abila,  in  a 
fertile  valley  between  Damascus  and  the  mountain  range  of 
Anti-Libanus.  We  cannot  accurately  fix  its  limits,  and 
there  is  difficulty  in  identifying  the  person  of  Lysanias  the 
tetrarch.s 


4  Rawlinson's  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  318. 

5  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  art.  '  Tetrarch. ' 
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Ancient  and  Modern  Jerusalem. 
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'  Terusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  compact 
together.'  'The  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusa- 
lem.' These  ancient  words  occur  at  once  to  the 
traveller  who  approaches  the  holy  city  from  the  eastern  side, 
and  stands  to  gaze  where  the  road,  rounding  a  shoulder  of 
Olivet,  brings  the  whole  into  sudden  view.  It  is,  says  Canon 
Tristram,  '  a  glorious  burst.'  Upon  a  limestone  plateau,  in 
the  midst  of  bare,  undulating  hills,  and  on  all  sides  but  one 
engirdled  by  deep  ravines,  the  massive  walls  shut  in  the 
gray,  silent  city,  with  its  domes,  cupolas,  and  towers,  that 
once  was  called  the  joy  of  all  the  earth.  This  view  is 
beyond  measure  impressive,  and  at  or  near  this  spot  it  must 
have  been  that  Jesus  '  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it.' 

Origin  and  History. — Jerusalem  is  celebrated  in 
sacred  poetry  as  'the  holy  city,'  'the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,' 
and,  as  its  name  imports,  '  the  habitation,'  or  '  foundation  of 
peace.' 

There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  an  inhabited  site  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs,  although  it  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  Salem  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv. 
1 8).  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  the  spot  to 
which  Abraham  came  for  the  purpose  of  offering  his  only 
son  Isaac,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God.  It  may 
be  inferred  that  a  portion  of  it  was  then  a  secluded  district, 
and  well  suited  to  the  design  of  the  patriarch.1  The  whole 
of  the  cluster  of  mountains  on  which  the  city  was  afterwards 
built  was,  in  Abraham's  days,  known  as  Moriah,  or  'vision,' 
as  they  could  be  seen  for  some  distance,  and  commanded 
an  extensive  prospect,  especially  on  the  south  (Gen  xxii.  2, 
4).  This  mountain  range  afterwards  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Jebusites,  who  erected  a  fortress  on  Mount  Zion, 
and  called  it  Jebus,  after  the  name  of  their  forefather,  the 
son  of  Canaan.  During  the  days  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
the  sojourn  of  their  descendants  in  Egypt,  the  Canaanites 
rapidly  increased  to  a  multitude  of  people  ;  and  many  of 
their  cities  were  built  where  the  patriarchs  had  formerly  fed 
their  flocks  :  among  which  cities  was  probably  Jerusalem. 
On  the  coming  up  of  the  Israelites  from  the  wilderness,  it 
appears  as  a  place  of  some  importance  (Josh.  x.  1-4). 
Joshua,  in  the  first  year  of  his  arrival  in  Canaan,  defeated 
Adonizedec,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty-five  years  after- 


1  For  a  different  view  see  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Faltstine,  pp.  250-252. 


wards  the  children  of  Tudah  attacked  and  burned  the  city 
(Josh.  x.  10  ;  Judges  i.  8).  This  latter  event,  however, 
must  refer  only  to  the  lower  city,  as  it  is  immediately 
afterwards  stated  that  the  Benjamites,  to  whom  the  place 
was  allotted,  'did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhabited 
Jerusalem  ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Benjamin  in  Jerusalem'  (Judges  i.  21),  until  David  took 
possession  of  the  stronghold  (2  Sam.  v.  6-8).  Even  after 
that  time,  some  of  the  original  inhabitants  were  permitted 
to  hold  their  lands,  as  we  find  David  purchasing  of  Araunah, 
a  Jebusite,  the  ground  upon  which  the  Temple  was  after- 
wards erected  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-24). 

Jerusalem  now  became  known  as  'the  city  of  David,'  and 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  All  Hebrew  strangers, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  came,  had  a  claim 
to  hospitality,  especially  at  the  times  of  the  great  festivals  ; 
a  fact  to  which  our  Lord  may  allude  in  Matt.  xxvi.  18. 
Solomon  enlarged  the  city,  and  enriched  it  by  costly 
structures.  He  also  erected  a  noble  causeway,  or  terrace, 
over  the  valley  lying  between  Zion  and  Moriah,  whereby 
the  passage  from  his  palace  to  the  Temple  was  rendered 
more  convenient. 

When  Jerusalem  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  chosen  place  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  every  means 
were  used  to  render  it  impregnable,  by  high  walls,  massive 
gates,  and  towers.  Kings  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and 
Manasseh  engaged  in  the  erection  of  these  defences  with 
much  zeal.  Manasseh,  it  is  stated,  built  'a  wall  without  the 
city  of  David,  on  the  west  side  of  Gihon,  in  the  valley,  even 
to  the  entering  in  at  the  fish-gate,  and  compassed  about 
Ophel,  and  raised  it  up  a  very  great  height'  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  14).  With  this  exception,  the  successors  of  Solomon 
did  not  materially  add  to  the  strength  or  beauty  of  the 
place. 

After  numerous  vicissitudes,  the  city  was  completely 
overthrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
carried  into  captivity.  On  the  return  of  the  Jews  in  the 
days  of  Ezra,  the  Temple  was  rebuilt  on  the  old  site  ;  but 
the  walls  were  not  restored  until  some  time  after,  by  Nehe- 
miah.  His  description  of  the  portions  of  the  work  is 
interesting,  though  few  of  their  localities  can  now  be 
assigned.  Ophel,  the  quarter  of  the  Nethinim,  or  servants 
of  the  Temple,  was  again  enclosed  ;  and  '  the  city  was 
.large  and  great:  but  the  people  were  few  therein,  and  the 
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houses  were  not  builded '  (Neh.  vii.  4).  The  state  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  times  of  Nehemiah  to  the  days  of 
Herod  the  Great  probably  underwent  but  little  change. 

Divisions. — The  divisions  of  the  Holy  City,  as  it  existed 
in  Scripture  periods,  can  he  traced  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
Josephus  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  form  and 
limits  of  the  ancient  Jewish  capital.  These  divisions  were  : 
Mount  Zion,  or  the  Upper  City  ;  Akra,  or  the  Lower  City  ; 
Moriah,  or  the  Temple  Area ;  Ophel,  and  Bezetha. 

1.  Mount  Zion.  This  was  the  highest  and  largest  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  city  stood.  Josephus  always  refers  to  it 
as  the  Upper  City  or  Upper  Market  Place.  In  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Bible,  Zion  is  often  used  as  a  title  for  Jerusalem 
as  a  whole,  and  certainly  the  original  Jerusalem  or  Jebus 
was  built  upon  this  hill.  The  City  of  David  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  identical  with  Zion,  but  the  term  cannot  always 
refer  strictly  to  the  hill  of  the  Upper  City.  Possibly  both 
names  were  used  in  different  senses  at  different  times. 
Some  scholars  are  arguing  with  much  vigour  and  some 
reason,  that  Zion,  the  City  of  David,  was  built  on  the  Ophel 
ridge  (see  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement, 
January,  1888).  The  hill  which  we  now  call  Zion  was 
separated  from 

2.  Akra  by  a  valley,  traces  of  which  have  only  been 
discovered  by  excavation,  it  being  now  filled  in  with  rubbish. 
Akra  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  our  information 
concerning  it  comes  from  Josephus,  who  says  : 

'  But  the  other  hill,  which  is  called  Acra,  and  sustains  the 
lower  city,  is  of  the  shape  of  the  moon  when  she  is  horned. 
Over  against  this  there  was  a  third  hill  (Moriah),  but 
naturally  lower  than  Acra,  and  parted  formerly  from  the 
other  by  a  broad  valley.  In  the  time  when  the  Asmoneans 
reigned,  they  filled  up  that  valley  with  earth,  and  had  a  mind 
to  join  the  city  to  the  Temple.  They  then  took  off  part 
of  the  height  of  Acra,  and  reduced  it  to  a  less  elevation  than 
it  was  before,  that  the  Temple  might  be  superior  to  it.' 

3.  Moriah  was  separated  from  Zion  by  the  Tyropceon 
Valley,  which  extended,  according  to  Josephus,  to  Siloam. 
It  'yields  even  less  evidence  on  its  surface  of  its  original 
form,  than  does  the  western  promontory  of  David's  city.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  separate  hill  as  the  centre  and  highest 
portion  of  the  eastern  ridge.  Originally  there  was  a  mound 
of  rock  in  the  centre  of  this  ridge,  having  only  a  narrow 
platform  on  the  crest :  the  old  threshing-floor  of  Araunah ' 1 
(or  Oman). 

4.  Ophel  was  the  name  given  to  the  southern  spur  of  the 
Temple  hill,  which  terminates  in  a  cliff  overhanging  the 
Pool  of  Siloam.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow  ridge,  with  a  steep 
declivity  towards  the  valleys  on  the  south  and  east,  and  a 
more  gradual  descent  on  its  western  side.  The  whole  of  it 
is  now  outside  the  city  walls.  Some  maintain  that  this  was 
the  site  of  Zion,  the  City  of  David.    (See  Zion). 


5.  Bezetha.  This  hill  was  the  latest  addition  to  the  Holy 
City,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Josephus  writes : 
'  As  the  city  grew  more  populous,  it  gradually  crept  beyond 
its  old  limits ;  and  those  parts  of  it  that  stood  northward  of 
the  Temple,  and  joined  that  hill  to  the  city,  made  it  con- 
siderably larger,  and  occasioned  that  hill  which  is  in  number 
the  fourth,  and  is  called  Bezetha,  to  be  inhabited  also.  It 
lies  over  against  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  but  is  divided  from 
it  by  a  deep  valley  which  was  dug  on  purpose.  This  new- 
built  part  of  the  city  was  called  Bezetha  in  our  language, 
which,  if  interpreted  in  the  Grecian  language,  may  be  called 
"  the  new  city."  ' 

These  then  were  the  natural  divisions  of  Jerusalem  ;  it 
now  remains  for  us  to  examine  some  of  its  artificial  features, 
and  to  glance  at  any  sites  of  exceptional  interest. 

The  Millo. — This  name  is  often  met  with  in  connection 
with  ancient  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  it  satis- 
factorily. From  a  comparison  of  the  passages  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  were  two  Millos,  one 
existing  in  the  time  of  David,  probably  occupying  the  site  of 
the  Tower  of  Furnaces  ;  the  other,  built  by  Solomon,  being 
the  fortified  wall  of  the  Temple,  its  eastern  side  forming  part 
of  the  external  wall  of  the  city.'2  Major  Conder,  however, 
identifies  the  Millo  with  Akra,  the  lower  or  northern  city, 
and  the  point  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled. 

Walls. — Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
was  fortified  by  three  walls,  except  where  the  abrupt  ravines 
encircling  it  rendered  only  one  necessary.  The  first  or  most 
ancient  wall  began  at  the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  running  round 
the  heights  of  Mount  Zion,  along  the  ridge  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  across  the  Tyropceon,  by  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  as 
far  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  as  the  modern  Well  of  the 
Virgin  ('En-rogel'),  whence  it  ascended  to  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  Temple  enclosure.  From  Hippicus  it 
descended,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  easterly  direction  along 
the  ridge  of  the  Tyropceon,  separating  Zion  from  Acra. 
This  wall  thus  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  city  as  it  existed  in 
the  times  of  David  and  Solomon. 

The  course  of  the  second  wall  has  been  subjected  to  more 
controversy  than  any  other  point  of  the  topography  of  the 
city.  The  Jewish  historian  describes  it  as  starting  from  the 
gate  Gennath,  apparently  near  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  and 
enclosing  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  as  far  as  the 
Castle  of  Antonia.  In  1886,  remains  of  an  old  wall  were 
discovered  near  the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  following  the  line 
which  Major  Conder  had  drawn  in  1878  as  the  probable 
direction  of  the  second  wall.  The  division  included  by  this 
wall  communicated  with  the  Temple  by  flights  of  steps  and 
causeways.  It  was  doubtless  the  chief  seat  of  business,  as 
in  the  present  day.  Here  were  crowded  together  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  various  craftsmen,  among  which  streets  many 


1  Bible  Places,  p.  136. 


2  Bible  Atlas,  S.P.C.K.,  1868,  p.  57. 
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of  the  soldiers  of  Titus  were  entangled  and  slain.  On  the 
eastern  part  of  this  wall  were  two  towers,  Hananeel 1  and 
Meah.2  They  were  square,  twenty  cubits  above  the  wall, 
and  two  hundred  yards  apart.  According  to  Conder,  they 
'  may  probably  have  formed  part  of  the  castle  north  of  the 
Temple,  which  was  afterwards  rebuilt  under  the  name 
Antonia.' 3  It  was  without  this  wall  that  our  Lord  was 
crucified,  and  therefore  we  can  no  longer  accept  the 
traditional  site  of  the  crucifixion  (see  page  51). 

The  third,  or  outer  wall,  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  but  was  built  shortly  after  by  Herod  Agrippa  I.  to 
enclose  a  populous  suburb  which  had  extended  itself  to  the 
north ;  it  was  not  completed  with  the  strength  the  builder 
originally  designed.  It  commenced  also  at  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  and  ran  northwards  to  the  tower  of  Psephinus 
on  the  extreme  west.  It  thence  swept  round  east,  and  then 
south,  to  the  old  wall  in  the  valley  of  Kidron.  The  tower 
of  Antonia  is  placed  by  Josephus  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  Temple  area,  and  described  as 
standing  on  a  rock,  exactly  answering  to  the  present  site  of 
the  governor's  house.  It  was  strong  and  capacious,  com- 
municating with  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple,  and  divided 
by  a  deep  trench  from  the  suburb  of  Bezetha  on  the  north. 

Several  stones  in  the  ancient  wall,  on  the  Tyropceon  side, 
have  obtained  much  attention  from  recent  travellers.  They 
are  in  three  courses,  and  are  evidently  the  springing  stones 
of  a  large  arch.  Their  size  is  enormous,  one  being  twenty 
and  a  half  feet  long,  another  twenty-four  and  a  half,  and  the 
rest  in  like  proportion.  These  are  referred  by  Bartlett  to 
the  time  of  Herod ;  but  Robinson,  who  was  the  first  to 
direct  attention  to  these  interesting  remains,  conjectures 
that  they  are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Solomon,  probably 
forming  a  part  of  the  viaduct  with  which  he  connected  his 
palace  with  the  Temple.  '  Not  a  hundred  yards  farther ' 
from  these  mighty  relics,  '  to  the  north,  is  a  spot,  imme- 
diately under  the  wall,  and  quite  concealed  from  observation, 
where  the  Jews  have  purchased  permission  from  the  Turks 
to  approach  the  boundary  of  the  Temple,  to  wail  over  the 
desolation  of  Judah,  and  implore  the  mercy  and  forgiveness 
of  their  God.' 

Gates. — In  the  original  wall,  constructed  at  the  re- 
building of  the  city,  were  several  gates.  But  notwithstanding 
all  modern  research  their  respective  positions  cannot  be 
accurately  fixed. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  named  in  the 
Bible  or  by  Josephus,  as  given  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary  : — 

1.  Gate  of  Ephraim.  2  Chron.  xxv.  23;  Neh.  viii.  16; 
xii.  39.    This  is  probably  the  same  as  the 

2.  Gate  of  Benjamin.  Jer.  xx.  2  ;  xxxvii.  13  ;  Zech.  xiv. 
10.    If  so,  it  was  400  cubits  distant  from  the 

1  Jer.  xxxi.  38  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10. 

2  Nch.  iii.  I  ;  xii.  39. 

:!  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  243. 


3.  Comer  Gate.    2  Chron.  xxv.  23  ;  xxvi.  9  ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
38  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10. 

4.  Gate  of  Joshua,  governor  of  the  city.  2  Kings 
xxiii.  8. 

5.  Gate  between  the  two  walls.  2  Kings  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4. 

6.  Horse  Gate.  Neh.  iii.  28  ;  2  Chron.  x\iii.  15  ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  40. 

7.  Valley    Gate  (i.e.  opening  on  valley  of  Hinnom). 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  9;  Neh.  ii.  13,  15  ;  iii.  13. 

8.  Fish  Gate.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3  ;  xii.  39; 
Zeph.  i.  10. 

9.  Dung  Gate.    Neh.  ii.  13;  iii.  13. 

10.  Sheep  Gate.    Neh.  iii.  1,  32  ;  xii.  39. 

11.  East  Gate.    Neh.  iii.  29. 

12.  Miphkad  (R.V.  Hammiphkad).    Neh.  iii.  31. 

13.  Fountain  Gate  (Siloam  ?).    Neh.  xii.  37. 

14.  Water  Gate.    Neh.  iii.  26;  xii.  37. 

15.  Old  Gate.  Neh.  iii.  6;  xii.  39.  Possibly  the  same 
as  the  First  Gate  (No.  18). 

16.  Prison  Gate.  Neh.  xii.  39.  (R.V.  Gate  of  the 
Guard.    See  below.) 

17.  Gate  Harsith  (perhaps  the  Sun;  A.V.  East  Gate). 
Jer.  xix.  2. 

18.  First  Gate.    Zech.  xiv.  10.     See  Old  Gate  (No.  15). 

19.  Gate  Gennath  (Gardens).    Jos.  Wars  v.  4^4. 

20.  Essenes'  Gate.    Jos.  Wars  v.  4  §  2. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  following  Gates  of  the 
Temple  : — 

Gate  Sur.    2  Kings  xi.  6,  called  also 

Gate  of  Foundation.    2  Chron.  xxiii.  5. 

Gate  of  the  Guard,  or  Behind  the  Guard.  2  Kings  xi. 
6-19  (see  also  Neh.  xii.  39,  R.V.),  called  the 

High  Gate.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  20 ;  xxvii.  3  ;  2  Kings 
xv-  35- 

Gate  Shallecheth.    1  Chron.  xxvi.  16. 

The  approximate  position  of  some  of  these  gates  is 
shown  on  the  map,  but  the  sites  of  many  of  them  are 
absolutely  undeterminable. 

Towers. — The  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  noticed  in 
Scripture,  and  may  also  be  referred  to  under  the  term 
'  bulwarks.' 

According  to  Josephus  the  total  number  was  193,  sixty- 
three  on  the  first  wall,  forty  on  the  second  wall,  and  ninety 
on  the  third  wall.  Of  these  he  specially  describes 
three  which  seem  to  have  been  of  pre-eminent  importance 
— Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne.  The  position  of 
these  Royal  Towers,  writes  Major  Conder,  '  is  the  key  to 
Josephus's  account  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  They  were 
on  the  north  side  of  the  First  Wall,  and  adjoined  to  the 
Royal  Palace  (  Wars  v.  4  §4).  They  were  in  the  Upper  City 
(  Wars  vi.  9  §  1)  as  was^Herod's  Palace  (  Wars  i.  2  1  £  1 )  ;  and 
the  latter  was  near  the  west  quarter  (Wars  vi.  8  §  1).  The 
Upper  City  was  that  part  of  Jerusalem  standing  on  the 
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higher  southern  hill.  The  Royal  Towers  were  in  the  north- 
west angle  of  this  hill,  and  the  present  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
occupies  the  same  site.  Hippicus  must  apparently  have 
been  farthest  west  of  the  three,  because  the  third  wall 
also  started  from  it ;  and  the  western  tower  of  the  citadel 
(measuring  forty  by  fifty  feet)  may,  perhaps,  represent  the 
site.  Phasaelus  was  the  largest  of  the  three  (forty  cubits,  or 
about  fifty-three  feet  square) ;  it  stood  on  a  solid  base  of 
equal  height,  and  had  an  outer  cloister,  or  covered  way, 
ten  cubits  above  the  base.  The  description  applies  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  the  great  tower  called  David's  Tower 
in  the  modem  citadel.  .  .  .  The  third  tower,  Mariamne,  was 
the  smallest  and  least  lofty,  being  only  twenty  cubits  square 
and  thirty  Iv'gh  ;  its  exact  position  is  not  now  recognisable.' 1 
The  tower  of  Hippicus  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  a  friend  who  had  been  slain 
in  battle. 

Foundations  of  the  Tower  which  lieth  out  (Neh.  iii. 
25-27)  have  been  discovered,  with  portions  of  the  ancient 
wall  of  Ophel,  by  Captain  Warren.  They  are  immediately 
north  of  the  supposed  site  of  the  Water  Gate. 

The  tower  of  Psephinus  was  built  after  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  by  Herod  Agrippa.  It  was  of  an  octagonal  form, 
120  feet  high.  It  stood  upon  a  high  swell  of  the  ground, 
and  formed  a  landmark  to  a  considerable  distance  of 
country. 

The  castle  of  Antonia  was  built  by  John  Hyrcanus,  and 
repaired  by  Herod.  Here  a  garrison  was  stationed,  after 
Palestine  became  a  Roman  province,  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Jews  in  the  Temple,  which  building  it 
overawed,  and  with  which  it  communicated  by  secret 
passages.  It  was  this  castle  to  which  St.  Paul  was  taken 
from  the  mob  (Acts  xxi.  34,  37)  ;  and  the  interior  was 
probably  the  Praetorium,  or  judgment  hall ;  while  in  front 
of  it  was  the  '  Pavement,'  where  Pilate  pronounced  sentence 
on  our  Saviour  (John  xviii.  28 ;  xix.  9). 

Streets  and  Buildings — No  particular  street  in  Jer- 
usalem is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  excepting  the  bakers' 
street  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21).  From  this  expression,  and  from 
Neh.  iii.  32,  it  would  seem  that  Jerusalem  anciently,  like 
all  other  cities,  had  definite  quarters  or  districts  where 
particular  classes  of  citizens  especially  resided;  but  there 
was  not  the  difference  in  religion  which  constitutes  such 
marked  divisions  within  the  bounds  of  the  modern  city. 
It  is  clear,  however,  as  well  from  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  Upper  City,  as  from  its  being  occupied  in  part  by 
palaces,  that  it  was  the  special  abode  of  the  nobility  (so  to 
speak)  including,  perhaps,  the  higher  order  of  the  priesthood. 
Ophel  appears  (from  Neh.  iii.  26 ;  xi.  21)  to  have  been  the 
general  residence  of  the  Levites,  and  of  the  lower  officers 
connected  with  the  Temple.  The  Lower  City,  or  Acra, 
would  therefore  constitute  the  chief  seat  of  business,  and 
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consequently  of  tradesmen's  and  mechanics'  residence, 
while  Bezetha  would  be  inhabited  by  a  miscellaneous 
population.' 2 

Excepting  the  Temple,  concerning  which  see  page  51, 
the  only  buildings  demanding  our  notice  are  the  palaces  of 
Solomon,  Herod,  and  the  Xystus. 

The  Palace  of  Solomon,  called  '  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon '  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
cedars  used  in  its  erection,  was  probably  situated  upon 
Ophel,  immediately  south  of  the  Temple  ;  but  its  position 
is  still  the  subject  of  controversy.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a 
large  and  very  costly  building.  It  is  not  known  when  it 
was  destroyed. 

Herod's  Palace,  according  to  Josephus,  was  near  the 
three  royal  towers,  Hippicus,  Phasaelus  and  Mariamne, 
at  the  N.W.  corner  of  Zion.  It  also  was  a  magnificent 
edifice,  which  was  demolished,  with  other  public  buildings, 
by  the  Romans.  '  It  appears  that  the  Hasmonean  princes 
built  themselves  a  palace  in  the  Upper  City  towards  the 
east.  This  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Agrippa.  It  was 
above  and  in  sight  of  the  Xystus,  and  close  to  the 
Tyropoeon  bridge.  It  was  at  such  a  height  as  to  command 
a  view  into  the  Temple,  and  must  therefore  have  stood 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Herod's  palace  in  the 
Upper  City,  near  the  Royal  Towers,  was  distinct  from  the 
one  thus  described,  and  the  Upper  City  had  thus  two 
palaces ;  while  the  fortress  of  Antonia — the  Praetorium  of 
Pilate — formed  a  third  royal  residence.'  3 

The  Xystus,  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a 
place  of  popular  assemblage,  was  'probably  the  same  as 
the  Gymnasium  which  was  established  by  the  high  priest 
Jason.  ...  It  was  situated  in  the  valley  under  the  west 
wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  had  gates  above  it  in 
that  wall.  It  appears  to  have  been  not  far  from  the  great 
Tyropoeon  bridge,  and  was  evidently  north  of  it.'  4 

Water  Supply. — Reservoirs  and  Pools  were  constructed 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  whole  region  in  which 
Jerusalem  stood  was  destitute  of  any  great  running  stream, 
and  the  rivulets  were  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  remains  found  in  the  present  day  show  the 
extensive  and  elaborate  arrangements  made  for  an  ample 
supply  of  this  necessary  of  life. 

The  Pool  of  Hezekiah.  A  large  tank  in  the  lower  city 
(Acra)  is  attributed  to  Hezekiah,  who  '  made  a  pool,  and  a 
conduit,  and  brought  water  into  the  city  '  (2  Kings  xx.  20). 
It  is  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  An  aqueduct  brought 
a  copious  stream  from  Solomon's  Pools,  near  Etham  (see 
Map  xv.),  to  the  Temple,  which  supplied  the  waters 
necessary  for  the  ceremonial  services  ;  and  it  still  serves 


2  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopedia,  art.  'Jerusalem.' 

3  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  355. 

4  Ibid.  p.  354. 
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for  the  same  purpose  to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  (popularly 
called  the  Mosque  of  Omar). 

The  pools,  which  are  three  in  number,  cover  about  seven 
acres,  and  are  capable  of  holding  a  vast  quantity  of  water. 
They  derive  their  chief  supply  from  a  spring  about  two 
hundred  yards  to  the  N.W.,  called  the  Sealed  Fountain, 
which  is  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Temple  area  ; 
so  that  water  could  be  carried  from  it  to  the  highest  point 
in  the  Holy  City.1 

The  site  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  was  until  recently 
commonly  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  long  excavation — 
Birket  Israel — immediately  above  the  north-east  corner  of 
Moriah.  But  early  in  1888  a  large  tank  was  discovered 
about  100  feet  to  the  north-west  of  St.  Anne's  Church  ;  and 
subsequently  a  second  was  found,  to  the  west  of  this, 
forming  what  is  called  a  twin  pool.  These  pools  answer 
much  more  nearly  to  early  descriptions  of  Bethesda  than 
any  others  ;  and  Jerusalem  explorers  have  little  doubt  that 
they  have  here  the  ancient  pool  itself.  A  full  and  interesting 
account  of  the  discovery  is  contained  in  Quarterly  State- 
ment of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  July,  1888. 

The  Pool  of  Siloam  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  Tyropceon 
valley,  near  the  foot  of  Ophel.  Its  water  now  issues  from 
a  rock,  twenty-five  feet  below  the  ground,  to  which  there 
is  a  descent  by  steps.  Here  it  flows  out,  clear  as  crystal, 
and  winds  its  way  several  rods  under  the  mountain  ; 
then  makes  its  appearance  as  a  gurgling,  refreshing  rill,  and 
takes  its  way  south-eastward  down  the  valley,  answering 
to  the  description,  '  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly  ' 
(Isaiah  viii.  6).  It  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Robinson,  that 
the  stream  descends  to  this  pool  from  the  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin  (the  ancient  En-rogel,  'Fuller's  Fountain '),  higher  up 
the  valley,  by  means  of  a  channel  cut  through  the  rocky 
hill  of  Ophel.  To  this  pool  of  Siloam  our  Lord  sent  a 
blind  man  to  wash,  for  the  recovery  of  his  sight  by  miracu- 
lous power  (John  ix.  7).  There  is  historical  and  other 
evidence  which  goes  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
reservoir  at  a  considerable  depth  below,  where  the  Temple 
court  was  situated,  more  abundantly  supplied  formerly  than 
at  present,  and  that  from  thence  are  subterranean  channels, 
which  once  largely  supplied  the  waters  to  several  fountains 
and  reservoirs. 

The  Well  of  Nehemiah,  as  it  is  called  by  Christians,  but 
by  the  natives  the  Well  of  Joab,  is  about  fifty  rods  below 
the  pool  of  Siloam.  It  measures  125  feet  in  depth,  though 
the  water  seldom  rises  to  more  than  half  that  height.  It 
is  apparently  of  great  antiquity. 

In  ancient  times  the  upper  and  lower  pools  of  Gihon 
also  yielded  considerable  supplies  of  water.  The  probable 
sites  are  clearly  indicated  on  the  map — the  upper  pool  to 
the  west  of  the  Jaffa  Gate — the  lower  pool  to  the  south-west 
of  Zion.  They  are  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  quite 
dry. 


Calvary. — For  many  centuries  the  traditional  site  of 
Calvary  has  been  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  identification,  however,  has 
been  strongly  contested,  and  for  reasons  which,  in  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries,  appear  almost  overwhelming.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  place  of  crucifixion  was  outside 
the  city,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  part  of  the  second  wall 
seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  traditional  site  was  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  well  within  the  city  boundary.  We 
also  gather  from  the  Gospel  narratives  that : 

'  1.  It  was  a  place  where  interments  were  permitted. 

'  2.  There  was  a  garden  in  "  the  place." 

'3.  It  was  by  the  side  of  a  road  leading  up  from  the 
country. 

'  4.  It  was  a  spot  capable  of  being  seen  by  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  from  a  distance. 

'5.  It  was  within  sight  and  hearing  of  a  place  whence 
the  priests  could  stand  without  danger  of  defilement. 

'  6.  It  was  not  far  from  the  barracks  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  one  of  whom  ran  and  fetched  the  vinegar — the 
ordinary  posca,  or  sour  drink  of  the  legionaries,  when  Jesus 
on  the  cross  cried,  "I  thirst." 

'  7.  The  language  of  the  evangelists  seems  to  imply  that 
the  procession,  on  leaving  the  judgment  hall,  passed  not 
through  the  city,  but  outside  it.'  2 

These  considerations  appear  to  be  fatal  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  old  traditional  site,  and  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  true  one.  A  Jewish  tradition  discovered  within  recent 
years,  'places  the  old  "House  of  Stoning,"  or  place  of  public 
execution  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  on  the  top  of  the 
remarkable  knoll  outside  the  Damascus  gate,  on  the  north 
side  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  from  this  cliff  that  the  criminal 
used  to  be  flung  before  being  stoned  (according  to  the 
Talmud),  and  on  it  his  body  was  afterwards  crucified  ;  for 
the  spot  commands  a  view  all  over  the  city,  and  from  the 
slopes  round  it  the  whole  population  of  the  town  might 
easily  witness  the  execution.  Here,  then,  was  the  Hebrew 
place  of  crucifixion,  and  here  in  all  human  probability  once 
stood  the  three  crosses  bearing  the  Saviour  of  men  between 
the  two  thieves.' 3  Close  to  this  spot  ran  the  main  north 
road,  on  the  other  side  of  which  lay  the  gardens  and  tombs 
of  the  ancient  city,  where  we  might  reasonably  look  for  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord. 

So  many  things  point  to  this  locality  as  being  the  scene 
of  the  crucifixion,  that  the  claims  of  other  sites  must  be 
regarded  as  untrustworthy  and  improbable. 

The  Temple. 

During  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  and  for  some 
centuries  after  their  settlement  in  the  Promised  Land,  the 
Tabernacle  of  curtains  formed  the  people's  only  Sanctuary. 


1  King's  Recent  Discoveries  on  the  Temple  Hill,  R.T.S.,  pp.  139,  140. 


2  Those  Holy  Fields,  R.T.S.,  p.  105. 

3  Conder's  Primer  of  Bible  Geography,  p.  160. 
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The  idea  of  building  a  more  permanent  House  for  the  Ark 
to  dwell  in,  seems  first  to  have  occurred  to  David,  who, 
however,  was  not  permitted  to  carry  out  the  scheme  (2  Sam. 
vii.  1-17).  The  design  itself  was  nevertheless  approved,  as 
a  token  of  proper  feelings  towards  the  Divine  King,  and  we 
learn  from  1  Chron.  xxii.  that  David  collected  materials  for 
the  building,  though  the  execution  of  the  task  was  left  to 
his  son  Solomon. 

The  foundation  was  laid  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's 
reign,  and  seven  years  were  occupied  in  the  completion  of 
the  work.  A  minute  description  of  this  Temple  is  given  in 
1  Kings  vi  and  2  Chron.  iii.  ;  and  on  comparing  it  with  the 
descriptions  given  of  the  Tabernacle,  we  find  that  '  all  the 
arrangements  were  identical,  and  the  dimensions  of  every 
part  were  exactly  double  those  of  the  preceding  struc- 
ture.' 1 

Beyond  the  account  given  in  the  Bible,  we  know  nothing 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  and,  in  the  words  of  Major  Conder, '  No 
remains  have  been  found  which  can  be  said  certainly  to 
belong  to  this  building.'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  it  stood  on  the  top  of  Moriah,  the  site  afterwards 
occupied  by  Herod's  Temple.  '  It  retained  its  original 
splendour  only  thirty-four  years,  when  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  took  it,  and  carried  away  its  treasures.  After  repeated 
profanations,  it  was  finally  plundered  and  burned  by  the 
Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  584.' 2 

The  Second  Temple. — After  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  their  first  work  was  the 
restoration,  or  rather  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (b.c.  535). 
But  the  Jews  refused  the  co-operation  of  the  Samaritans, 
who  thereupon  induced  the  king,  Artaxerxes,  to  prohibit 
the  building,  which  was  not  resumed  until  B.C.  520.  Zerub- 
babel  superintended  the  undertaking,  which  was  now  com- 
pleted in  little  over  four  years.  The  particulars  regarding 
this  building  are  very  scanty,  our  only  direct  source  of 
information  being  the  Book  of  Ezra  (vi.  3,  4).  In  archi- 
tectural splendour  and  wealth  of  ornaments  it  was  far 
inferior  to  the  earlier  building,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
old  men  who  had  seen  the  first  Temple  were  moved  to 
tears  on  beholding  the  second  (Ezra  iii.  12).  This  Sanctuary 
was  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  erected  an 
image  of  Jupiter  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  B.C.  16.  In 
this  condition  it  remained  for  three  years,  when  Judas 
Maccabaeus  purified  and  repaired  it.  About  a  hundred 
years  later,  Pompey  attacked  the  Temple,  though  he  abstained 
from  plundering  it;  and  in  B.C.  37  Herod  the  Great,  assisted 
by  Roman  soldiers,  stormed  it,  destroying  some  of  the  outer 
walls.  He  afterwards  undertook,  however,  not  merely  to 
repair  it,  but  to  raise  a  '  perfectly  new  structure '  on  Mount 
Moriah. 3 


1  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary. 

2  Angus,  Bible  Handbook. 

3  McClintock  &  Strong's  Cyclopedia. 


Herod's  Temple. — 'The  king's  proffered  munificence 
was  at  first  received  with  doubt  and  suspicion,  but  the  Jews 
having  at  length  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  design, 
Herod  nobly  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  at  great  labour  and 
expense  erected  on  the  Temple  Hill  a  proud  edifice,  which 
in  many  respects  surpassed  in  the  splendour  of  its  courts 
and  wealth  of  its  decorations  the  ancient  Temple  of  King 
Solomon.  The  Jewish  exiles  on  their  return  from  Babylon 
had  mourned  over  the  comparative  insignificance  of  Zerub- 
babel's  Temple,  but  the  heart  of  the  nation  must  have 
rejoiced  at  the  magnificence  of  Herod's  stately  sanctuary.'  4 
With  the  outbuildings  and  courts,  the  work — commenced 
about  B.C.  21 — occupied  nine  and  a  half  years  ;  though  for 
a  long  time  after  Herod's  death  the  Jews  continued  to 
ornament  and  enlarge  the  structure. 

The  site  of  the  Temple  has  naturally  attracted  much 
attention  and  given  rise  to  no  little  discussion. 

It  stood  somewhere  within  the  vast  enclosure  known  as 
the  Haraj7i  esh-Shenf  ('  High  Sanctuary '),  which  is  a 
quadrangular  plateau  on  a  high  ridge  covering  about  35 
acres,  guarded  by  valleys  on  every  side,  and  supported  by 
retaining  walls  of  great  height  and  strength.  The  measure- 
ment of  these  walls  is  given  by  Major  Conder  as  follows :  W. 
1,601  feet,  S.  922  feet,  E.  1,530  feet,  and  N.  1,042  feet,  the 
enclosure  thus  being  an  oblong,  somewhat  irregular  in 
shape.  '  The  ground  on  the  interior  is  artificially  but  rudely 
levelled,  being  partly  of  rock,  partly  of  banked-up  earth,  and 
partly  supported  on  vaults  of  masonry.' 5  tThe  average 
height  of  this  plateau  is  about  2,400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
point  being  184  feet.  Before  describing  the  Temple 
building  itself,  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine  some 
features  connected  with  the  walls  surrounding  this  remark- 
able enclosure. 

The  stones  of  which  they  are  built  are  many  of  them  of 
great  size,  one,  measured  by  Captain  Warren,  being  no  less 
than  38  feet  9  inches  in  length.  1  The  peculiar  bevel  which 
characterises  early  Jewish  and  Phoenician  work  may  be 
observed  on  most  of  them.  Occasionally,  especially  in  the 
lower  courses,  they  appear  to  occupy  their  original  position, 
though  whether  placed  there  by  Solomon,  Nehemiah,  or 
Herod,  cannot  be  ascertained  at  present ;  more  frequently 
the  stones  have  been  replaced  by  later  hands  than  those  of 
the  original  builders.  A  careful  examination  often  shows 
that  the  original  materials  have  been  used  over  and  over 
again  in  successive  walls,  and  commonly  reduced  in  size,  so 
as  to  be  worked  more  easily.  Columns  of  the  finest  marble, 
porphyry,  and  serpentine,  built  in  amongst  the  blocks  of 

limestone,  are  by  no  means  rare  They  evidently  formed 

part  of  the  Temple,  and  have  been  used  by  later  builders, 
as  being  ready  to  hand.  Examining  these  massive  remains 
of  ancient  power  and  wealth,  it  was  impossible  not  to 


4  Recent  Discoveries  on  the  Temple  Hill,  p.  120. 

5  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  359. 
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remember  the  words  of  the  disciples,  "  Master,  see  what 
manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here.'"1 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  eastern  wall  is  the  '  Golden 
Gate,'  an  imposing  structure  over-topping  the  adjoining 
walls.  It  once  contained  two  portals,  but  these  have  long 
since  been  walled  up.  The  present  '  Gate  '  probably  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Constantine,  but  it  is  thought  by  some  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  one  through  which  our  Saviour  rode 
in  triumph  on  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  south-east  angle  of  the  walls  '  is  the 
most  interesting  stone  in  the  world,  for  it  is  the  chief  corner 
stone  of  the  Temple's  mas- 
sive wall.  Among  the 
ancient  Jews  the  foundation 
stone  of  their  great  sanc- 
tuary on  Moriah  was  re- 
garded as  the  emblem  of 
moral  and  spiritual  truths ; ' 
and  in  the  Sacred  Volume 
we  find  several  references 
to  this  '  corner  stone? 

From  this  corner,  about 
100  feet  above  the  founda- 
tion stone,  vast  vaults,  popu- 
larly known  as  Solomon's 
Stables,  extend  underneath 
the  Temple  platform.  Pos- 
sibly Solomon's  palace  was 
situated  above  them,  in 
which  case  the  original 
Temple  area  must  have 
been  considerably  enlarged 
by  Herod,  so  as  to  include 
this  portion  of  the  present 
Haram. 

In  the  west  wall,  the 
most  interesting  features 
are  'Robinson's  Arch,'  and 
the  Jews'  Wailing  Place. 
The  former  consists  of 
three  courses  of  large  stones 
projecting  from  the  wall, 
evidently  remains   of  an 

ancient  arch  that  formed  part  of  a  great  bridge.  This 
bridge  no  doubt  spanned  the  Tyropceon  valley,  which, 
though  now  nearly  filled  up  with  rubbish,  once  separated 
Mount  Moriah  from  Mount  Zion.  Farther  north  we  come 
upon  the  only  part  of  the  outside  Temple  walls  which  the 
Jews  are  permitted  to  approach — known  as  the  Jews' 
Wailing  Place. 

Here,  every  Friday  afternoon,  men  and  women  gather, 
weeping  and  wailing,  and  manifesting  their  affection  for  the 
venerable  wall  by  kissing  the  stones  and  bathing  them  in  tears. 


At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  walls  stood  the  ancient  fortress 
of  Baris,  which  Herod  re-fortified,  as  it  commanded  the 
Temple  enclosure,  at  the  same  time  changing  the  name  to 
Anton  i  a.  2 

We  have  not  space  to  examine  the  results  of  the  extensive 
excavations  under  the  Temple  platform  :  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  explorers  have  shown  us  that  the  Mount  is  '  one  vast 
system  of  caverns  and  cisterns :  that  it  is  everywhere  pierced 
by  wells  and  honeycombed  by  reservoirs.' 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  whole  of  the  Haram 
enclosure  was  occupied  by  the  Temple  and  its  courts,  but, 

possibly  it  was  so,  with  the 
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PLAN  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


1  Those  Holy  Fields,  p.  ic 


exception  of  the  north-east 
corner.  Concerning  the 
exact  position  of  the  Holy 
House,  there  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  ;  but  to  us 
the  evidence  appears  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  Sakhrah 
('Holy')  Rock,  which 
forms  the  summit  of  the 
Temple  Hill.  This  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  beauti- 
ful Arab  building  called 
the  '  Dome  of  the  Rock,' 
popularly  known  as  the 
'  Mosque  of  Omar.' 

The  accompanying  plan 
will  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  supposed  arrangement 
of  the  Temple  buildings. 
For  the  details  of  the 
description,  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  Conder's  Hand- 
book to  the  Bible. 

i.  On  the  north,  east, 
and  west  sides,  running 
along  the  ramparts,  were 
double  porticoes  or  cloisters, 
each,  according  to  Joseph- 
us,  1 5  cubits  wide.  These 
were  supported  by  columns, 
the  approximate  positions 
of  which  are  indicated  by  the  dots  on  the  plan.  The 
cloister  on  the  east  side  was  called  Solomon's  Porch. 

On  the  south  side  was  the  Royal  Porch,  which  consisted 
of  three  cloisters  instead  of  two,  the  middle  one  being  wider 
than  the  two  outer  ones.  These  cloisters  were  adorned 
with  162  massive  Corinthian  columns  of  solid  marble. 

2.  '  The  great  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  which  formed  the 
lowest  or  outer  enclosure  of  the  Sanctuary,  was  paved  with 

the  finest  variegated  marble  It  was  open  to  all — Jews 

or  Gentiles— provided  they  observed  the  prescribed  rules  of 


PORCH 


2  See  Recent  Discoveries  on  the  Temple  Hill. 
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decorum  and  reverence  Here  the  oxen,  sheep,  and 

doves  selected  as  fit  for  sacrifices  were  sold  as  in  a  market; 
and  here  were  those  tables  of  the  money  changers  which 
the  l  ord  overthrew  when  He  drove  from  His  Father's 
house  them  that  bought  and  sold.' 1 

j.  751*  Sort  g  is  briefly  described  on  the  plan.  It  was  the 
boundary  separating  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Above  this  barrier 
square  pillars  were  erected  at  intervals,  bearing  inscriptions 
warning  Gentiles  not  to  proceed  on  pain  of  death.  One  of 
those  very  inscriptions  has  been  discovered  in  late  excava- 
tions. 

4.  The  Chel  was  a  terrace  bounding  the  inner  wall  of  the 
Temple  ;  it  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Whether 
it  existed  on  all  sides  is  not  quite  certain,  but  probably  it 
did. 

5.  The  Court  of  the  Women  was  part  of  the  Sanctuary 
itself.  It  was  not  exclusively  set  apart  for  women,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  proceed  farther  except  for  sacrificial 
purposes.  In  each  of  the  four  corners  was  a  chamber,  or 
unroofed  court.  That  in  the  N.E.  corner  was  used  for 
picking  over  the  wood  for  the  altar;  the  one  in  the  N.W. 
was  for  purified  lepers  to  wash  in  ;  and  the  opposite  ones 
were  respectively  used  by  the  Nazarites,  and  for  storing 
wine  and  oil. 

The  eastern  gate  of  this  court  was  the  largest  in  the 
Temple.  '  The  ascent  to  it  was  from  the  terrace  by  twelve 
easy  steps.  The  gate  itself  was  made  of  dazzling  Corinthian 
brass,  most  richly  ornamented ;  and  so  massive  were  its 
double  doors,  that  it  needed  the  united  strength  of  twenty 
men  to  open  and  close  them.' 2  This  magnificent  structure 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  '  Beautiful  Gate.' 

The  western  colonnade  of  the  Women's  Court  was  open, 
leading  up  fifteen  steps  through  the  so-called  Gate  of 
Nicanor,  to  the 

6.  Court  of  Israel,  which  was  merely  a  narrow  platform 
appropriated  to  the  two  'standing  men,'  or  representatives 
of  Israel.  It  was  divided  by  a  wall  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  high  from  the 

7.  Court  of  the  Priests,  in  which  was  a  kind  of  pulpit 
or  platform,  where  the  Levites  sung  or  played  during 
ordinary  service.  The  most  important  object  in  this  court 
was  the  great  altar,  on  the  top  of  which  three  fires  burned. 
The  exact  position  of  it  is  not  certain.  From  the  Priests' 
Court  twelve  steps  led  into  the  Porch,  which  projected 
thirty  feet  on  each  side  beyond 

8.  The  Holy  House  itself.  The  entrance  to  this  beautiful 
building  was  through  doors  covered  with  gold  and  over- 
hung by  a  rich  curtain.  '  In  the  Holy  Place  were,  to  the 
south,  the  golden  candlestick,  to  the  north  the  table  of 
shewbread,  and  beyond  them  the  altar  of  incense,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Most  Holy.  ...  A  wooden  partition 
separated  the  Most  Holy  from  the  Holy  Place ;  and  over 


1  Dr.  Edersheim's  The  Temple,  its  Ministry  and  Services,  pp.  22,  24. 
-  Ibid.  p.  25. 


the  door  hung  the  veil  which  was  "  rent  in  twain  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  "  when  the  way  to  the  holiest  of  all  was 
opened  on  Golgotha. '  3 

Such  was  the  magnificent  Temple  as  rebuilt  by  Herod  ; 
but  of  all  its  splendour  few  vestiges  remain.  Its  destruc- 
tion, with  the  doom  of  Jerusalem,  was  foretold  by  Christ 
on  the  day  of  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and 
within  forty  years  the  prediction  was  terribly  fulfilled,  the 
noble  building  being  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  revengeful 
and  merciless  soldiers  of  Titus. 

Modern  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem  is  now  called  in  Arabic  el-Kuds,  '  the  holy.' 
The  city  is  an  irregular  quadrangle,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled 
wall  of  limestone,  varying  from  about  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
height,  with  thirty-four  square  towers  at  irregular  distances. 
Two  main  thoroughfares,  known  by  different  names,  separate 
the  respective  '  quarters  '  of  the  city  from  one  another  ; 
the  '  Damascus  '  and  '  Mount  Zion  '  streets  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  '  David '  and  '  Temple '  streets  from  east  to 
west.  The  principal  bazaar  is  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
close  by  the  intersection  of  these  chief  thoroughfares.  The 
chief  remaining  street  is  the  so-called  '  Via  Dolorosa.' 

Roughly  speaking,  the  Armenians  and  other  Christians 
now  occupy  the  ancient  Zion,  the  Mohammedans  Acra  and 
Bezetha,  and  the  Jews  the  lower  Tyropoeon  Valley.  'Accord- 
ing to  the  usual  estimate,  the  population  numbers  about 
24,000  souls.  Of  these  about  13,000  are  Muslims,  7,000 
Christians,  and  4,000  Jews.'  The  Christians  principally 
belong  to  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Armenian  Churches,  with 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  Protestants.4 

The  '  compactness '  of  the  city  to  the  view  is  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  great  pile  of  Russian  buildings  to  the 
north-west,  as  well  as  by  the  smaller  group  surrounding  the 
'  Tomb  of  David'  to  the  south.  Within  the  walls  the  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  crowded  closely  together,  and  there 
are  few  open  spaces.  The  traveller,  on  entering  the  gates, 
finds  himself,  unless  prepared  by  previous  knowledge, 
disappointed,  disillusioned.  'No  "streets  of  palaces  and 
walks  of  state,"  no  high-raised  arches  of  triumph,  no  foun- 
tains to  cool  the  air,  or  porticoes  to  exclude  the  sun ;  no 
single  vestige  to  announce  its  former  military  greatness  or 
commercial  opulence  ;  but,  in  the  place  of  these,  he  finds 
himself  encompassed  on  every  side  by  walls  of  rude 
masonry,  the  dull  uniformity  of  which  is  only  broken  by  the 
occasional  protrusion  of  a  small  grated  window.' 

'  As  the  stranger  traverses  the  irregular  and  almost  for- 
saken streets,  meanness,  misery,  and  filth  appear  on  every 


3  The  Temple,  its  Ministry  and  Services,  pp.  35,  36. 

4  The  Turkish  census  of  1871  gives  the  following  number  of 
families:  1,025  Muslim;  630  Jewish  ,  299  Greek;  179  Roman;  175 
Armenian;  44  Coptic;  18  Greek  Catholic;  16  Protestant;  and  7 
Syrian  ;  in  all  2,393  families.    Baedeker,  p.  161. 
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side.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  streets  bear  names  among 
the  native  population.  Some  are  a  succession  of  arched 
avenues  ;  in  others  the  opposite  houses  nearly  meet  at  the 
top,  or  a  canopy  of  old  mats  and  planks  is  placed  across, 
and  so  low  as  scarcely  to  allow  an  equestrian  to  pass 
beneath  them.  The  footpaths  are  only  partially  paved, 
and,  in  many  instances,  are  as  rugged  and  as  steep  as  a 
mountain  road,  and  so  narrow  that  two  loaded  camels  can 
with  difficulty  pass  one  another.  The  few  shops  have  a 
dirty  and  desolate  appearance  ;  the  only  signs  of  business 
are  at  the  bazaars,  if  we  except  the  sale  of  beads,  crosses, 
and  other  objects  of  superstitious  regard,  which  are  pur- 
chased by  the  pilgrims  who  annually  resort  to  the  city. 
The  outsides  of  the  private  houses,  though  strongly  built 
of  limestone,  are  exceedingly  mean,  more  particularly  those 
in  the  Jewish  quarter,  with  their  narrow  windows,  masked 
and  guarded  with  iron  bars  towards  the  street,  and  wooden 
casements  within.  Nor  do  the  insides  of  these  dwellings 
remove  the  disagreeable  sensations  made  by  the  exterior. 
Habitations  which  have  a  very  respectable  appearance  as 
seen  from  the  street,  are  often  found,  upon  entering  them, 
to  be  little  better  than  heaps  of  ruins.'  '  Throughout  the 
whole  place  there  is  not  one  symptom  of  either  commerce, 
comfort,  or  happiness.'  '  Under  Turkish  rule  no  one 
dreams  of  finding  regulations  and  appliances  for  the  con- 
venience or  safety  of  the  public.  No  lamp-posts,  no  water- 
pipes,  no  names  of  streets,  no  numbered  houses,  no  drains 
or  sewers,  no  scavengers  but  dogs  and  jackals,  no  coaches 
or  carriers'  carts.  Everybody  is  expected  to  provide.'  '  At 
every  step  you  are  reminded  of  that  prophecy,  "  Jerusalem 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles." '  And  now, 
'  destitute  of  any  interest  but  that  connected  with  the  past, 
the  traveller  gladly  hastens  from  the  dulness  and  misery 
within  her  walls,  to  the  lonely  hills  around,  where  there  is 


nothing  to  disturb  the  picture  of  the  momentous  events 
brought  before  him  by  his  imagination.' 1 

Among  the  public  edifices  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  every 
pilgrim  repairs,  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
built  over  the  old  traditional  site  of  Calvary. 

It  has  been  impossible,  with  the  limited  space  at  our 
command,  to  do  much  more  than  mention  the  chief  points 
of  interest  in  the  ancient  and  modern  city.  The  topography, 
naturally,  abounds  in  traditional  sites  and  monuments  of 
more  or  less  doubtful  origin.  Exploration  and  careful 
research  have  done  much  for  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
important  questions  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  many  of  the 
points  which  are  now  the  subject  of  fierce  controversy  may 
in  due  time  be  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

The  environs  of  Jerusalem  form  the  subject  of  part  ol 
the  next  chapter. 

The  Mosque  of  Omar,  so  called  popularly,  but  incor- 
rectly— more  properly  the  'Dome  of  the  Rock' — with  its 
extensive  area,  verdant  lawn,  and  groups  of  olive  and 
cypress  trees,  occupies  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole  city. 
This  splendid  Mohammedan  sanctuary  is  held  by  many  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  the  '  Rock  ' 
being  the  traditional  altar  of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  of  David's 
offering  after  the  pestilence,  and,  encased  with  brass,  having 
formed  the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering  in  the  Temple. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  structure,  while  mourning 
the  purpose  to  which  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  House  is 
now  devoted.  Until  after  the  Crimean  War  all  access  to 
the  building  was  rigorously  denied  to  Christians.  It  may 
now  be  obtainable  under  certain  conditions,  and  on  the 
payment  of  a  considerable  fee. 


1  See  Bartlett's  Walks  about  Jerusalem. 
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The  first  place  outside  the  sacred  city  to  which  the 
traveller  bends  his  steps  is  naturally  the  Mount  of 
Olives  {JeM-ei-Tor).  This  hill,  called  also  Olivet, 
rises  on  the  east  of  the  city.  It  is  three  hundred  feet  above 
Moriah,  and  towers  one  hundred  feet  above  the  highest 
point  in  the  city.  It  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  stretches 
from  north  to  south.  It  rises  with  considerable  steepness 
over  against  the  city. 

On  its  south-eastern  slope  is  the  town  of  Bethany 
(el-Azariyeh,  'Lazarus'),  where  the  Saviour  found  a  tem- 
porary home  in  the  house  of  pious  and  devoted  friends. 
Probably  not  far  off  was  the  village  of  Bethphage,  to  which 
place  the  disciples  were  sent  for  a  colt,  on  that  memorable 
occasion  when  our  Lord  made  His  last  visit  to  the 
guilty  metropolis  of  Judaea.  The  site  of  this  place  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  traced.  A  few  olive-trees  yet 
maintain  their  ground  on  the  mount :  their  gnarled  branches 
and  hollow  trunks  prove  them  to  be  very  aged. 

A  path  winds  down  the  hill  to  a  square  space,  enclosed 
by  an  ordinary  stone  wall,  which  was  fixed  on  by  early 
tradition  as  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  '  Giving  myself 
up,'  says  Dr.  Robinson,  '  to  the  impressions  of  the  moment, 
I  sat  down  here  for  a  time,  alone,  beneath  one  of  the  aged 
trees.  All  was  silent  and  solitary  around ;  only  a  herd  of 
goats  were  feeding  not  far  off,  and  a  few  flocks  of  sheep 
grazing  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  High  above  towered 
the  dead  walls  of  the  city,  through  which  there  penetrated 
no  sound  of  human  life.  Here,  or  at  least  not  far  off,  the 
Saviour  endured  that  "  agony  and  bloody  sweat,"  which  was 
connected  with  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  and  here, 
in  deep  submission,  He  prayed,  "  O  My  Father,  if  this 
cup  may  not  pass  away  from  Me  except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will 
be  done." '  1 

The  southern  peak  of  Olivet  is  known  as  the  Mount  of 
Offence,  or  '  of  corruption,'  because  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  spot  where  the  idolatrous  wives  of  Solomon  built  a 
temple  to  their  god  Chemosh  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13).  On  a 
neighbouring  ridge  is  the  modern  village  of  Siloam  (Kefr- 
Silwafi),  inhabited  by  a  number  of  Arab  families,  who  have 
built  their  plaster  huts  against  the  side  of  the  mountain,  or 
have  made  themselves  dwellings  by  creeping  into  the  rocky 
sepulchres,  where  the  bodies  of  the  nobles  of  Judaea  were 


once  placed  with  funereal  pomp.  Beneath  the  hill,  the  pool 
of  Siloam  still  flows  as  in  ancient  days  ; — '  one  of  the  few 
undisputed  localities  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem.'  '  The 
"  Siloam's  brook"  of  Milton,  and  the  "cool  Siloam's  shady 
rill  "  of  Heber,  are  not  mere  poetical  fancies.  The  "  foun- 
tain" and  the  "pool"  and  the  "rill  of  Siloam"  are  all 
visible  to  this  day,  each  doing  its  old  work  beneath  the  high 
rock  of  Moriah,  and  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Temple  wall.' 2 

Opposite  Zion  is  the  '  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel.'  It 
obtains  its  name  from  a  tradition  that  the  high  priest 
Caiaphas  had  here  a  country  house,  at  which  the  Jews 
took  counsel  to  destroy  Jesus.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are 
the  ruins  of  a  small  village. 

The  valleys  running  between  the  mountains  are  of  no 
great  breadth.  On  the  west  is  the  valley  of  Gihon,  with  a 
continuation  known  as  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  It  is  a  deep 
and  narrow  dell,  with  rocky  and  precipitous  sides.  It  sweeps 
around  Mount  Zion,  and  descends  with  great  rapidity  into 
the  deeper  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Near  to  the  junction 
of  the  valleys  is  the  traditionary  Aceldama,  or  field  of  blood, 
of  the  traitor  Judas.  It  is  a  small  plot  of  ground,  overhung 
by  one  precipice,  and  looking  down  another  into  the 
gloomy  glen  below.  Between  Siloam  and  the  spring  of 
En-rogel  there  is  a  level  space  of  several  acres  laid  out  in 
gardens,  and  well  set  with  trees  :  this  rich  and  beautiful 
spot,  watered  by  Siloam,  was  called  '  the  King's  Dale,'  or 
garden,  and  is  probably  the  place  referred  to  Gen.  xiv.  1 7  ; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  It  is  the  prettiest  and  most  fertile  place 
around  Jerusalem. 

The  rocky  sides  of  the  hills  forming  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat descend  precipitously,  and  are  adorned  with  many 
straggling  olive-trees.  Most  of  these  rocks  are  hewn  into 
sepulchres  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  with  considerable 
care.  One  of  them  passes  for  the  tomb  of  Zechariah,  and 
a  second  for  that  of  St.  James ;  while  a  square  detached 
erection,  in  a  recess  apparently  hewn  out  of  the  hill, 
is  called  the  tomb  of  Absalom.  No  doubt  they  are 
ancient  places  of  sepulture :  they  are  now  often  the  rest- 
ing-places of  benighted  passengers,  or  the  homes  of  destitute 
Arabs.  The  channel  of  this  valley  is  the  Brook  Kidron 
of  the  Scriptures.    It  is  in  the  present  day  nothing  more 


1  Biblical  Researches,  i.  347. 


2  Dr.  Hoiatius  Bonar,  in  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  ait.  '  Siloam.' 
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than  the  dry  bed  of  a  wintry  torrent,  bearing  marks  of 
being  occasionally  swept  over  by  heavy  volumes  of  water, 
which  descend  into  it  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  After 
passing  by  Jerusalem,  the  brook,  when  flowing,  finds  its 
way  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Dr.  Rae  Wilson  saw  the  Kidron  at 
a  time  when  a  regular  stream  of  water  filled  the  channel, 
occasioned  by  the  autumnal  rains.  He  says  that,  at  such  a 
season,  it  rushes  with  great  impetuosity. 

The  main  thoroughfare  to  the  south  issues  from  the 
Jaffa  Gate,  and  crosses  the  lofty  Plain  of  Rephaim,  or 
'Valley  of  Giants,' famous  in  old  time  for  fertility  (Isaiah 
xvii.  5),  the  scene  of  David's  conflicts  with  the  Philistines 
(2  Sam.  v.  7-25  ;  xxiii.  13-16).  The  road  may  also  be 
reached  through  the  old  highway  to  Gaza,  where  Philip 
met  the  eunuch,  the  Wady  el-Werd,  the  'vale  of  roses.' 
The  main  road  is  rejoined  near  Rachel's  Tomb,  about  a 
mile  from  Bethlehem.  '  The  building,'  says  Prof.  Porter, 
'  is  modern,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  sepulchre  cannot 
be  questioned.  It  is  one  of  the  few  shrines  which  Moslems, 
Jews,  and  Christians  agree  in  honouring,  and  concerning 
which  their  traditions  are  identical.'    See  Gen.  xxxv.  19. 

Beside  the  road  runs  the  great  aqueduct,  mostly  under- 
ground, which  brings  water  to  Jerusalem  from  the  '  Pools 
of  Solomon '  (el-Burak,  '  the  tanks  ' )  at  Etham,  or  Etam 
(2  Chron.  xi.  6),  beyond  Bethlehem,  on  the  way  to  Hebron. 
The  history  of  these  reservoirs  is  unknown.  Some  have 
thought  them  referred  to  in  Eccles.  ii.  6,  '  I  made  me  pools 
of  water,'  while  others  have  identified  the  copious  stream 
which  was  conducted  by  this  method  to  the  Temple  with 
the  (literal)  '  streams  which  made  glad  the  city  of  God ' 
(Psalm  xlvi.  4). 

The  bare  heights,  with  their  interesting  wadys,  which  lie 
to  the  west  and  north  of  Jerusalem  connect  themselves  at 
many  points  with  the  earlier  history  of  Israel.  A  fountain 
by  Lifta  is  undoubtedly  to  be  identified  with  the  water  of 
Nephtoah  by  which  ran  the  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  9). 
Two  separate  tracks  lead  thence  up  steep  stony  water- 
courses to  Neby  Samwil  ('  the  prophet  Samuel '),  which 
some  modern  authorities  identify  with  Mizpeh  ('watch- 
tower').  Its  commanding  height  (a  little  above  3,000  feet) 
makes  it  the  most  prominent  object  in  the  landscape  north- 
west of  Jerusalem,  and  from  its  summit  a  magnificent  view 
is  obtained.  A  little  to  the  north  is  Gibeon  (el-Jib).  To 
the  south-east  rises  Gibeah  ('the  hill'),  noted  in  the  history 
of  Benjamin,  and  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Saul's  sons  and 
grandsons  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9).  Other  heights,  commanding 
splendid  views  of  Jerusalem  and  the  '  mountains  round 
about,'  are  Shafat,  sometimes  identified  with  Nob,  where 
David  and  his  men  ate  the  shewbread  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-6),  and 
Scopus,  regarded  as  Mizpeh  by  those  whose  reject  the  claim 
of  Neby  Samwil.  Here,  according  to  Josephus,  Titus  first 
pitched  his  camp  in  full  view  of  the  doomed  city,  the  deep 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  intervening.  Between  these  several 
heights  runs  the  great  upland  road  to  Bethel  (Beitin)  and 
Nablus.    By  this  road,  six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  is  the 


little  ruined  village  of  cr-Ra/n,  occupying  another  height, 
which  Porter  and  others  look  upon  as  the  true  Ramah  of 
Benjamin. 

To  the  north-east  may  still  be  traced  among  the  wilder- 
ness of  bare  hills,  intersected  by  green  wadys,  many  places 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Hizmeh  upon  its  broad 
ridge  is  no  doubt  the  ancient  Azmaveth,  famous  in  the  days 
of  the  second  temple  as  a  village  of  singers  (Neh.  xii.  29). 
Then  comes  'poor  Anathoth'  (Ana to),  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  It  was  along  the  route  marked  by  these 
villages  that  the  Assyrian  army  advanced  to  the  outskirts  of 
Jerusalem,  as  so  wonderfully  depicted  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (ch.  x.  28-32). 

The  '  Assyrian  Camp,'  where  Titus  also  took  up  his  post 
after  having  broken  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  city,  was 
probably  pitched,  as  Dr.  Porter  thinks,  on  the  rising  ground 
outside  the  Damascus  Gate,  to  the  north-west. 

Every  step,  indeed,  in  this  neighbourhood  is  fraught  with 
associations  of  deep  and  solemn  interest.  It  is  compara- 
tively a  small  matter  that  many  sites  are  doubtful,  many 
altogether  uncertain.  The  impression  which  the  whole 
neighbourhood  makes  upon  the  thoughtful  traveller  is 
altogether  independent  of  traditional  or  speculative  identi- 
fications of  this  hill  summit  or  that  deep  valley  with  the 
several  localities  specified  in  the  sacred  history.  We  know 
that  the  scene  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  world's  history 
stretches  silently  around  us  ;  every  unnamed  ruin  speaks 
of  the  day  when  the  villages  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  were 
the  joyful  habitations  of  a  people  whose  God  was  the  Lord  ; 
and  this  wilderness  of  desolate  rock-strewn  hills  beheld 
from  age  to  age  the  brightest  manifestations  of  His  presence 
and  power.  True,  we  are  reminded  also  how  utterly  the 
glory  has  passed  away.  One  feels  more  intensely  than 
ever  that  the  true  '  House  of  God '  is  one  '  not  made  with 
hands,' and  that  the  'holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Most  High '  is  not  to  be  sought  between  earthly  walls. 
'  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  ye  shall  neither 
on  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father. 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.' 

The  Sea  ok  Galilee. 

The  connection  of  the  Galilaean  Lake  with  our  Lord's 
ministry  will  give  interest  to  this  enlarged  sketch  of  its 
outline  ;  and  some  details  in  addition  to  those  already  given 
may  be  found  serviceable. 

The  lake  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the  Old  Testament 
under  the  name  of  Chinnereth  or  Chinneroth  (Cinncroth) 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  n  ;  Deut.  iii.  17  ;  Josh.  xi.  2  ;  xii.  3).  There 
was  a  town  of  Naphtali  bearing  the  same  name  (Josh.  xix. 
35);  also  a  district  (1  Kings  xv.  20).  The  word  seems  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  kinnor,  signifying  '  harp,'  the  lake 
being  so  called  from  its  shape,  and  giving  its  name  to  the 
district  and  city.    By  a  change  of  letters,  such  as  is  familiar 
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to  Hebrew  students,  Chinnereth  became  Gennesar,  by  which 
latter  name  the  lake  is  known  in  the  Apocrypha  (i  Mace, 
xi.  67)  and  in  Josephus,  the  word  being  lengthened  into 
the  New  Testament  form  Gennesaret.  Some,  however,  have 
proposed  a  different  derivation  for  the  latter  word,  discon- 
nected altogether  from  Chinnereth,  and  meaning  '  the 
Garden  of  Sharon'  (Gannath-Sharon),  or,  perhaps,  'the 
rich  garden,'  or  1  the  garden  of  princes.' 1  In  this  case  the 
district  would  give  its  name  to  the  bordering  lake.  The 
other  explanation,  however,  seems  the  more  probable 

The  plain  is  now  called  el-Ghuweir,  '  the  small  depression,' 
in  contrast  with  el-Ghor,  '  the  depression,'  i.e.,  the  Jordan 
valley.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  '  it  is  fruitful  and  agree- 
able to  admiration.  As  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  no 
plant  comes  amiss  to  it,  beside  that  it  is  improved  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  highest  degree  ; 
and  by  a  strange  felicity  of  the  climate,  everything  prospers 
there ;  as  nuts,  palms,  figs,  and  olive-trees,  that  flourish 
here  in  perfection :  though  they  require  a  quite  different 
temperature  of  air  by  the  nature  of  them;  which  looks  as  if 
Providence  took  delight  in  this  place  to  reconcile  contra- 
dictions :  and  as  if  the  very  seasons  themselves  were  in  a 
competition  which  should  be  most  obliging.  And  the  pro- 
duction of  strange  varieties  of  excellent  fruit  is  not  all 
neither ;  but  the  conserving  of  them  so  long  quick  (alive) 
and  sound  is  another  curiosity.  Figs  and  grapes  hold  in 
season  there  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  other  fruits  the 
whole  year  about.  And  the  place  is  not  more  famous  for  a 
delicious  air,  than  it  is  for  a  crystalline  flowing  spring,  called 
by  the  natives  Capernaum.  Some  take  it  for  a  little  vein  of 
the  Nile,  because  of  a  certain  fish  in  it  (coracinus)  that  is 
nowhere  else  to  be  found  but  in  Alexandria.  The  length 
of  the  country  along  the  lake  is  thirty  stadia,  and  the 
breadth  twenty.' 

As  the  Hebrew  word  '  sea '  stands  also  for  '  lake,'  the 
New  Testament  writers,  influenced  by  the  Septuagint,  in 
general  disregard  the  distinction.  Only  St.  Luke,  1  the 
physician,'  with  scientific  accuracy,  employs  the  word  lake 
(Luke  v.  1,  2;  viii.  22,  23,  33).  Besides  the  more  usual 
term,  '  Sea  of  Galilee '  and  '  Sea  of  Gennesaret,'  the  lake 
is  called  by  St.  John  the  '  Sea  of  Tiberias  '  (John  vi.  1,  23), 
from  the  Roman  city  on  its  western  shore. 

The  lake  lies  in  the  course  of  the  River  Jordan,  which 
rushes  in  at  the  northern  end  ruddy  and  turbid,  but  soon 
expands  into  a  singularly  pellucid  sheet,  lying  blue  beneath 
the  sultry  sky.  Its  greatest  length  is  sixteen  miles  and  a 
half,  its  greatest  breadth  seven  and  a  half,  and  its  extreme 
depth  160  feet.  The  rocks  on  both  sides  are  chiefly  basaltic, 
and  on  the  eastern  shore  are  monotonous  and  bare — a  lofty 
bank  some  2,000  feet  high,  intersected  by  ravines,  and 
forming  the  outer  slope  of  the  Bashan  table-land.  On  the 
western  side  the  heights,  which  descend,  north  and  south, 
to  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  are  more  varied,  and  are  broken 

1  See  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  375. 


by  broad  valleys  with  streams  descending  to  the  lake. 
Between  the  hills  and  the  margin  of  the  water  there  is 
a  narrow  level  belt,  which  in  the  spring  time  is  rich  in 
verdure  and  splendid  with  flowers,  while  thickets  of  oleander 
grow  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  '  grass  '  the  '  much 
grass,'  the  'green  grass,'  is  noted  by  three  of  the  Evangelists 
(Matt.  xiv.  19  ;  Mark  vi.  39  ;  John  vi.  10). 

At  the  north-west  there  are  natural  hot  springs,  which 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  lake  for  some  distance,  attract- 
ing vast  shoals  of  fish  ;  so  that  the  spot  may  be  marked  from 
a  distance  by  the  multitude  of  birds  hovering  above  in  search 
of  prey.  But  crowds  of  fishermen  no  longer  ply  their  craft, 
and  the  waters  are  almost  silent  and  deserted.  The  rich 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  uncultured  ;  the  hills  have  lost,  through 
ages  of  neglect,  their  mantle  of  beauty.  '  The  tamer  parts 
of  Windermere,  stripped  of  their  glorious  mantle  of  forests, 
the  grey  hill-sides  bleak  and  bare,  would  give  a  not  inapt 
illustration  of  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.' 2 

In  one  feature  the  lake  is  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord.  The  deep  hollow  which  it  occupies,  nearly  700 
feet  below  the  sea  level,  holds  a  mass  of  heated  and  rarefied 
air  ;  and  when,  towards  evening,  the  heights  become  cool, 
there  is  often  a  sudden  rush  from  all  sides,  causing  a  violent 
tempest,  and  lashing  the  waves  to  fury  (Matt.  viii.  24 ;  Mark 
iv.  37  ;  Luke  viii.  23). 

There  were,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  no  fewer  than  nine 
considerable  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  with  many 
villages  that  dotted  the  surrounding  hills.  Of  most  of 
these  no  trace  is  left.  The  cities  in  which  '  most  of  Christ's 
'  mighty  works  were  done,'  and  which  1  repented  not,'  have 
experienced,  in  utter  extinction,  the  '  woe '  which  He  so 
mournfully  pronounced  (Matt.  xi.  20-24). 

Bethsaida  ('house  of  fishing  ')  was  a  name  given  to  two 
towns  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  on  opposite  sides. 
Some  have  questioned  this,  maintaining  that  all  the 
references  in  the  Gospel  can  be  shown  to  apply  to  one 
Bethsaida.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  conclusion 
is  that  in  Mark  vi.  45  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  crossed 
to  Bethsaida  from  the  '  desert  place '  in  which  had  been 
wrought  the  miracle  of  feeding  five  thousand ;  whereas, 
according  to  Luke  ix.  10,  that  very  desert  place  is  described 
as  belonging  to  Bethsaida.  All  attempts  at  harmonising 
these  passages  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  two 
places  so  named  are  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  eastern  town  (mentioned  also  Mark  viii.  2  2),3  formerly 
an  inconsiderable  village,  had  been  rebuilt  and  beautified 
by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  gave  it  the  additional  name  of 
Julias,  after  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
The  western  Bethsaida  ('  in  the  land  of  Gennesaret,'  Mark 


2  Those  Holy  Fields,  p.  198. 

3  That  this  was  the  eastern  Bethsaida  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
our  Lord  crossed  over  to  it  from  '  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha,'  ver.  10,  13, 
besides  which  it  was  on  the  way  to  '  the  towns  of  Cresarea  Philippi,' 
ver.  27. 
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vi.  53,  'of  Galilee,'  John  xii.  21)  was  the  home  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44).  At  the  most  probable  site 
(el- Tell)  of  the  former  town  only  a  few  basaltic  fragments 
now  remain.  The  site  of  the  latter  is  extremely  doubtful, 
but  is  possibly  marked  by  some  ruins  around  a  copious 
tepid  fountain  (et-T&bghah). 

Chorazin. — Of  the  other  places  included  in  the  Saviour's 
'woe,'  the  name  Kerazeh  identifies  Chorazin,  where  extensive 
ruins  of  massive  masonry  show  the  former  importance  of 
the  place,  the  site  being  by  a  considerable  watercourse 
a  few  miles  above  the  lake.  Further  inland  is  a  khan, 
which  is  said  to  mark  the  site  of  Joseph's  pit.  The  tradition 
is  an  old  Arabian  one,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Safed 
being  regarded  as  Dothan,  but  it  is  against  all  likelihood. 

Capernaum. — Near  the  lake  lie  the  ruins  of  Tell  Hum, 
which  are  believed  by  most  modern  explorers  to  mark  the 
site  of  Capernaum.  It  is  true  that  some  doubt  remains, 
and  that  not  a  few,  including  Dr.  Robinson  and  Major 
Conder,  regard  Khan  Minyeh,  a  little  way  down  the  lake, 
as  the  true  site.  It  would  not  be  possible  here  to  discuss 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  fountain 
'Ain  et-Tin,  'the  spring  of  the  fig-tree,'  was  regarded  by 
Dr.  Robinson  as  the  '  fountain  of  Capernaum '  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  and  this  probably  led  him  to  the  opinion  in 
favour  of  Khan  Minyeh.  But  Mr.  MacGregor,  of  Rob  Roy 
fame,  while  holding  the  same  opinion,  shows  that  this  spring 
would  not  answer  to  Josephus's  description  ; 1  and  there  are 
two  circumstances  which  strongly  incline  the  balance  to 
Tell  Hum.  One  is,  the  existence  of  a  great  pile  of  ruins  on 
the  spot,  betokening  a  considerable  city,  such  as  a  frontier 
and  garrison  town  like  Capernaum  would  naturally  be.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  among  these  ruins  there  are 
evident  remains  of  a  synagogue,  apparently  of  Roman 
architecture  ;  and  if  Tell  Hum  really  answers  to  the  ancient 
Capernaum,  it  is  at  least  a  plausible  conjecture  that  this  is 
the  very  edifice  referred  to  by  '  the  elders  of  the  Jews ' 
when,  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  centurion,  they  said, 
'  He  loveth  our  nation,  and  himself  (i.e.,  at  his  own 
expense)  built  for  us  the  synagogue.'  We  have  thus  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  on  earth,  of  the 
building  above  all  others  identified  with  the  holiest  teach- 
ings of  our  Lord. 

'  It  was  not  without  a  certain  strange  feeling,'  writes 
Colonel  Wilson,  '  that  in  turning  over  a  large  block  we 
found  the  pot  of  manna  engraved  on  its  face,  and  remem- 
bered the  words  (spoken  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum), 
"  I  am  the  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  wilderness,  and  are  dead.'"  A  second  reason  for 
regarding  Tell  Hum  as  the  site  is  found  in  the  name. 
'  Capernaum '  is  the  village  of  Nahum  (Caphar  Nachum). 
After  the  destruction  of  the  town,  '  village'  would  naturally 
be  changed  to  'mound,'  Tell;  and  the  contraction  of 

1  See  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  344-358. 


Nakhum  into  Hum  would  be  equally  easy.  To  these 
reasonings  might  be  added  that  the  quickness  with  which, 
on  one  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of  Capernaum  seem  to 
have  made  their  way  round  the  head  of  the  lake  to  the 
eastern  Bethsaida  (Mark  vi.  33)  is  in  favour  of  Tell 
Hum. 

The  difficulties  are,  that  the  fountain  mentioned  by 
Josephus  cannot  be  identified  among  the  springs  which  rise 
in  that  region,  and  that  Tell  Hum  is  not  actually  upon  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  Different  explanations,  more  or  less 
satisfactory,  have  been  given  on  these  points ;  but  here 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  objections  do  not  seem 
insuperable.2 

Magdala. — The  position  of  this  once  flourishing  town  is 
defined  by  the  modern  name,  el-Mcjdel.  The  ancient  '  lower 
town,'  the  home  of  the  Magdalene,  remains  only  as  a  squalid, 
miserable  village. 

Dalmanutha  is  altogether  doubtful  ;  only,  as  it  must 
have  been  in  this  neighbourhood  (compare  Matt.  xv.  39 
with  Mark  viii.  10),  and  as  there  are  some  ruins  among  the 
fig-trees  which  grow  beside  'A//i  el-Barideh,  a  warm  brackish 
fountain  about  two  miles  below  el-Mejdel,  it  is  natural  to 
fix  it  here. 

Beth-Arbel. — A  little  to  the  west  lies  the  ancient 
Arbela  (or,  Beth-Arbel),  remarkable  for  the  rocky  caves, 
which  were  occupied,  as  natural  fastnesses,  by  many  gene- 
rations of  insurgents  and  robbers.  Beyond,  the  plain  of 
Hattin  extends,  flanked  by  two  mounds,  known  as  the 
'  Horns  of  Hattin  '  (Kurn-Hattin),  the  traditional  scene  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Certain  it  is  that  this  Divine 
discourse  must  have  been  delivered  on  some  spot  here- 
abouts, combining  the  features  of  a  '  mountain '  and  a 
'plain,'  or  level  place;  if,  at  least,  we  are,  with  the  best 
harmonists,  to  take  Matt.  v.  1  and  Luke  vi.  17  as  parallel. 

On  the  plain  of  Hattin  was  fought  the  great  battle  of 
the  Second  Crusade  between  Saladin  and  the  Christian 
host  under  Guy  de  Lusignan,  July  3,  1 187,  resulting  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Christian  army  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Moslem  power  in  Jerusalem. 

Tiberias  (Tubariyd)  is  undisputed.  This  Roman  city, 
mentioned  in  Scripture  only  in  John's  Gospel  (vi.  1,  23  ; 
xxi.  1),  afterwards  the  great  seat  of  Jewish  learning,  is  now 
a  miserably  dirty  half-ruined  little  town,  with  about  3,000 


'-'  The  late  Dr.  Manning  wrote  (Those  Holy  Fields,  p.  205)  :  'The 
balance  of  probability  seems  to  me  to  incline  in  favour  of  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  fountain  of  Tabigah  with  that  of  Capharnaum  described 
by  Josephus.  Capernaum,  as  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  would 
stretch  for  some  distance  along  the  shore.  The  ruins  of  Tell  Hum  are 
not  so  distant  from  the  fountain  but  that  they  might  have  formed  part 
o(  the  city  or  its  suburbs.  And  nowhere  else  have  remains  been  found, 
the  character  and  extent  of  which  would  indicate  the  site  of  a  com- 
mercial centre  and  military  station,  which  wc  know  Capernaum  to 
have  been.' 
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inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Jews.  A  mile  south  are  the 
ffiammam,  hot  baths,  known  from  ancient  times  (Josh.  xix. 
35,  Hitmmath),  celebrated  among  the  Romans,  and  still 
frequented  by  rheumatic  patients.  From  this  point  a  ride 
of  four  or  five  miles  over  an  undulating  road  near  the  lake 
brings  the  traveller  to 

T  a  rich  FK  (A'tntA;  possibly  the  Rakkath  of  Josh.  xix.  35), 
where  the  Jordan  issues  forth,  a  rapid  stream  a  hundred 
feet  in  width.  It  was  at  this  fortified  town  that  the  Jews 
made  a  desperate  stand  against  the  Romans,  just  before  the 
downfall  of  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  by  Josephus.  There 
was  formerly  a  canal  or  outlet  of  the  lake  to  the  river  on 
the  west  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  the  city  stood,  and, 
the  ground  being  considerably  raised,  a  position  of  great 
strength  was  thus  secured.  There  was  also  a  Jewish  naval 
station,  where  more  than  200  ships  were  gathered  ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarichece  was  the  scene  of  the  only  sea 
fight  between  the  Jews  and  Romans. 

Hippos  and  Gamala. — Crossing  the  Jordan  a  little  below 
Kerak,  and  bending  northwards,  we  come  to  these  two 


cities  of  '  the  Decapolis,'  famous  also  in  the  Jewish-Roman 
war. 

Country  of  the  Gadarenes. — This  tract  extends 
from  Gadara,  a  town  lying  to  the  south-east,  northwards 
along  the  border  of  the  lake,  from  which  the  hill-range, 
bare  and  monotonous,  rises  abruptly  to  the  east.  The 
width  of  this  plain  varies  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  save  near  Gersa,  or  Khersa,  the  ancient  Gergesa, 
where  it  narrows  to  about  forty  feet.  Here,  beyond  reason- 
able doubt,  is  the  spot  where  the  swine  '  ran  violently  down 
the  steep  '  into  the  sea.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  scene 
of  this  miracle  is  variously  called  in  the  Gospels  '  the  coun- 
try of  the  Gadarenes,'  and  '  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes ' 
(R.V.  'Gerasenes')  (Matt.  viii.  28;  Mark  v.  1;  Luke  viii.  26). 
There  is  no  confusion  of  sounds  here,  as  some  have 
supposed  ;  but  Gerasa  and  its  neighbourhood  are  by  two 
of  the  evangelists  assigned  to  the  district  of  the  more 
important  Gadara,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Decapolis. 

The  level  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  soon  opens  up  into  the 
grassy  plain  of  eZ-Bathihah,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
eastern  Bethsaida  is  again  reached,  and  the  circuit  of  the 
lake  complete. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  Adjacent  Lands, 

ILLUSTRATING  THE  MISSIONARY  JOURNEYS  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

{MAP  XVII.) 


Asia  Minor  is  the  name  given  by  geographers  from 
about  the  fourth  century  a.d.  to  the  large  peninsula 
lying  between  the  Euxine,  /Egean,  and  Mediter- 
ranean Seas.  The  term,  although  unknown  in  New  Testa- 
ment times,  is  convenient,  as  including  under  one  term 
many  countries  associated  with  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  claim  particular  attention  as  the  principal 
scenes  of  St.  Paul's  evangelic  labours.  During  the  progress 
of  ages  this  peninsula  has  fallen  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  various  great  empires  which  have  successively  arisen. 
At  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  the  Great  it 
was  assigned  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  One  of  his  successors, 
Antiochus,  in  the  year  200  n.c.  removed  thousands  of 
Jewish  families  from  Mesopotamia  to  Asia  Minor,  in  order 
that  the  warlike  and  turbulent  tribes  of  that  region  might 
be  civilised  through  their  influence.  The  descendants  of 
these  Jews,  with  others  who,  at  different  periods,  took  up 
their  abode  in  heathen  lands,  were  called  (R.V.)  '  the 
Dispersion '  {diaspora),  or  '  the  dispersed  among  the 
Gentiles'  (John  vii.  35  ;  James  i.  1  ;  1  Peter  i.  1);  and 
'  Hellenists '  or  '  Grecians,'  i.e.,  Greek-speaking  Jews,  to 
distinguish  them  from  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  whose 
vernacular  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  of  the  Hebrew 
(Acts  vi.  1). 

1.  The  provinces  included  under  the  appellation  of  Asia 
Minor  were,  on  the  west,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria  ;  on 
the  south,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia ;  on  the  north, 
Bithynia ;  on  the  east,  Paphlagonia  and  Pontus ;  and  in 
the  central  region,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Galatia  (with  Lycaonia), 
and  Cappadocia.  The  appellation  '  Asia,'  whenever  used 
in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  refers  to  the  western  portion 
exclusively,  with  the  addition  of  the  principal  part  of 
Phrygia.  This  territory  became  subject  to  the  Roman 
Republic  B.C.  130,  and  was  afterwards  constituted  by 
Augustus  a  senatorial  province  under  the  title  of  Pro- 
consular Asia. 

For  the  correct  understanding  of  many  passages  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  'Asia,'  in  Scripture  ?iever 
means  the  entire  continent,  nor  even  Asia  Minor  (a  term 
unknown  until  some  centuries  afterwards),  but  simply  the 
western  part  of  the  peninsula,  containing  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Caria,  with  the  greater  part  of  Phrygia,  Ephesus  being  the 


capital  of  the  whole.  Lydia  and  Caria  are  not  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  New  Testament. 

2.  The  term  Achaia,  originally  restricted  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  including  the  isthmus,  denotes 
in  the  New  Testament  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called 
Greece  (Acts  xviii.  27;  2  Cor.  xi.  10). 1  'Achaia  and 
Macedonia  1  together  comprise  the  whole  of  Greece  in  the 
more  ancient  sense  (1  Thess.  i.  7,8,  etc.),  Epirus  being 
reckoned  with  the  latter.  Corinth,  the  residence  of  a  pro- 
consul (Acts  xviii.  12),  was  the  capital  of  Achaia  (2  Cor. 
i.  1),  Thessalonica  of  Macedonia. 

Journeys  of  the  Apostee  Paul. 

St.  Paul's  first  missionary  jour/icy  (Acts  xiii.,  xiv.)  was 
undertaken  from  Antioch,  in  Syria,  a.d.  45.  Barnabas  and 
his  nephew  John  Mark  accompanied  him  at  the  outset  : 
the  latter,  however,  soon  shrank  from  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  the  mission,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Seleucia, 
whence  they  set  sail,  is  the  port  of  Antioch,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Orontes.  Thence  their  course  was  to  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  where  they  landed  at  Salamis,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  people.  Passing 
through  the  island  they  came  to  Paphos,  where  they  met 
with  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  Sergius  Paulus  the  governor. 
About  this  time  Saul's  name  was  changed  to  Paul  (pro- 
bably by  a  Greek  form  of  the  name  being  substituted  for 
the  Hebrew,  as  the  apostle  sets  out  upon  his  world-wide 
mission). 

Sailing  from  Cyprus,  the  missionaries  came  to  Perga,  in 
Pamphylia,  where  Mark  left  them  ;  then  onward  to  Antioch 
in  Pisidia,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  to  the 
idolatrous  inhabitants  with  great  success,  but  were  expelled 
from  the  city  through  the  influence  of  the  Jews.  They 
now  proceeded  to  Iconium,  in  the  province  of  Lycaonia, 
but  had  again  to  experience  the  rage  of  the  Jews.  Driven 
out  by  persecution,  they  came  to  Lystra,  where  a  cripple 
was  miraculously  healed;  they  then  went  forward  to  Derbe. 
After  preaching  the  Gospel  there,  tney  retraced  their  steps 
through    Lystra    and   Iconium,   passed   through  Pisidia 


1  In  Romans  xvi.  5  (A.V.)  for  'Achaia'  read  Asia,  as  in  the  R.V. 
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and  Pamphylia,  visited  the  cities  of  Perga  and  Attalia, 
returning  thence  by  sea  to  Antioch.  The  whole  tour 
is  calculated  to  have  extended  to  nearly  1,400  miles,  and 
to  have  occupied  one  year  and  a  half. 

I  Hiring  the  long  time — not  less  than  three  years — that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  now  remained  with  the  disciples  at 
Antioch,  it  seems  highly  probable,  if  not  demonstrably 
certain,  that  they  made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and 
returned,  previous  to  setting  out  on  their  second  tour 
(Gal.  ii.  1-10).  The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  consult  the 
apostles  and  elders  upon  the  question,  which  certain  converts 
from  Judaism  had  raised  in  the  church  at  Antioch,  whether 
it  were  necessary  that  proselytes  from  heathenism  should  be 
circumcised  (Acts  xv.). 

Second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv.  36 — xviii.  22.)  On 
the  return  of  this  deputation  to  Antioch,  Paul  proposed  to 
Barnabas  to  undertake  a  second  tour,  and  visit  the  churches 
they  had  formed  during  their  first  journey.  They  were 
unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  who  should  ac- 
company them  ;  and  Paul,  taking  with  him  Silas,  entered 
upon  his  journey  without  his  former  companion. 

The  range  of  country  traversed  was  far  more  extensive 
than  on  the  first  occasion.  The  apostle  proceeded  by  land 
round  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  through 
Cilicia,  his  native  province,  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Timothy.  His  course  was  now  into  the 
large  and  populous  province  of  Phrygia,  in  which  district 
was  the  celebrated  city  of  Colossae,  although  for  some 
reason  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  him 
(Col.  ii.  1).  From  Phrygia  he  passed  to  Galatia ;  in  which 
country  Neander  considers  that  he  had  the  remarkable 
vision,  accompanied  by  the  '  thorn  in  the  flesh,'  to  which 
he  refers  in  2  Cor.  xii.  1-10. 

From  this  point  his  course  was  for  a  while  undetermined, 
but  was  remarkably  guided  by  a  higher  power  than  his 
own.  He  would  naturally  have  passed  on  into  Proconsular 
Asia,  but  was  restrained  by  supernatural  impulse.  Next  he 
attempted  to  work  his  way  northward  to  Bithynia,  but  the 
same  influence  withheld  him.  He  passed,  therefore,  as 
under  some  uncontrollable  impulse,  along  the  boundaries 
of  Mysia,  without  lingering  at  Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Thyatira, 
Smyrna,  or  Ephesus  ;  and,  either  by  sea  or  inland  journey, 
came  down  to  Troas.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Luke,  the 
physician  and  evangelist,  in  company  with  whom,  as  well 
as  with  Silas  and  Timothy,  he  was  divinely  directed  in  a 
vision  to  cross  the  vEgean  Sea  into  Macedonia.  Such 
was  the  earliest  recorded  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
Europe. 

Landing  at  Neapolis,  the  missionaries  passed  on  to 
Philippi,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  that  region,  where  Lydia 
and  the  Philippian  jailor  were  converted,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  church  was  laid,  which  stands  forth  as  the  purest 
of  all  the  apostolic  churches.  Leaving  Luke  at  Philippi, 
Paul  and  his  other  companions  passed  through  Amphipolis 


and  Apollonia  to  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  Mace- 
donia ;  whence  he  was  driven  by  an  uproar  of  the  Jews  to 
Beroea.  Here  Paul  was  for  some  time  favourably  received 
by  the  Jews,  until  a  party  from  Thessalonica  followed  him 
and  aroused  their  malice  against  him.  After  some  vicissi- 
tudes of  missionary  life,  he  arrived  at  Athens  alone,  where 
his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  on  observing  the  whole 
city  immersed  in  idolatry ;  and  on  the  Areopagus  he  ad- 
dressed the  philosophers  and  people  on  the  folly  of  their 
superstitions  and  the  character  of  the  only  true  God. 

Leaving  Athens,  Paul  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  abode 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  supporting  himself  by  working  at  his 
trade  of  a  tentmaker.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  finding 
himself  still  opposed  by  the  resident  Jews,  he  proceeded 
homewards,  calling  at  Ephesus  and  Caesarea,  thence  over- 
land to  Jerusalem — the  fourth  visit  to  that  city  since  his 
conversion.  After  a  brief  stay,  he  returned  to  Antioch, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  a  half. 

Third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xviii.  23 — xxi.  17).  The 
third  tour  of  the  apostle  was  begun  by  visiting  the  churches 
of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ephesus. 
At  the  latter  place  he  remained  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
preached  with  remarkable  success  until,  at  the  instigation 
of  Demetrius,  a  craftsman  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
silver  images  of  the  idol  Diana,  and  models  of  the  heathen 
temple,  he  was  compelled  hastily  to  depart.  Leaving 
Ephesus,  he  went  by  way  of  Troas  on  a  second  visit  to 
Philippi.  Thence  he  passed  through  the  parts  about 
Ulyricum,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  then 
back  to  Corinth  ;  but  finding  that  his  enemies  among  the 
Jews  were  lying  in  wait  to  assault  him  as  he  returned  to 
Syria,  he  changed  his  plan,  and  once  more  visited  Mace- 
donia, and  also  Troas,  at  which  latter  place  he  raised 
Eutychus  to  life.  Having  invited  the  elders  of  the  church 
of  Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  Miletus,  he  took  of  them  a 
solemn  and  affectionate  farewell.  Thence  he  sailed  towards 
Syria,  calling  at  Cos,  or  Coos,  Rhodes,  and  Patara  ;  thence 
across  to  Tyre,  and  by  way  of  Ptolemais  and  Caesarea  to 
Jerusalem  and  Ptolemais. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis  he  was  violently 
seized  in  the  Temple,  under  the  false  charge  of  introducing 
a  Gentile  into  the  sacred  precincts,  and  after  being  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Antonia  he  was  ultimately 
removed  to  Caesarea.  In  this  city  he  was  brought  before 
Felix.  After  lingering  there  for  two  years  as  a  prisoner, 
and  after  repeated  examinations  before  Felix  and  Festus, 
and  King  Agrippa,  the  last  of  the  Herod  family,  Paul  was 
conveyed  to  the  imperial  city  of  Rome  to  prosecute  his 
appeal  before  Caesar. 

Voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.,  xxviii.).  The  Apostle  Paul 
was  placed,  with  other  prisoners,  under  the  charge  of  a 
centurion  named  Julius,  who  embarked  with  them  at 
Csesarea.     After  touching  at  Sidon,  they  were  forced  by 
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contrary  winds  to  pass  to  the  north  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Favoured,  as  they  probably  were,  by  the  land 
breezes  and  currents,  they  arrived  at  Myra  in  Lycia,  then 
a  flourishing  seaport,  now  a  desolate  waste.  The  centurion 
here  found  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  loaded,  as  we  afterwards 
learn,  with  wheat,  bound  for  Italy,  in  which  he  embarked 
the  prisoners.  Proceeding  slowly  on  their  voyage,  and  with 
adverse  winds,  they  came  to  Cnidus,  a  small  town  on  the 
south-western  promontory  of  Asia.  They  now  changed 
their  course,  crossing  over  to  the  island  of  Crete,  and  put 
in  at  Fair  Havens — a  small,  insecure  roadstead,  near  the 
centre  of  the  southern  coast  of  this  island.  It  was  the 
month  of  October,  a  season  when  ancient  mariners  con- 
sidered navigation  to  be  increasingly  hazardous  ;  it  was 
accordingly  determined,  though  against  the  advice  of  the 
apostle,  to  attempt  to  reach  Phenice,  or  Phcenix,  a  more 
secure  winter  harbour  on  the  same  coast.  A  moderate 
breeze  from  the  south  having  sprung  up,  they  weighed 
anchor,  cleared  the  harbour,  and  had  every  prospect  of 
reaching  their  destination  in  a  few  hours.  Sudden  changes 
of  wind,  however,  are  very  common  in  these  seas  ;  and  a 
typhoon  1  arose,  which  drove  the  ship  before  it,  towards  the 
small  neighbouring  island  of  Clauda.  Fearing  that  the 
gale  would  force  them  on  a  lee  shore,  they  lightened  the 
ship  and  lowered  their  sails.  The  ship  now  became  un- 
manageable, and  was  driven  about  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  for 
about  fourteen  days  ;  neither  sun  nor  stars  were  observed, 
and  all  hope  of  being  saved  was  at  an  end.  A  ship  in 
ancient  times,  without  being  able  to  make  celestial  observa- 
tions, and  without  the  compass,  had  no  means  of  keeping 
a  reckoning.  The  danger  was  therefore  imminent  ;  the 
crew  were  exhausted  by  long  endurance,  labour,  and 
abstinence.  Probably  the  storm  had  destroyed  their 
provisions,  or  at  least  had  prevented  their  cooking  them. 
The  ship,  with  nearly  three  hundred  souls  on  board,  was 
every  moment  in  danger  of  foundering.  At  length  it  was 
borne  towards  land,  and  was  run  on  shore  at  'a  place 
where  two  seas  met,'  to  avoid  being  forced  upon  the 
breakers.  The  traditional  locality  of  this  shipwreck  is  the 
island  of  Melita,  the  Malta  of  modern  geography,  and 
recent  careful  investigation  has  proved  this  to  be  correct. 
St.  Paul's  Bay,  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  is  a  deep  inlet  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  ship,  it  is  supposed,  was 
driven  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  which  is  rocky,  but 
which  has  two  creeks,  near  which  it  shortly  went  to 
pieces.2 

1  Euroclydon,  or  more  exactly  Eur-aquilo,  a  tempest  accompanied 
by  the  agitation  and  whirling  motion  of  the  clouds,  caused  by  the 
meeting  of  opposite  currents  of  air,  and  the  raising  of  the  sea  in  columns 
of  spray.  Modern  navigators  in  these  seas  call  it  the  Michaelmas 
blast.  Pliny,  in  describing  the  effects  of  sudden  blasts,  says  that  they 
cause  a  vortex,  which  is  called  'typhoon  ;'  and  Gellius,  in  his  account 
of  a  storm  at  sea,  notices  'frequent  whirlwinds,  and  the  dreaded 
appearances  in  the  clouds  which  they  call  typhoons.' — The  Voyage  and 
Shipivreck  of  St.  fa:.'/,  by  James  Smith,  F.R.S.,  1848. 

2  See  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  0/  St.  Paul. 


The  shipwrecked  party  remained  for  three  months  on 
the  island,  and  several  miraculous  cures  were  wrought  by 
the  apostle.  A  ship  which  had  wintered  at  Melita  was 
engaged  to  convey  them  on  their  voyage.  They  first  sailed 
to  the  large  and  beautiful  city  of  Syracuse,  the  principal 
place  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  from  thence  to  Rhegium 
and  Puteoli,  seaports  in  Italy.  At  the  latter  place,  which 
is  sixty  miles  from  Rome,  the  apostle  remained  with  Chris- 
tian brethren  for  seven  days.  At  Appii  Forum  he  was  met 
by  believers  from  Rome,  who  had  come  out  forty-three 
miles  to  comfort  and  encourage  him  on  his  way.  At 
another  station,  the  Three  Taverns  (Tres  tabernce),  more 
Roman  brethren  came  to  him,  by  whom  he  was  much 
refreshed.  From  this  place  he  was  carried  to  the  imperial 
city,  and  put  into  secure  custody  as  a  prisoner.  After  a 
short  time,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  his  own  hired 
house,  guarded  by  a  single  soldier,  to  whom  he  was 
probably  chained — a  mode  of  securing  prisoners  in  common 
use  among  the  Romans. 

The  fourth  and  last  journey  ;  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem, 
and  return  to  Rome.  After  two  years'  imprisonment  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  obtained  his  release  ;  the  particulars 
of  which,  with  the  whole  of  his  future  course,  lie  beyond 
the  period  to  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  brings  up  his 
history.  Our  knowledge  of  his  progress  can  be  gleaned 
only  by  occasional  allusions  in  his  several  epistles  written 
after  that  time,  and  as  the  route  is  mainly  conjectural  it 
has  not  been  traced  upon  the  map.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
embarked  from  Brundusium,  the  port  whence  the  Romans 
mostly  sailed  for  Greece  and  Syria,  in  company  with 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  passed  by  way  of  Crete  (where  he 
left  Titus)  towards  Jerusalem,  landing  at  Cassarea.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  23),  which  was  probably 
written  by  one  of  the  apostle's  comrades  on  the  way 
from  Rome,  the  hope  of  soon  again  visiting  Palestine 
in  company  with  Timothy  had  been  expressed.  From 
Palestine  St.  Paul  set  out  on  his  last  tour,  and  visited 
Colossa?,  Ephesus  (where  he  left  Timothy),  Miletus,  Troas, 
Philippi,  Corinth,  and  other  cities,  the  scenes  of  his  former 
labours,  wintering  at  Nicopolis,  and  so  passing  on  to  Rome.3 
In  the  summer  of  a.d.  65,  he  was  again  a  prisoner  in  the 
imperial  city  ;  where,  in  the  prospect  of  a  violent  death,  he 
wrote  that  sublime  and  pathetic  expression  of  his  confidence 
in  the  faithfulness  of  his  Divine  Master  which  is  contained 
in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  6-8).  He 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 

The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 

A  short  general  view  of  the  ancient  condition  of  these 
churches,  with  the  present  appearance  of  their  sites,  may 
appropriately  follow  the  account  of  the  journeys  of  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

:1  Paley's  //one  t'aulina,  with  Birks's  Hone  Apostolicte,  R.T.S. 
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Ephesus  (Rev.  ii.  1-7),  the  chief  city  of  Proconsular 
Asia,  became  the  centre  of  the  labours  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  Christianity  in  that  province.  The  Church 
here  formed  was  at  its  commencement  in  a  state  of  consid- 
erable prosperity;  but  the  'candlestick'  has  long  since 
been  removed.  Only  a  few  Greek  peasants,  living  in 
extreme  poverty,  are  met  with  among  groups  of  splendid 
ruins:  the  chief  ruins  being  those  of  the  theatre,  memorable 
for  the  tumult  described  (Acts  xix.  21-41).  The  remains  of 
the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world,  said  to  have  been  two  hundred  years  in  building, 
have  recently  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood, 
and  fully  confirm  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  its  grandeur 
and  extent. 

Smyrna  (Rev.  ii.  8-1 1)  lies  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Ephesus.  In  the  earliest  ages  this 
city  was  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  the  seven  cities  which  retains  its  prosperity.  Its 
situation  is  favourable  to  trade :  it  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  160,000,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  members  of  the 
Greek  and  other  Eastern  churches,  which  retain  a  corrupt 
form  of  Christianity.  Smyrna  was  the  residence  of  the 
martyr  Polycarp  (a.d.  166),  the  disciple  of  John  (Rev.  ii.  10). 

Pergamos,  or  Pergamum  (Rev.  ii.  12-17),  was  tne  capital 
of  Mysia,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cai'cus,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  After  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great  it  became  the  capital  of  a  large  and  powerful 
kingdom,  falling  as  above  stated  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  B.C.  130.  The  importance  of  the  city  may  be 
inferred  from  its  possessing  a  library  of  200,000  volumes, 
which  Antony  removed  to  Egypt,  and  presented  to  Queen 
Cleopatra.  It  was  also  famed  for  its  serpent-worship  in 
honour  of  the  god  of  healing,  ^Esculapius  (Rev.  ii.  13). 
At  the  present  day  it  retains  some  remnant  of  its  ancient 
importance  under  the  name  of  Bergamo.  The  modern 
town  consists  of  small  and  mean  houses,  among  which 
appear  the  remains  of  early  Christian  churches,  '  like  vast 
fortresses  amidst  barracks  of  wood.' 

Thvatira  (Rev.  ii.  18-29)  vvas  built  upon  a  fertile  plain, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Lycus,  between  Pergamos  and 
Sardis.  It  still  exists  under  the  Turkish  name  of  Akhissar, 
or  the  'white  castle;'  but  it  is  very  deficient  in  ancient 
remains,  while  its  modern  buildings,  for  the  most  part, 
consist  of  mud  and  earth.  Its  inhabitants  are  still  noted 
for  their  skill  in  dyeing  purple  or  scarlet  cloth.  Lydia,  a 
seller  of  purple,  was  a  native  of  this  city  (Acts  xvi.  14,  15, 
40).  Many  nominal  Christians  are  found  here.  But  '  the 
■works,  and  charity,  and  service,  and  faith,  and  patience  of 
this  faithful  church,'  says  Dr.  Coleman,  '  have  no  longer 
any  memorial  on  earth  except  the  commendation  contained 
in  the  epistle  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Thyatira.' 

1  See  Discoveries  at  EpJtesns,  by  J.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A.  (Longmans). 


Sardis  (Rev.  iii.  1-6),  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  wealthy  Crcesus,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities 
of  the  East,  is  now  a  miserable  village,  under  the  name  of 
Sert-Kalessi.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Ephesus,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  River 
Pactolus,  renowned  for  its  golden  sands.  '  The  ruins  of 
the  city  bear  witness  that  the  Lord  has  come  upon  it  as  "  a 
thief  in  the  night;"  all  its  glory  has  passed  away.  The 
black  tents  of  the  wandering  Turcomans  are  scattered 
through  the  beautiful  valley  ;  the  whistle  of  the  camel-driver 
now  resounds  in  the  deserted  palace  of  Croesus,  and  the 
song  of  the  lonely  thrush  is  heard  from  the  wralls  of  the 
old  Christian  church.  Schubert  found  there  only  two 
Christian  millers,  in  1836,  who  spoke  nothing  but  Turkish.'2 

Philadelphia  (Rev.  iii.  7-13)  was  situated  about  twenty- 
five  miles  south-east  of  Sardis,  upon  a  part  of  the  range  of 
Mount  Tmolus,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view.  At 
this  spot  the  relics  of  a  noble  city  are  still  to  be  seen 
running  up  the  sides  of  an  irregular  hill,  called  by  the 
Turks,  Allah  Shehr,  'the  city  of  God.'  Among  the  ruins 
are  four  strong  marble  pillars,  which  once  supported  the 
dome  of  a  Christian  church.  One  solitary  pillar  of  high 
antiquity  has  been  often  noticed,  as  reminding  the  beholder 
of  the  remarkable  words  in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to  the 
church  at  Philadelphia, — '  Him  that  overcometh  will  I 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God.'  It  is  estimated 
that  about  1,000  Greek  and  Armenian  Christians  reside  in 
the  miserably  built  houses  of  the  modern  town,  who  have 
Divine  Service  every  Sunday  in  five  churches. 

Laodicea  (Rev.  iii.  14-22).  There  were  four  cities  of 
this  name :  two  in  Asia  Minor  and  two  in  Syria.  The 
Laodicea  of  the  Revelation  was  on  the  confines  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia,  about  forty  miles  east  of  Ephesus.  There  is 
not  one  of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churches  of  which  the 
overthrow  has  been  so  severe,  and  the  desolation  so  entire. 
It  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  abandoned  entirely  to  the  owl  and 
the  fox  :  its  remains  testify  alike  to  its  former  grandeur, 
and  to  the  Divine  displeasure  at  the  departure  of  its  once 
celebrated  church  from  the  faith.  '  Laodicea,'  says  a  recent 
traveller,  '  is  even  more  solitary  than  Ephesus,  for  the 
latter  has  the  prospect  of  the  rolling  sea,  or  of  a  whitening 
sail,  to  enliven  its  decay,  while  the  former  sits  in  widowed 
loneliness  ;  its  walls  are  grass  grown,  its  temples  desolate  ; 
its  very  name  has  perished.  We  preferred  hastening  on, 
to  a  further  delay  in  that  melancholy  spot,  where  everything 
whispered  desolation,  and  where  the  very  wind  that  swept 
impetuously  through  the  valley  sounded  like  the  fiendish 
laugh  of  Time  exulting  over  the  destruction  of  man  and  his 
proudest  monuments.'  3 


2  Barltis  Biblical  Geography,  p.  340. 

3  On  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Seven  Cities,  with 
pictorial  illustrations  of  their  scenery  and  ruins,  see  The  Seven  Golden 
Candlesticks,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (R.T.S.). 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Modern  Palestine. 

{MAP  XIV//.) 


The  chitf  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  most  important  physical  features 
of  the  Holy  Land,  as  it  is  known  to  us  to-day,  and 
of  these  by  far  the  most  striking  is 

The  Great  Valley  and  Region  of  Depression, 
which  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  foot 
of  Hermon,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Its  general  elevation 
is  from  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  1,300 
feet  below  it,  the  greatest  fall  being  between  Hermon  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  It  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  700  to  750. 
This  great  central  basin  includes  the  waters  of  Merom, 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  Wady  el-Arabah.  Towards  this  basin 
all  the  principal  valleys  incline,  and  into  it  the  waters  of 
the  eastern  slopes  flow. 

The  waters  of  Merom  (Height) — Josh.  xi.  5,  7 — have 
been  identified  with  Baheiret  el-Hu/c/i,  a  lake  in  the 
course  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  about  four  miles  long.  Its 
surface,  which  is  seven  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  is 
in  many  places  covered  with  a  marsh  plant,  having  very 
broad  leaves.  As  the  lake  narrows  towards  the  outlet, 
the  plain  on  the  west  widens,  forming  a  beautiful  and  very 
fertile  champaign.  On  the  north,  its  waters  are  skirted  by 
a  large  marshy  tract,  densely  covered  with  shrubs,  reeds, 
and  rushes,  through  which,  the  Arabs  assert,  neither  man 
nor  beast  can  penetrate,  and  which  is  the  resort  of  wild 
fowl  and  animals.  In  consequence  of  the  higher  level  of 
Lake  Huleh,  and  the  rocky  and  narrow  character  of  its 
channel,  the  Jordan  flows  down  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
with  considerable  rapidity  and  noise.  The  banks  are 
thickly  overhung  with  groves  of  the  plane  and  oleander 
trees. 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  known  also  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  Chinnereth  (now  called 
Bahr  Tubariyeh),  lies  682  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
according  to  the  most  recent  determination.  It  is  twelve 
and  three  quarter  miles  in  length,  and  seven  and  a  quarter 
miles  across  in  the  broadest  part.  Lofty,  irregular  ridges 
of  limestone  surround  it  on  every  side,  except  the  north, 
breaking  abruptly  down  to  the  narrow  beach.  The 
mountains  on  the  east,  averaging  2,000  feet  in  height,  are 
bold  and  precipitous,  the  range  continuing  with  little 
interruption.    On  the  west,  small  and  beautiful  vales  and 


charming  defiles,  irrigated  by  streams  of  water,  separate 
the  heights.  The  water  is  deep,  clear,  and  pure,  and 
abounds  with  excellent  fish.  Its  flow  is  swift  and  silent, 
but  the  waters  are  often  agitated,  as  in  New  Testament 
times,  by  sudden  and  violent  storms  caused  by  the  rush  of 
air  from  the  mountains,  as  the  atmosphere,  raised  to  an 
excessive  heat  during  the  day,  rapidly  cools  at  sunset. 

Dr.  Clarke  speaks  of  the  uncommon  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and  compares  it,  for  picturesque 
beauty,  with  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Italy.  Dr. 
Robinson  gives  a  less  glowing  description.  'The  lake 
presents,  indeed,'  says  he,  'a  beautiful  sheet  of  limpid 
water,  in  a  deep,  depressed  basin,  from  which  the  shores 
rise,  in  general,  steeply  and  continuously  all  around,  except 
where  a  ravine,  or  sometimes  a  deep  wady,  occasionally 
interrupts  them.  The  hills  are  rounded  and  tame,  with 
little  of  the  picturesque  in  their  form  ;  they  are  decked  by 
no  shrubs  nor  forests,  and  even  the  verdure  of  the  grass 
and  herbage,  which  earlier  in  the  season  might  give  them  a 
pleasing  aspect,  was  already  gone ;  they  are  now  (in  June) 
only  naked  and  dreary.'  The  Jordan  maintains  its  course 
through  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  may  be  traced  by  a 
line  of  smooth  water. 

The  River  Jordan  is  a  venerated  stream,  identified  with 
many  of  the  leading  events  in  Old  Testament  history,  and 
remarkable  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  scene  of  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord.  This  chief  of  Syrian  rivers  rises 
under  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  and  flows  in 
a  direction  almost  wholly  southward,  through  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  and  onward  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  present 
Arabic  name  (esh-Shertah)  means  'the  wateringqslace/  to 
which  the  epithet  cl-Kchir  ('the  great')  is  sometimes 
prefixed.  The  Jordan,  properly  speaking,  has  three 
sources,  the  Hasbany,  the  Leddan,  and  the  Banias,  whose 
united  waters,  swollen  by  several  small  tributary  streams, 
form  Lake  el-Huleh.  About  ten  miles  farther  on,  and  in 
a  descent  of  nearly  700  feet,  the  Jordan  flows  into  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias.  Lieut.  Lynch,  who  published  the 
first  authentic  account  of  this  river  from  actual  survey, 
describes  it,  after  leaving  the  lake,  as  pursuing  a  ser- 
pentine course,  so  that,  in  making  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  its  short  and  frequent  windings 
extend  to  200  miles  in  length  from  the  Hasbany  source 
to  the  Dead  Sea.     Lieut.  Lynch  met  with  twenty-seven 
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rapids,  some  of  them  fearful  and  dangerous ;  in  other 
parts  the  water  dashed  from  side  to  side,  as  if  it  would 
break  through  the  rocky  barriers  that  formed  its  shores. 

The  width  of  the  river  varies  from  So  to  150  feet,  its 
depth  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  Towards  the  end  of  its 
course,  the  flow  of  the  Jordan  becomes  more  gentle, 
though  its  meanderings  continue  the  same.  Anciently,  at 
certain  seasons,  it  overflowed  its  banks,  owing  to  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  Hermon  (1  Chron.  xii.  15  ;  Jer. 
1.  44),  and  at  the  present  day  it  rises  in  height  nine  to 
ten  feet  between  the  months  of  January  and  March — a 
height  sufficient  to  produce  an  extensive  inundation,  were 
the  channel  not  so  deep  as  it  is.  The  level  terraces 
between  the  outer  and  inner  banks  on  each  side,  which 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  are  dry,  and  over- 
grown with  thickets  of  bushes  and  reeds,  are  the  hiding- 
places  of  wild  beasts,  until  the  yearly  rising  of  the  waters 
compels  them  to  retreat  ;  whence  the  expression,  to  '  come 
up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan'  (Jer.  xlix.  19). 

The  common  name  of  the  great  valley  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows  is  el-Ghor,  signifying  a  depressed  tract 
or  plain,  usually  between  two  mountains  ;  and  the  same 
name  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  valley  across  the 
whole  length  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  for  some  distance 
beyond.  This  valley,  through  its  whole  course,  is  bounded 
by  a  chain  of  mountains  on  each  side,  rising  on  the  east 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  bed  of  the  river ;  but  on 
the  west  there  is  a  fine  fertile  vale,  averaging  about  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  between  the  water 
and  the  mountain.  North-west  of  Tiberias,  the  hills  retire 
in  an  irregular  curve  or  sweep,  forming  a  small  plain  of 
gTeat  beauty  and  fertility,  and  well  watered  by  a  pure 
limpid  stream :  this  is  the  ancient  '  land  of  Gennesaret ' 
(Mark  vi.  53). 

The  Dead  Sea  lies  deep  in  this  region  of  depression, 
being  1,292  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  known  in  Scripture  as  the  '  sea  of  the  plain,'  the  '  salt 
sea,' and  the  'east  sea.'  Its  collection  of  waters  is  forty- 
six  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  ten  miles.  In 
one  place  it  is  much  contracted  by  a  broad  peninsula 
projecting  from  the  eastern  shore.  South  of  this  point 
the  sea  is  very  shallow,  so  that  in  summer,  in  consequence 
of  evaporation,  the  body  of  water  falls  from  ten  or  twelve 
feet  to  less  than  one,  and  this  end  of  the  sea  at  such 
seasons  becomes  an  offensive  marsh. 

The  waters  are  bitter  and  nauseous,  containing  saline 
particles  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-six  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  that  of  the  ocean  being  four  per  cent.  It  is  with- 
out fish,  only  living  animals  of  a  low  type  being  found 
in  its  waters.  'Animals,  birds,  and  especially  reptiles, 
throng  the  neighbouring  thickets,  while  ducks  and  other 
aquatic  birds  have  been  observed  swimming  and  diving 
in  the  water;'  while,  as  Dean  Stanley  remarks,  'the  birds 
that  pass  over  it  without  injury  have  long  ago  destroyed 
the  belief  that  no  living  creature  could  survive  the  baneful 


atmosphere  which  hung  upon  its  waters.' 1  Lieut.  Lynch 
'  mentions  the  curious  fact  that  all  the  birds  and  most  of 
the  insects  and  animals  which  he  saw  on  the  western 
side  were  of  a  stone  colour,  so  as  to  be  almost  invisible 
on  the  rocks  of  the  shore.'  2  Lieut.  Molyneux,  R.N.,  who 
spent  two  days  in  this  sea  in  the  year  1847,  at  the  end 
of  his  brief  voyage,  says,  '  Everything  in  the  boat  was 
covered  with  a  nasty  slimy  substance  ;  iron  was  singularly 
corroded,  and  looked  as  if  covered  in  patches  with  coal 
tar  ;  and  the  effects  of  the  salt  spray,  by  lying  upon  the 
skin,  and  getting  into  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  produced 
constant  thirst  and  drowsiness,  and  took  away  all  appetite.' 

It  has  been  observed  that  although  the  Dead  Sea  is 
constantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  water  from  the  Jordan 
and  other  streams,  and  has  no  visible  outlet  by  which 
they  may  be  discharged,  it  yet  preserves  the  same  level. 
This  singular  fact  is  accounted  for  by  the  evaporation 
occasioned  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  region,  which 
occasions  the  mists  and  vapours  described  by  early 
travellers  as  the  smoke  from  the  cauldron  of  the  sea. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  appearance  of  the  sea 
itself  is  dreary  in  the  extreme.  Unstirred  by  wind,  the 
sluggish  waters  have  been  likened  to  '  a  vast  cauldron 
of  metal,  fused,  but  motionless.'  But  as  the  eye  is  carried 
to  the  surrounding  scenery  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  its  grandeur,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  desolation. 
Major  Conder  describes  it  as  '  some  of  the  finest  in  Syria, 
presenting  rugged  cliffs  two  thousand  feet  high,  and  deep 
glens  here  and  there  filled  with  palm  groves  ;  on  the  east 
the  rocks  of  sandstone  are  brightly  coloured  with  several 
great  outbursts  of  black  lava.  The  pitch,  or  bitumen,  often 
noticed  by  early  writers,  is  still  at  times  found  floating  in 
the  waters.  To  the  south  is  the  curious  salt  mountain, 
with  salt  flats  and  marshes  ;  on  the  north  the  pebbly  shore 
is  strewn  with  drift  wood  from  Jordan,  whitened  by  the 
salt  which  covers  the  dry  dead  trunks  and  branches.  It 
is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan 
Valley  were  formed  by  a  great  fault  or  crack  in  the  earth's 
surface,  long  before  the  creation  of  man  ;  and  that  the 
district  presents  in  our  own  days  much  the  same  aspect  as 
in  the  days  of  Abraham.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  "  cities  of  the  plain  "  were  beneath  the  present  sea, 
although  this  view  was  held  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  historian  Josephus.'  3 

The  Arabic  name  of  the  sea,  Bahr  Lut,  signifying  '  Sea  of 
Lot,'  perpetuates  the  traditional  connection  of  that  patriarch 
with  its  history. 

The  Region  of  the  Plains  Adjacent  to  the  Shore. 
This  elevation  ranges  from  one  to  1,000  feet.  Mean 
annual  temperature,  65 0  to  700.  The  sea-coast,  to  which  the 
name  of  Palestine  more  properly  belongs,  lies  low,  and  the 

1  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  284. 

2  G.  Grove,  in  Bible  Diet.,  art.  'Sea,  the  Salt.' 

3  Primer  of  Biblical  Geography,  p.  16. 
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entrance  to  most  of  its  streams  and  bays  is  choked  with  sand. 
Few  good  landing-places  are  found  along  the  coast.  Cresarea 
{Kaisariyeh)  once  had  a  commodious  harbour,  but  it  is  now 
barred  with  reefs  of  sand,  and  the  rest  of  the  shore  as  far  as 
Toppa  (  Ya/a)  affords  no  secure  anchorage.  The  northern 
portion  of  this  coast  is  on  an  average  barely  a  mile  wide  ; 
in  some  places,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  road 
between  cliff  and  sea,  while  here  and  there  a  passage  has 
had  to  be  cut  in  the  rock  itself.  South  of  the  promontory 
Ras  en-Makurah,  the  hills  recede,  leaving  a  plain  around, 
and  north  of  the  Bay  of  Akka  about  four  miles  wide. 
The  town  of  Akka  (the  Accho  and  Acre  of  ancient  times) 
stands  on  an  angular  promontory,  jutting  into  the  sea. 
The  opposite  or  southern  point  of  the  bay  is  formed  by 
Mount  Carmel  (Kurmut).  The  latter  spot  especially  is  noted 
as  'a  fruitful  field,'  which  its  Hebrew  name  signifies. 
From  its  heights  various  streamlets  flow  gently  down,  and 
evergreen  meadows  and  traces  of  vineyards  adorn  its  sides. 

Inland  from  Carmel  runs  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (Merj 
ibn  Amir,  '  the  plain  of  the  son  of  Amir  '),  in  Scripture 
called  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  and  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and 
which  has  been  termed  'the  battle-field  of  nations,'  from 
the  numerous  conflicts  of  armies  which  have  here  been 
witnessed,  from  the  days  of  Barak  to  those  of  Buonaparte. 
Its  direction  is  south-easterly,  and  it  is  divided  from  the 
plain  of  Acre  by  a  narrow  defile,  through  which  the  Kishon 
(Nalir  el-Mukutta)  makes  its  way.  This  stream  is  almost 
dry  in  summer,  but  during  the  rainy  season  it  flows  with 
great  breadth  and  force. 

South  of  Carmel  the  region  adjacent  to  the  sea,  including 
the  plains  of  Sharon  and  Philistia,  has  been  formed  partly 
by  the  denudation  of  the  mountains,  partly  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  sand  in  dunes  along  the  shore.  Towards  the 
south  the  width  has  been  gradually  increased  by  the  deposit 
of  the  Nile  mud,  which  is  traceable  as  far  north  as  Gaza 
(Ghttzzeh). 

The  country  presents  an  undulating  surface,  with  low 
hillocks  of  semi-consolidated  sand.  The  soil  is  naturally 
fertile,  and  fitted  for  agriculture.  Deep  gulleys  intersect 
the  plain,  running  westward  to  the  sea  ami  carrying  down 
the  drainage  of  the  mountain  system.  They  have  generally 
high  earthen  banks,  and  in  some  cases  perennial  streams,1 
which  render  the  ground  in  their  neighbourhood  marshy 
and  unfit  for  cultivation. 

This  plain  is  about  eighty  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width 
from  eight  miles  in  the  north,  to  twenty  miles  in  the  south. 

The  Table-Lands  and  Mountains.  Starting  from  the 
northern  point  of  the  table-lands,  Mount  Safed,  in  Galilee 
first  attracts  the  traveller's  notice.  The  ancient  town  that 
stood  on  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  the  'city 
set  on  a  hill,'  to  which  the  Saviour  drew  the  attention  of 
His  disciples  during  the  delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the 


Mount.  '  The  modern  city  is  visible  from  a  great  distance 
on  every  side  except  the  north ;  while  the  neighbouring 
valleys  are  deep,  and  lie  much  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  declivity  from  the  central  hills  of  Galilee  towards  the 
great  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  formed  by  a  succession  of 
narrow  plains,  rising  one  above  another  from  the  valley 
of  that  river.  Here  the  soil  is  everywhere  a  fine  black 
mould,  deep,  free  from  stones,  and  appearing  in  such  a 
climate  capable  of  almost  any  production,  were  but  the 
hand  of  man  applied  to  it.' 2  To  the  west  of  Safed  is  Jebel 
Jermak,  a  forest-clad  eminence  3,934  feet  above  the  sea. 

Tabor  (Jebel  et-Tor)  1,843  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain in  Lower  Galilee,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
Palestine.  A  path  winds  around  the  mountain,  and  gives 
a  view  from  all  its  different  sides,  every  step  presenting 
something  new  and  more  and  more  beautiful.  Stripped 
of  every  association,  and  considered  merely  as  an  elevation 
commanding  a  view  of  extensive  valleys  and  mountains,  it 
well  repays  the  toil  of  ascending  it.  At  the  north-western 
point  from  Tabor  is  the  vale  of  Nazareth  (en-Nastrah).  It 
is  a  kind  of  hollow  or  basin,  formed  by  enclosing  hills.  '  It 
seems,'  says  Dr.  Richardson,  'as  if  fifteen  mountains  met  to 
form  one  enclosure  for  this  delightful  spot.  They  rise 
around  it  like  the  edge  of  a  shell  to  guard  it  from  intrusion. 
It  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  field  in  the  midst  of  barren  moun- 
tains. It  abounds  in  fig-trees,  small  gardens,  and  hedges 
of  the  prickly  pear,  and  the  dense  grass  affords  an  abundant 
pasture.' 

'  The  chain  of  Carmel  presents  one  of  the  most  picturesque 

districts  in  Galilee  The  main  ridge  runs  for  fifteen 

miles,  and  rises  at  the  highest  point  1,700  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  The  north  slopes  are  steep,  and  in  parts 
precipitous,  but  on  the  south-west  long  spurs  run  out 
towards  the  sea.  A  dense  brushwood  of  oak,  mastic,  and 
arbutus  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  chain.'3 

The  mountains  of  Samaria  are  chiefly  of  limestone,  very 
hard,  and,  like  all  limestone  strata,  are  filled  with  caverns, 
to  which  caverns  reference  is  frequently  made  in  Scripture. 
The  valleys  of  Samaria  are  generally  deep  ravines,  much 
narrower  and  steeper  than  those  of  Judaea.  Mount  Ephraim 
is  a  tract  of  high  land,  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  in 
the  division  of  the  country  formerly  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim.  The  western  slope  forms  an  almost  unbroken 
range.  Eastward  it  terminates  by  a  steep  descent  towards 
the  Jordan.  It  is  a  well-wooded  and  rather  fruitful  district. 
In  the  heart  of  it  Mount  Ebal  (Jebel  Eslamiyeh)  and  Mount 
Gerizim  (Jebel  et-Tor),  rising  opposite  each  other  in  steep 
rocky  precipices,  about  800  feet  high,  the  mountains  them- 
selves being  respectively  3,077  and  2,849  feet>  form  a  valley 
from  500  yards  to  a  mile  in  width,  at  the  highest  and 
narrowest  part  of  which  lies  Shechem,  now  Nablus.  Six 
miles  off  is  Samaria,  now  Sebitstiyeh.    The  valley  between 


'-'  Kilto's  History  of  Palestine. 
3  Conder's  Palestine,  p.  87. 
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Shechem  and  Samaria  is  perhaps  the  fairest  in  all  Palestine, 
but  every  glen  in  this  central  well-watered  region  is  richly 
fertile  and  beautiful 

Proceeding  southwards,  the  traveller  reaches  Bethel 
(JSeitin),  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  in  a  wild  and  rocky 
region.  '  Jacob  could  scarcely  have  found  any  spot  there 
on  which  "a  pillow"  of  stone  was  not  ready  laid  for  his 
head.' 1  But  the  place  is  now  only  a  miserable  hamlet. 
'Bethel'  has  'come  to  nought'  (Amos  v.  5).  Passing 
farther  south,  the  ridge  of  hills  comes  to  an  end  with  Gibeon 
(el-Jib)  and  JVeby  Sa/invil,  to  which  the  prophet  Samuel 
convened  the  Israelites,  and  where  the  Philistines  met  with 
a  decided  overthrow  (1  Sam.  vii.  3-10).  On  it  the  ancient 
village  of  Mizpeh,  or  Mizpah  (' watch-tower :),  was  situated 
(1  Sam.  x.  17,  etc.).  This  Mizpeh  is,  however,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others  of  the  same  name  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
3,  etc.).    See  Gazetteer. 

The  table-lands  of  Judaea  are  a  continuation  of  those  of 
Samaria.  The  most  noticeable  physical  feature  of  this 
division  of  the  country  is  the  desert  or  wilderness  of  Judaa, 
which  stretches  from  near  Jericho  on  the  north  to  the 
mountains  of  Edom  in  the  south.  Though  called  a  desert, 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  it  was  either  uninhabited  or 
absolutely  barren,  but  simply  that  it  was  much  less  fertile 
than  other  parts.  Being  uncultivated  it  was  used  chiefly 
for  pasture  land  (see  page  43).  From  Jerusalem  (el- 
Kuds — 'the  holy')  the  road  ascends  to  Bethlehem  (Beit 
Lahm)  and  Hebron  (el-Khulil — '  the  friend,'  from  Abraham's 
title,  'the  Friend  of  God'),  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  Western  Palestine.  The  land  then  again  descends 
to  Beersheba  (B/r  es-Seba),  where  it  sinks  into  the  hilly 
lowlands,  called  in  Scripture  '  the  south  of  Judasa '  (or  the 
Negeb,  often  simply  'the  south').  Here  the  elevations 
are  apparently  very  small,  yet  the  plain  from  which  they 
rise  is  itself  of  considerable  height,  and  thus  brings  the 
tops  of  the  hills  to  nearly  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  country  east  of  Jordan  is  thus  described  by  a  modern 
writer : —  '  Ascending  from  the  Yarmuk  (southwards)  we 
first  of  all  reach  a  mountainous  district  of  moderate  elevation 
(about  2,000  feet)  rising  towards  the  south;  this  is  Jebel 
'Ajlun,  which  abounds  in  caves,  and,  according  to  recent 
explorers,  is  extremely  well  watered  and  of  great  fertility — 
the  whole  surface  being  covered  with  pasture  such  as  not 
even  Galilee  can  show.  Eastwards  are  massive  ridges  as 
much  as  4,000  feet  in  height,  separating  this  territory  from 
the  waterless  desert  lying  at  no  great  depth  below.  The 
plateau  stretches  away  to  the  south  of  the  deep  gorge  of 
the  perennial  Zerka  (Jabbok),  and  reaches  a  considerable 
height  in  Jebel  Jil'dd  (Gilead  in  the  stricter  sense).  The 
landmark  of  the  region  is  Jebel' Osha,  to  the  north  of  es-Salt, 
so  called  from  the  traditional  tomb  of  Hosea.  From  the 
deep-sunk  Jordan  valley,  the  mountains  rise  grandly  in 


1  Porter. 


terraces,  partly  abrupt  and  rocky  ;  and  while  fig-trees  and 
vines  flourish  down  in  the  lower  levels,  valonia  oaks,  Laurus 
Finns,  cedars,  and  arbutus  grow  on  the  declivities.  Owing 
to  its  perennial  springs,  the  interior  terrace  of  the  country, 
Mislior,  is  a  splendid  pasture  land,  famous  as  such  in  ancient 
times  ;  and  abundance  of  wood  and  water  renders  this 
whole  middle  region  of  the  trans-Jordan  country  one  of  the 
most  luxuriant  and  beautiful  in  Palestine.  Only  a  few 
individual  summits,  such  as  Jebel  Ncbd  (Mount  Nebo),  are 
noticeable  in  the  ridges  that  descend  to  the  Jordan  valley. 
The  country  from  the  Zerka  southward  to  the  Mojib 
(Arnon)  is  now  known  as  el-Belka ;  and  beyond  that 
begins  the  land  of  Moab  proper,  which  also  consists  of  a 
steep  mountain  wall,  through  which  deep  gorges  cut  their 
way  to  the  plain,  and  behind  this  of  a  plateau  poorly 
watered,  but  dotted  over  with  ancient  ruins.  In  this 
district,  too,  there  are  a  few  individual  summits.  And 
here  also  a  mountain  wall  separates  the  plain  from  the 
eastern  desert ;  and  the  mountain  district  continues  farther 
south  along  the  Arabah.'2 

The  general  character  of  the  stone  which  composes  the 
great  central  ridges  of  the  Syrian  mountains,  or  of  the 
uplands  which  ramify  from  them,  is  that  of  calcareous  rock, 
sonorous  when  struck,  and  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow 
colour.  It  is  a  very  hard  kind  of  limestone,  disposed  in 
strata  variously  inclined,  and,  like  all  such  strata,  presenting 
large  voids  or  caverns,  capable  of  sheltering  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  men.  This  prevailing  character  of  the 
constituent  rock  undergoes  various  modifications  of  texture, 
colour,  form,  and  intermixture,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine,  the  calcareous 
rock  is  of  considerable  hardness,  and  of  a  reddish  colour. 
The  hills  about  Jerusalem  are  of  a  hard,  light-coloured 
limestone,  which,  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  exchanged  for  white  and  greyish  limestone  of  a  loose 
texture,  containing  layers  of  a  reddish  micaceous  stone. 
On  the  high  eastern  plains,  black  basaltic  rock  is  found 
in  large  quantities,  especially  about  the  Hauran,  and  also 
along  the  whole  eastern  border  of  the  country. 

The  composition  of  the  hills  around  the  Dead  Sea, 
according  to  Lynch,  consists  of  masses  of  conglomerate  and 
banks  of  sand,  interspersed  with  innumerable  round  pieces 
of  trap.  Along  the  coast,  particularly  about  Carmel,  the 
upper  part  of  the  cliffs  is  principally  of  chalk  :  indeed,  the 
chalky  nature  of  a  part  of  the  seaboard  has  given  the  name 
of  '  White  Cape '  to  Ras  el-Byad,  called  by  the  ancients 
Album  Protfioniorium.  Strata  of  chalk  are  also  found  along 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Round,  hollow  stones,  filled  with 
sparry  matter,  known  as  lapides  Judairi,  are  obtained  from 
these  chalky  beds,  and  find  a  ready  sale  among  pilgrims, 
who  form  them  into  amulets. 

In  various  places  petrifactions,  corals,  and  fossil  shells, 
are  met  with  in  considerable  abundance.     Among  the 


2  Prof.  A,  Socin,  art.  '  Palestine,'  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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natural  productions  are  coal,  saltpetre,  rock  salt,  sulphur, 
asphaltum,  natron,  iron,  lead,  and  slate,  which  treasures 
only  require  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  man  to  turn  to  a 
profitable  account.  Gold  and  silver,  it  is  reported,  were 
anciently  found  in  small  quantities. 

Hot  Springs. — Various  hot  springs,  from  the  Dead  Sea 
northwards  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  indicate  volcanic  action. 
In  the  district  of  the  latter,  especially,  thermal  springs 
abound,  and  were  once  much  frequented  by  the  Romans. 
The  water,  as  it  issues  from  the  ground,  is  too  hot  to  bear 
the  hand  in  it :  a  thermometer,  examined  while  still  in  the 
spring,  stood  at  1440  Fahr.  The  taste  is  exceedingly  salt 
and  bitter,  like  hot  sea-water ;  there  is  also  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur,  and  a  greenish-yellow  sediment  is  deposited. 
Similar  springs  are  found  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Further  evidence  of  the  volcanic  character  of  this  region 
is  seen  in  the  quantities  of  a  brittle  sulphureous  stone,  and 
of  lava,  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  districts.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Safed,  two  places  bear  every  mark  of 
extinguished  volcanoes.  Palestine  has  also  been  from  the 
earliest  times  exposed  to  earthquakes.  The  Scriptures 
abound  in  allusions  to  them  ;  and  history,  down  to  very 
recent  times,  when  more  than  5,000  persons  were  destroyed 
at  Safed  alone,  bears  repeated  testimony  to  the  devastation 
they  have  occasioned. 

Water. — After  the  Jordan  the  most  important  river  in 
Palestine  is  the  Leontes  (Na/ir  Litany).  It  rises  far  away 
in  the  north,  and  flowing  south-west  and  then  west,  finally 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  about  five 
miles  north  of  Tyre  (es-Sur).  Other  notable  streams  are 
the  Yarmuk,  the  Zerka  ( Jabbok)  the  Zerka  M'ain  and  the 
Mojib  (Arnon),  all  east  of  Jordan.  In  the  west  we  have 
the  Nahr  el-Mukutta  (Kisho/i),  and  several  others  of  less 
importance.  The  higher  mountains  are  well  supplied  with 
springs,  and  the  country,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
deficient  in  water.  The  distribution  of  the  supply,  how- 
ever, is  very  irregular,  and  some  districts,  notably  the 
Judsean  desert  and  the  low  hill  country  near  the  coast, 
come  very  badly  off. 

Climate  and  Natural  History. — The  climate  of 
Palestine  is  subject  to  sudden  changes,  especially  in  the 
region  east  of  Jordan.  The  maritime  plain  is  naturally 
warmer  than  the  highlands  of  the  interior,  the  mean 
temperature  here  being  about  700  Fahr.,  the  extremes 
being  500  and  85 °.  The  average  temperature  of  Jerusalem, 
which  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  upland  country  as 
a  whole,  is  only  62 °,  and  the  extremes  are  much  greater. 
Frost  and  snow  are  sometimes  experienced,  but  they  do 
not  last  long.  In  the  Jordan  valley  the  thermometer  rises 
occasionally  as  high  as  1300,  and  it  rarely  goes  below  770. 
On  the  plateau  beyond  Jordan,  changes  in  temperature  are 
great,  the  thermometer  frequently  falling  below  freezing- 
point  in  the  night  and  rising  to  8o°  during  the  day. 


Harvest  time  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  harvest  month  may  be  said  to 
extend  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June. 

The  rainfall  is  about  twenty  inches  annually,  occurring  in 
the  winter  months,  and  being  distributed  over  about  fifty 
days  only,  so  that  the  proportion  of  fine  and  cloudless  days 
is  very  great. 

The  dews  are  very  heavy,  and  help  very  materially  to 
fertilise  the  soil. 

Wheat  and  barley,  with  millet,  maize,  beans,  peas  and 
lentils,  form  the  principal  crops.  Oranges,  citrons,  and 
melons  are  largely  cultivated,  and  the  palm  grows,  but 
without  bearing  fruit.  Other  principal  trees,  according  to 
Conder,  are  '  the  oak,  the  terebinth,  the  fig,  the  olive,  the 
cypress,  the  cedar,  the  sycomore,  the  acacia,  the  pine  tree, 
and  the  box.'  The  same  authority  tells  us  that  the  Shittim 
wood  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  appears 
to  have  been  the  acacia,  now  common  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  and  that  '  the  balm  of  Gilead  and  of  Engedi  is 
identified  with  the  thorny  zakkum,  bearing  a  berry  with  a 
stone,  from  which  is  extracted  an  oil  considered  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  specific  for  wounds.  The  identification  of  the 
hyssop  has  not  been  established  beyond  dispute ;  many 
believe  it  to  be  the  familiar  herb  marjoram,  of  which  six 
species  are  found  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  rose  grows 
wild  in  the  Lebanon  range,  but  is  hardly  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  rose  of  Sliaron  should  probably  be  sought 
for  among  the  lily-like  flowers  of  the  field.  The  best 
identification  appears  to  be  with  the  narcissus,  which 
flourishes  abundantly  in  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  lily  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  most  instances  of  the  Old, 
must  be  regarded  as  denoting  liliaceous  plants  in  general. 
Probably  when  our  Saviour  bade  His  disciples  "  consider 
the  lilies,"  it  was  to  the  whole  assemblage  of  vernal  flowers 
— chiefly  liliaceous  in  type — which  bloomed  around  them, 
that  He  directed  attention,  and  not  to  any  special  kind, 
whether  genus  or  species.  "Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these,"  in  their  mingled  tints  of 
scarlet  and  purple,,  crimson  and  gold.' 1 

The  animals  of  Palestine  include  several  beasts  of  prey, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  lion,  the  bear,  the  leopard,  the 
wolf,  the  hyaena,  and  the  jackal.  The  dog  also  may  be 
considered  as  almost  a  beast  of  prey,  for  the  life  he  leads 
in  the  East  tends  to  foster  his  worst  qualities ;  even  when 
he  is  domesticated  it  is  simply  because  he  is  of  use  as  a 
scavenger.  The  name  is  to  this  day  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach  or  contempt. 

The  fox  is  rarely  found  in  the  country,  and  the  animal 
referred  to  under  this  name  in  the  Bible  was  most  probably 
the  jackal. 

The  crocodile  still  exists  in  Palestine,  and  we  may  safely 
identify  it  with  the  leviathan  of  Scripture,  and  in  some 


1  Groser,  Scripture  Natural  History,  I.,  K.T.  S.,  p.  185. 
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passages  with  the  dragon.  '  Dragon  1  in  other  passages 
probably  refers  to  the  jackal.1 

Song  birds  are  rare  in  Palestine,  but  the  birds  of  prey 
are  very  numerous.  Of  the  insects  the  most  important 
are  the  locusts  and  grasshoppers,  which  often  entirely 
devour  the  crops,  and  are  consequently  a  terror  to  the 
husbandman. 

POPULATION. — There  is  no  trustworthy  estimate  of  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  at  any  period  of  its 
history.  For  Old  Testament  times,  after  the  settlement  of 
the  Israelites,  the  highest  computation  is  five  millions,  and 
the  lowest  2h  millions.  At  the  present  day  the  population 
is  about  650,000,  consisting  principally  of  Mohammedans, 


1  See  Hart's  Animals  of  the  Bible,  R.T.S.,  p.  79. 


Christians,  and  Jews.  The  proportion  of  Mohammedans, 
or  rather  nominal  Mohammedans,  is  about  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  number. 

Ethnographically  the  population  consists  of  Syrians, 
Greeks,  Arabs,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Franks.  The  Arabian 
population  is  again  of  two  separate  classes — settled  and 
wandering.  The  latter,  known  as  Bedaween,  are  divided 
into  distinct  tribes.  They  live  by  cattle  rearing  and 
thieving,  and  there  is  constant  hostility  between  them  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  land.  They  have,  however, 
a  great  respect  for  life,  and  travellers  who  do  not  offer 
armed  resistance  to  their  depredations  have  little  to  fear 
on  this  score.  One  other  interesting  trait  in  the  character 
of  these  wild  wanderers,  is  their  strict  regard  for  the  laws 
of  hospitality.  Even  after  a  guest  has  departed  from  their 
camp  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  protect  him  for  three  days. 


LIST  OF  THE  MORE  COMMON  ARABIC  LOCAL  TERMS. 


N.B. — The  circumflexed  vowels  are  pronounced  long :  a.  as  ah,  1  as  ee,  6  as  0  in  note,  u  as  00.  The  diphthong  ai  is  like 
i  in  pine ;  ei  like  a  in  hale. 

The  Definite  Article. — In  Arabic  el  followed  by  a  hyphen  is  the,  as  el-Khuds.  Before  the  dentals  t,  d,  the  sibilants 
s,  sh,  z,  and  the  two  liquids  n  and  r,  the  1  is  assimilated  to  the  following  letter.    Thus  et-Tih,  en-Nar,  esh-Sheriah. 


Abu  (in  construction  Father  of,  as  Abu  Zeiliin,  'father  of  Olives'). 
AlN,  or  'AlN",  Fountain  (Heb.  En,  as  En-gedi)  ;  plural  'Aytin. 
Bab,  Gate. 
Bahr,  Sea  or  Lake. 

Beit,  House,  Place  (Heb.  Beth,  as  Bethlehem). 
Belad,  District. 

Bir,  Well  (Heb.  Beer,  as  Beershebd). 

Birkeh,    Pool  ;  Birket,  Pool  of  (Birket  es- Sultan,  '  Pool  of  the 

Sultan '). 
Burj,  Castle. 
Deir,  Convent. 
Derb,  Way,  Road. 

Ghok,  a  long  valley  between  mountain  ridges  [el-Ghtr,  the  Jordan 
Valley). 

Haram,  Forbidden,  i.e.  to  common  use  or  access;  and  thence  sacred. 

El-Har&m  denotes  the  sacred  enclosures  at  Jerusalem  and  Hebron. 
Ibn,  Son  (Heb.  Ben)  ;  plural  (in  construction)  Beni,  sons  of ;  as 

Beni  Sukr,  name  of  an  Arabian  tribe. 
Jebei.,  Mountain  ;  plural  Jebdl. 
JlSR,  Bridge. 


Kaer,  Tomb  (Comp.  Heb.  plur.  Kibroih,  in  Kibroth- Hattaavah). 

Keisir,  Great ;  el-Kebir,  the  River  Eleutherus. 

Kefr,  Village. 

Khan,  Caravansary. 

Khirbeh,  Ruin ;  Khirbet,  Ruin  of. 

Kurn,  Horn ;  plural  Kurfrn. 

Kusr,  Castle. 

Mar,  Saint  (used  in  many  local  names). 

Merj,  Meadow. 

Nahr,  River. 

Neby,  Prophet  (see  Mar). 

Nukb,  Pass. 

Ras,  Head,  Cape. 

SlIERiAH,  Watering-place  ;  esh-Sheriah  is  the  Jordan. 
Sherif,  Noble. 
Tell,  Hill. 
Um,  Mother. 

Wady  (written  loady),  Torrent-bed,  often  dry  ;  valley  between  hills. 
Wely,  Saint's  Tomb. 


Scripture  Gazetteer. 


The  meanings  of  the  original  names,  so  far  as  known  or  plausibly  conjectured,  are  given  in  italics,  within  parentheses. 

Modern  names  of  identified  sites  are  printed  in  small  capitals.    They  are  taken,  with  few  exceptions,  from  the 
list  compiled  by  Mr.  George  Armstrong,  and  published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

The  most  doubtful  identifications  are  followed  by  a  note  of  interrogation. 

The  names  of  most  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Gazetteer  are  marked  on  one  or  more  of  the  Maps,  the  position 
of  each  being  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  article  referring  to  it. 
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Abana,  Abanah,  or  Amana  (constant), 
Naur  BaRADA.  Perennial  river  rising  in 
Anti-Libanus,  (lowing  through  Damascus, 
and  the  chief  water  supply  of  the  city  (2 
Kings  v.  12).  After  quitting  the  city  it  flows 
across  the  plain  and  is  lost  in  the  lakes  to 
the  E.  VI.  21  1. 

Abarim  (regions  beyond).  Mountainous  region 
n.e.  of  the  Salt  Sea,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  3,064  ft.  above  the  sea  level ;  one 
ridge  of  the  range  is  Pisgah;  Zophim,  Peor, 
and  Nebo  are  parts  or  summits  ;  height 
whence  Moses  viewed  the  Promised  Land, 
and  where  he  died  (Numb,  xxvii.  12  ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  49) ;  site  of  Israelites'  encampment 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  47,  48).  In  Jer.  xxii.  20, 
a. v.,  the  word  is  translated  '  passages.' 

in.  19  O;  IV.  20  N. 

Abdon  {servile),  'Abdeh.  n.  of  the  plain  of 
Acre  on  the  banks  of  the  Wady  Kuru  ;  town 
of  Asher.  given  to  the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xxi. 
30 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  74).  VI.  19  K. 

Abel  {meadow  or  plain).  Site  where  the  ark 
was  deposited  when  sent  back  by  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  But  most  critics  here 
read  A  ben,  '  stone : '  see  r.v. 

Abel  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  18).  A  place  in  the  N.  of 
Palestine,  same  as — 

Abel-beth-Maachah  {plain  of  the  house  of 
Maachah)  or  Abel-Maim  {plain  of  the 
waters).  Abl.  Town  of  Manasseh,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Hermon,  where  Joab  besieged 
Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15),  taken  by  Syrians 
and  Assyrians  (1  Kings  xv.  20;  2  Kings  xv. 

29).  VI.  20  K. 

Abel-keramim  {plain  of  the  vineyards).  Place 
to  which  Jephthah  continued  his  pursuit  of 
the  Ammonites  (Judges  xi.  33).  Not  known. 

Abel-maim.    See  Abel-beth-Maachah. 

Abel-meholah  {meadow  of  dancing),  'Ain 
Helweh.  Pasture  land  in  N.  part  of  Jordan 
valley,  whither  the  Midianites  fled  from 
Gideon  (Judges  vii.  22);  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  districts  (1  Kings  iv.  12) ; 
birthplace  of  Elisha  (1   Kings  xix.  16). 

VI.  20  M. 

Abel-Mizraim  {plain,  or,  according  to  a 
different  reading  of  the  vowels,  mourning, 
of  Egypt).  Name  given  by  the  Canaanites 
to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad,  on  w.  of 
Jordan,  when  they  saw  the  great  mourning 
for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11).    Site  not  known. 

Abel-shittim  {meadow  of  acacias),  Kefrein, 
n.  of  the  Ghor  es-Seiseban.  Site  of  the  last 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  before  cross- 
ing Jordan  (Numb,  xxxiii.  49) ;  same  as 
Shittim.  iv.  20  n. 

Abez,  or  Ebez  {glitter),  el-Beidah  ?  Town  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20).  IV.  19  m. 

Abdon.    See  Hebron  2. 

Abilene.  District  of  uncertain  extent,  on  the 
lower  eastern  slope  of  Anti-Libanus,  con- 
stituting the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  (Luke 
iii.  1),  of  which  the  chief  town  was  Abila, 
on  the  river  Barada.  xn.  21  1. 

Abronah.    See  Ebronah. 


Accad  {fortress?).  Possibly  the  ancient  Nisi- 
bis,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  land  of  Shinar 
which  formed  part  of  Nimrod's  kingdom 
(Gen.  x.  10).  1.  8  D. 

Accho,  or  Acco  (sandy),  'Akka.  Seaport  town 
of  Asher,  never  taken  from  the  Canaanites 
(Judges  i.  31),  afterwards  called  Ptolemais  ; 
visited  by  Paul  on  his  voyage  from  Tyre  to 
Caesarea  at  the  close  of  his  third  missionary 
tour  (Acts  xxi.  7)  ;  also  probably  on  other 
occasions  (Acts  xi.  30  ;  xii.  25  ;  xv.  2,  30  ; 
xviii.  22).  iv.  19  L  ;  vii.  17  m. 

Aceldama,  or  Akeldama  (field  of  blood), 
Hakk-ed-Dumm.  Name  given  to  the 
potter's  field  purchased  by  the  chief 
priests  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
which  Judas  rejected  (hence  said,  Acts  i.  19, 
to  have  been  purchased  by  Judas  himself), 
on  the  s.e.  slope  above  the  vale  of  Hinnom 
(Matt,  xxvii.  5-8  ).  xiv. 

Achaia.  Roman  province,  which  included  the 
southern  peninsula  (Peloponnesus  or  Morea) 
and  part  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  islands,  of  which 
Corinth  was  the  capital,  and  of  which 
Gallio  was  pro-consul  when  Paul  was 
brought  before  him  (Acts  xviii.  12)  ;  scene 
of  the  labours  of  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  18  ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  15)  and  of  Apollos  (Acts  xviii.  27). 
Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  mentioned  to- 
gether, as  comprising  all  Greece  (Acts  xix. 
21 ;  Romans  xv.  26  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  2  ;  xi.  9,  10  ; 
1  Thess.  i.  7,  8)  (for  Achaia  in  Romans  xvi. 
5,  read  Asia,  as  R.v.).  xvn.  9  F. 

Achmetha  (station  of  horses  ?).  Hagmatan, 
the  true  ancient  name,  as  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  ;  Agbatana,  as  written  by  Hero- 
dotus ;  Ecbatana,  as  in  r.v.  and  general 
history  ;  now  HAMADAN.  Capital  of  Lower 
Media,  in  which  was  a  fortress  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  royal  treasures,  where  Darius 
found  the  decree  of  Cyrus  concerning  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
(Ezra  vi.  2).  vii,  28  H. 

Achor  (trouble),  Wady  Kelt.  Valley  where 
Achan  was  stoned  (Josh.  vii.  24,  26 ;  xv.  7  ; 
Isaiah  lxv.  10;  Hosea  ii.  15).  IV.  20  N. 

Achshaph  (enchanted),  Kerf  Yasif  ?  Town  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25),  previously  the  seat  of 
a  Canaanite  king  (Josh.  xi.  1  ;  xii.  20). 

iv.  19  L. 

Achzib  (deceitful).  1.  Es-ZiB.7milesN.0f  Akka. 
Seaport  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  from  which 
the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled  (Judges  i. 
31)-  iv.  19  K. 

2.  'Ain  Kezbeh.  Town  in  the  lowlands 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44  ;  Micah  i.  14),  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Chezib.  iv.  18  N. 

Adadah  (boundary),  'Ad'adah.  Town  in  the 
extreme  s.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  22). 

IV.  19  o. 

Adam  (red  earth),  ed  Damieh?  Town  on  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  16),  about  20  miles  above 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Adamah  (earth),  another  ED  Damieh  ?  One 
of  the  fenced  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 

36).  IV.  20  L. 

Adami,  or  Admi-nekeb  (arable  field),  Admah. 
Place  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).    iv.  19  L. 


Adar,  or  Addar  (sparkling).  Place  in  the  s. 
of  the  promised  land  (Josh.  xv.  3)  ;  same  as 
Hazar-addar  (Numb,  xxxiv.  4).  Not  known. 

Addan,  or  Addon.  One  of  the  places  occupied 
by  the  children  of  Israel  in  captivity  (Ezra 
ii.  59  ;  Neh.  vii.  61). 

Adithaim  (double  ornament),1rl\DiTHEH.  Town 
in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36). 

Admah  (red  earth).  One  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  destroyed  with  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah.   It  had  a  king  of  its  own  (Gen. 

x.  19;  xiv.  2,  8;    Deut.  xxix.  23;  Hosea 

xi,  8). 

Adoraim  (double  mound),  Dura.  w.  of  Hebron. 
Fortified  city  built  by  Rehoboam  in  the  low- 
lands of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xi.  9).      vi.  19  N. 

Adramyttium,  Adramyti.  Town  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  gulf  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  opposite  the  island 
of  Lesbos  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  xvn.  11  d. 

Adria,  or  Adrias.  Sea  between  Italy  on  the 
w.  and  Greece  on  the  E.,  in  which  Paul  was 
tempest-tossed  (Acts  xxvii.  27).    xvn.  7  D. 

Adullam,  sometimes  Odollam  (justice  of  the 
people),  'Aid-el-Ma.  A  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  15)  allotted  to  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  35),  a  very  ancient  town  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  1,  12,  20),  named  with  towns  of  the 
lowlands  (Micah  i.  15) ;  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam (2  Chron.  xi.  7)  ;  re-occupied  by  the 
Jews  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30);  many 
caves  in  the  limestone  hills  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  resort  of  David  and  his  men 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13  ;  1  Chron. 
xi.  15).  11.  6  g  ;  vi.  18  n. 

Adummim,  Ascent  to,  T'alat  ed  Dumm.  On 
the  s.  side  of  Wady  Kelt.  Rising  road  be- 
tween Gilgal  and  Jerusalem,  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Judah  and 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xv  7;  xviii.  17). 

IV.  19  N. 

/Enon  (springs),  'Ainun.  Village  6  or  7  miles 
up  Wady  Far'ah,  N.  of  Salim,  between 
which  and  ^Enon  are  numerous  springs  and 
a  copious  stream  in  a  broad  open  valley  ; 
scene  of  John's  baptism  (John  iii.  23). 

XII.  19  M. 

Ahava,  Hit  ?  On  the  Euphrates.  Place  or 
river  where  Ezra  collected  the  second  com- 
pany of  Jews  to  return  with  him  from  Baby- 
lon to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii.  15,  21,  31)  ; 
probably  the  same  as  Ava  or  Ivah,  q.v. 

vii.  25  M. 

Ahlab  (fruitful  land).  Frontier  town  of  Asher, 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  ex- 
pelled (Judges  i.  31).  vi.  19  k. 

Ai  (heap  of  ruins).  1.  Haiyan.  Royal  city  of 
the  Canaanites,  e.  of  Bethel,  in  the  n.  of 
Benjamin.  Abraham  passed  near  it  on  his 
migration  from  Ur  (Gen.  xii.  8 ;  xiii.  3). 
Second  city  taken  by  the  Israelites  after 
they  passed  the  Jordan  (Josh.  vii.  2-5  ;  viii. 
1-29;  ix.  3;  x.  1,  2;  xii.  9).  Referred  to  as 
Aiath  in  the  account  of  Sennacherib's 
march  on  Jerusalem  (Isaiah  x.  28).  Inha- 
bitants returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  28  ;  Neh.  vii.  32  ;  xi. 
31,  where  it  is  called  Aija). 

11.  17  G  ;  iv.  19  n  ;  xv.  7  b. 
2.  A  city  of  the  Ammonites  (Jer.  xlix.  3). 
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Aiath  (Isaiah  x.  28).    See  Ai. 
Aija  (Neh.  xi.  31).    See  Ai. 

Aijalon,or  Ajalon  [place  of  gasclles).  I.Yalo. 
Town  of  Dan  assigned  to  the  Kohathites, 
whence  the  Amorites  were  not  expelled 
(Josh.  xix.  42 ;  xxi.  24 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  69 ; 
Judges  i.  35).  Gave  its  name  to  the  valley 
(Merj  ibn  'Amir)  where  Joshua  defeated 
the  Canaanites  (Josh.  x.  12).  Limit  of 
Jonathan's  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  31).  Fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
xi.  10),  but  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  taken  by  the 
Philistines  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  Being  on 
the  frontier,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  be- 
longing to  Ephraim,  sometimes  to  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  iv.  19  n;  xv.  4  13. 

2.  Place  in  Zebulun  where  Elon,  the 
judge,  was  buried  (Judges  xii.  12).   vi.  19  l. 

Ain  (spying  0/ fresh  water;  frequently  occurs  in 
combination  with  other  words,  as  En-gedi). 

1.  One  of  the  landmarks  of  the  E.  boun- 
dary of  the  promised  land  near  Riblah 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  11).  Possibly  'Ain  EL-'ASI. 
One  of  the  sources  of  the  Orontes. 

2.  One  of  the  most  s.  towns  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  ;  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon, 
and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xv.  32  ;  xix.  7  ; 
xxi.  16 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  32) ;  probably  same  as 
Ashan. 

Ajalon.    See  Aijalon. 

Akrabbim,  or  Maaleh-accrabim  (ascent  of 
scorpions).  Steep  pass  between  the  s.  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Desert  of  Zin  ; 
the  beginning  of  the  ascent  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Edom  ;  forming  one  of  the  s.  boun- 
daries of  the  promised  land,  and  of  Judah, 
as  well  as  a  boundary  of  the  land  of  the 
Amorites  (Numb,  xxxiv.  4  ;  Josh.  xv.  3 ; 
Judges  i.  36).  in.  19  Q  ;  vi.  19  P. 

Alammelech,  or  Allammelech  (king's  oak). 
Town  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26).  A  little 
stream  flowing  into  the  Kishon,  Wady 
Melik.  iv.  19  1.. 

Alemeth,  Allemeth,  or  Almon  (hiding-place), 
'Almit.  Town  of  Benjamin,  given  to  the 
priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  60). 

xv.  7  c. 

Alexandria,  Alexandria.  City  of  Egypt,  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great  (b.c.  332),  who  introduced  great 
numbers  of  Jews.  Under  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors they  became  more  numerous  still, 
many  being  voluntary  immigrants,  others 
refugees  from  Palestine.  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  called  the  Septuagint, 
here  produced.  Became  the  meeting-place 
of  Oriental  and  Greek  philosophies,  leading 
to  mystical  interpretations  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture.  '  Alexandrians,'  i.e., 
Grecian  Jews,  on  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  dis- 
puted with  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  9).  Birthplace 
of  Apollos  (Acts  xviii.  24).  xvn.  12  q. 

Allon  (oak).  A  prefix  marking  locality,  ren- 
dered '  plain,'  or  '  oak  '  (r.v.),  in  Judges  iv. 
11  ;  ix.  6,  37;  1  Sam.  x.  3.  In  Josh.  xix. 
33  we  should  read,  Oak  in  Zaanannim,  as 
R.v.  (q.v .),  a  town  of  Naphtali. 

Allon-bachuth,  or  Allon-bacuth  (oak  of 
weeping).  Burial-place  of  Deborah,  Re- 
bekah's  nurse  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  xv.  6  B. 

Almon  (Josh.  xxi.  18).    See  Alemeth. 

Almon-diblathaim  (hiding-place  of  two  fig- 
cakes?).  In  Moab.  Site  of  one  of  the 
latest  encampments  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  entered  the  promised  land  (Numb, 
xxxiii.  46,  47)  ;  probably  the  same  as 
Beth-D.  (Jer.  xlviii.  22).  iv.  20  N. 

Aloth.    See  Bealoth. 

Alush  (place  of  wild  beasts),  in  Wady  Feiran. 
Site  of  one  of  the  encampments  of  the 
Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Sinai  (Numb, 
xxxiii.  13,  14).  III.  16  S. 


Amad  (abiding  people),  el-'Amud.  Town  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26).  iv.  19  k. 

Amam  (gathering-place).  Town  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  26). 

Amana  (confidence).  A  summit  of  Anti-Libanus, 
from  which  the  river  Abana  (or  Amana) 
springs  (Sol.  Song  iv.  8). 

Ammah  (elbow).  Hill  where  Joab  and  Abishai 
stayed  their  pursuit  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 

Amphipolis  (city  encompassed),  Jeni-Keui. 
City  of  Macedonia  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
river  Strymon,  which  flows  almost  round 
it ;  whence  its  name.  Paul  and  Silas  passed 
through  this  city  on  their  way  from  Philippi 
to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1).       XVII.  9  c. 

Anab  (grape-town),  'Anab.  Ten  miles  s.s.w.of 
Hebron.  Town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Anakim  (Josh, 
xi.  21  ;  xv.  50).  IV.  18  O. 

Anaharath  (gorge),  en-N'aurah.  Town  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  19).  IV.  19  L. 

Ananiah  (protected  by  Jehovah),  Beit  Han- 
NINA.  A  Benjamite  city  ;  only  mentioned 
after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32). 

Anathoth  (responses),  'Anata.  2  miles  e. 
of  Gibeah.  Town  of  Benjamin,  appor- 
tioned to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  60) ;  to  which  Abiathar  was  banished  by 
Solomon  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
place  Adonijah  on  the  throne  (1  Kings  ii. 
26) ;  birthplace  of  two  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  28  ;  xii. 
3  ;  xxvii.  12) ;  also  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
(Jer.  i.  1  ;  xi.  21,  23  ;  xxix.  27  ;  xxxii.  7-9). 
Re-occupied  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(Ezra  ii.  23  ;  Neh.  vii.  27  ;  xi.  32) ;  terrified 
at  the  approach  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
(Isaiah  x.  30).  iv.  19  N  ;  xv.  7  c. 

Anem  (double  fountain),  Jenin.  Town  of 
Issachar  given  to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chron. 
vi.  73).    Same  as  En-gannim,  q.v. 

vi.  19  M. 

Aner  (boy),  Anim  ?  Town  of  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan,  given  to  the 
Kohathites  (1  Chron.  vi.  70).  Same  as 
Taanach,  q.v.  IV.  19  L. 

Anim  (springs),  Ghuwein.  Town  in  mountains 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50).  iv.  19  o. 

Anti-Libanus.  The  eastern  range  of  Leba- 
non, q.v.  iv.  20  1. 

Antioch.  1.  Antakia.  In  Syria.  Capital  of 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  founded  300 
B.C.,  and  long  the  chief  city  of  Asia.  Jews 
settled  in  large  numbers,  and  enjoyed 
special  political  privileges.  One  of  the 
earliest  strongholds  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
Nicolas  of  A.,  one  of  '  the  seven  '  deacons 
in  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  5) ;  scene  of  early 
Christian  labours  ;  site  of  first  Gentile 
church ;  where  '  Christians  '  were  first  so 
called  ;  whither  Saul  was  brought  from 
Tarsus  by  Barnabas ;  whence  they  were 
sent  with  relief  for  Judaean  Christians 
(Acts  xi.  ig-30).  Scene  of  the  controversy 
about  circumcision  (Acts  xv.  1-35) ;  of 
Paul's  rebuke  of  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11,  12); 
whence  he  departed  on  each  of  his  three 
missionary  tours  (Acts  xiii.  1,  2;  xiv.  26; 
xv-  35,  36;  xviii.  22,  23).      vii.,  xvn.  21  f. 

2.  Yalovatcii.  In  Pisidia.  Large  city 
in  highlands  of  A.  Minor,  on  borders  of 
Phrygia  ;  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
their  first  missionary  journey ;  whence, 
after  considerable  success,  they  were 
driven,  and  pursued  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiii. 
14;  2  Timothy  iii.  11;  Acts  xiii.  50;  xiv. 
19);  whither  they  returned  (Acts  xiv.  21). 

XVII.  13  D. 

Antipatris,  R.vs  el-'Ain.  42  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  26  miles  from  Cassarea  ;  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  whence  horse- 
men could  push  on  without  foot-soldiers. 


City  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  on  E.  border 
of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  on  the  site  of  Ca- 
pharsaba  ;  route  followed  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  who  took  Paul  by  night  to  Caesarea 
(Acts  xxiii.  31).  Roman  roads  and  ruins 
still  remain.  xn.  18  M. 

Aphek  (strong).  1.  Royal  city  of  the  Canaan- 
ites (Josh.  xii.  18)  ;  perhaps  same  as  Aphe- 
kah  (Josh.  xv.  53). 

2.  Afka  ?  on  N.W.  of  Lebanon,  beyond 
Beirut.  Town  in  extreme  N.  of  Asher,  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled,  on 
the  border  of  the  Amorites  (Josh.  xiii.  4  ; 

xix.  30). 

3.  Site  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistine 
army  before  the  battle  in  which  the  ark  of 
God  was  taken  and  the  sons  of  Eli  were 
slain  (1  Sam.  iv.  1) ;  N.W.  of  and  not  far 
from  Jerusalem.  xv.  5  c. 

4.  Site  of  the  Philistine  camp  before  the 
battle  in  which  Saul  was  defeated  and  met 
with  his  death  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).      iv.  19  l. 

5.  FiK,  at  the  head  of  Wady  Fik. 
Walled  city,  6  miles  e.  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  on  the  great  road  between  Jeru- 
salem, Nablus,  and  Damascus  ;  probably 
the  locality  of  many  engagements  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  xiii. 
17);  scene  of  Benhadad's  defeat  (1  Kings 

xx.  26,  30).  vi.  20  L. 

Aphekah.  Town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  53) ;  perhaps  same  as  Aphek  1. 

Aphik.  Town  of  Asher,  from  which  the 
Canaanites  were  not  expelled  (Judges  i. 
31) ;  perhaps  same  as  Aphek  2. 

Aphrah,  or  Beth-le-aphrah  (dust,  or  house 
of  dust).  Town  apparently  in  the  lowland 
of  Judah  (Micah  i.  10). 

Apollonia,  Pollina.  Town  in  s.  of  Macedonia 
(not  lllyria),  through  which  Paul  and  Silas 
passed  on  their  way  from  Philippi  to  Thes- 
salonica (Acts  xvii.  1),  30  miles  e.  of  the 
latter  city.  XVII.  9  c. 

Appii  Forum  (market-place  of  Appius),  near 
Treponti.  Station  on  the  Appian  Way,  the 
great  road  from  Rome  to  Southern  Italy, 
where  Paul  was  met  by  a  company  of 
Christians  (Acts  xxviii.  15).  XVII.  4  c. 

Ar  (city)  and  Ar  of  Moab,  Rabba.  Chief  city 
of  the  Moabites,  on  a  low  hill  a  few  miles  E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Numb.  xxi.  15,  28;  xxii. 
36,  r.v.  City  of  Moab;  Deut.  ii.  9,  18,  29; 
Isaiah  xv.  1).  Sometimes  the  name  appears 
to  designate  the  whole  nation  of  Moab. 
The  Rabbah  (capital)  of  the  Scriptures  is 
always  Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites. 

IV.  20  o. 

Arab  (ambush),  ER-Rabiyeh.  Town  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah  E.  of  Hebron  (Josh, 
xv.  52 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).  IV.  19  o. 

Arabah  (desert).  Name  occurs  in  the  English 
Bible  (a.v.)  only  in  Josh.  xv.  6;  xviii.  18; 
but  is  found  in  many  other  passages  trans- 
lated '  plain,'  etc.  The  R.v.  has  Arabah 
throughout.  The  special  designation  of 
the  deep-sunken  valley  which  extends  from 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon  to  the  cliffs 
of  Akrabbim,  s.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  the  E.  fork  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  n.  portion  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  el-Ghor  (the  valley)  ;  the  southern 
portion  still  retains  its  ancient  Hebrew 
name,  EL-'ARABAH.  The  upper  part,  called 
also  the  '  Plain  of  Jordan,'  is  watered  by 
that  river  ;  it  is  about  6  to  10  miles  broad, 
about  65  miles  long,  and  is  generally  fertile 
and  luxuriant.  The  lower  portion,  in  some 
parts  14  to  16  miles  wide,  in  others  3  or  4, 
and  a  little  more  than  100  miles  long,  is 
watered  only  by  winter  torrents,  and  is 
sterile  in  the  extreme.  The  N.  portion  is 
referred  to  in  Deut.  i.  7;  iii.  17;  iv.  40; 
xi.  30;  Josh.  iii.  16;  viii.  14;  xi.  2,  H>;  xii. 
1,3,8;  xv.  6;  xviii.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  24  ; 
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2  Sam  ii.  29  ;  iv.  7  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  25;  xxv. 
4;  Jer.  xxxix.  4;  lii.  7;  Ezek.  xlvii.  8.  The 
s.  portion  probably  in  Deut.  i.  1  ;  ii.  8.  In 
the  plural,  Araboth,  and  without  the  defi- 
nite article,  reference  is  made  in  many 
passages  to  other  districts  or  to  parts  of  the 
V&lley  of  the  Jordan,  e.g.,  the  'plains'  of 
Moab  and  of  Jericho.  IV.  20  N. 

Arabia.  Three  regions.  1.  Arabia  Proper, 
or  Jazeeret-el-'Arab,  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  deserts 
in  the  N. 

3.  Northern  Arabia,  or  el-Badiyeh, 
bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Euphrates,  N.W. 
by  Syria  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  s.w.  by 
the  Red  Sea,  s.  by  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

3.  Western  Arabia,  comprising  the  de- 
sert of  Petra  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  It 
is  to  2  and  8  that  references  are  made  in 
the  Scriptures. 

Northern  Arabia,  known  to  the  Israelites 
as  the  '  east  country  '  (Gen.  x.  30  ;  xxv.  6 ; 
xxix.  1  ;  Numb,  xxiii.  7  ;  Isaiah  ii.  6) ;  and 
its  inhabitants  described  as  '  sons  of  the 
east'  (Judges  vi.  3,  33;  viii.  10;  1  Kings  iv. 
30 ;  Job  i.  3  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  4) ;  the  term  being 
extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylon  (Isaiah  xi.  14 ;  Jer.  xlix.  28 ; 
Matt.  ii.  1).  An  elevated,  undulating,  rain- 
less, arid  plain  ;  affording  insufficient  sus- 
tenance for  settled  life ;  the  inhabitants 
therefore  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
living  by  their  flocks  and  robberies  (Job  i. 
15,  17)  ;  but  have  also  been  merchantmen, 
trading  between  different  ports  and  centres 
of  commerce  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25-28 ;  1  Kings 
x.  15  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  14;  xvii.  11;  Isaiah  lx. 
6;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Ezek.  xxvii.  20-24).  Refer- 
ence also  made  to  this  district  in  2  Chron. 
xxi.  16  ;  xxii.  1  ;  xxvi.  7  ;  Neh.  ii.  19  ;  Isaiah 
xiii.  20;  xxi.  13;  Jer.  iii.  2;  xxv.  24;  Gal. 

The  chief  interest  in  Western  Arabia  is 
centred  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (Gal.  iv.  25). 
See  Sinai.  in. 

Arad,  Tell  'Arad,  s.  of  Hebron.  Royal  city 
of  the  Canaanites,  in  '  the  south  '  (Numb, 
xxi.  1;  xxxiii.  40;  Josh.  xii.  14;  Judges  i. 
16).  iv.  19  O. 

Aram  {high  land).  Country  lying  to  the  N.  and 
n.e.  of  Palestine,  the  high  pasture  table- 
land, 2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
extending  from  Lebanon,  Phoenicia,  and  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  usually 
designated  Syria,  q.v.  (Gen.  x.  22,  23;  xxii. 
21 ;  1  Chron.  i.  17 ;  ii.  23).  Home  of  Balaam 
(Numb,  xxiii.  7).  I.  7 D;  vi.  21  k. 

Aram-beth-Rehob.  District  in  Coele-Syria 
(Hollow  Syria)  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8). 

Aram-Dammesek  (Syria  0/  Damascus).  The 
whole  kingdom,  denominated  from  its  chief 
city,  q.v.  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6;  1  Chron.  xviii. 
5,  6  ;  Isaiah  vii.  8). 

Aram-Maachah  (Syria  of  the  lowland).  Dis- 
trict extending  from  the  northern  border  of 
Palestine,  N.E.  to  the  plain  of  Damascus  (1 
Chron.  xix.  6 ;  2  Sam.  x.  6) ;  also  called 
Maachah.  VII.  21  M. 

Aram-naharaim  (highland,  or  Syria,  of  the 
two  rivers).  N.  part  called  Padan-Aram  ; 
also  rendered  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
q.v.  (Psalm  lx.  title).  VII.  24  H. 

Aram-Zobah  (Psalm  lx.  title).  Same  as 
Zobah,  q.v.  VII.  23  H. 

Ararat  (holy  land).  Mountainous  region  in 
Armenia  ;  resting-place  of  the  ark  after  the 
deluge  (Gen.  viii.  4)  ;  asylum  of  the  sons  of 
Sennacherib  after  they  had  murdered  him 
(2  Kings  xix.  37 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  38) ;  ally  of 
Media  in  the  attack  on  Babylon  (Jer.  Ii.  27). 

VII.  26  D. 

Arba  and  Arbah  (Josh.  xv.  13;  xxi.  11 ;  Gen. 
xxxv.  27).    See  Hebron. 


Archi(forbearance),'Am  'Arik.  Between  Bethel 
and  Bethhoron.  Town  on  the  boundary  of 
Joseph  (Josh.  xvi.  2)  ;  native  place  of  Hushai 
(2  Sam.  xv.  32  ;  xvii.  5,  14  ;  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
33)- 

Areopagus  (hillof  Arcs  or  Mars).  Rocky  height 
in  Athens  ;  meeting-place  of  the  Upper 
Council,  the  highest,  most  ancient,  and  most 
venerable  of  all  Athenian  courts  ;  scene  of 
Paul's  address  to  the  men  of  Athens  (Acts 
xvii.  19,  22). 

Argob  (heap  of  stones),  el-Lejj  a  [place  of  refuge). 
Remarkable  rugged  and  sterile  basaltic  dis- 
trict, about  22  miles  by  15  miles  in  extent, 
on  E.  of  Jordan,  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
downs  of  Bashan ;  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  given  to  the  E.  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14):  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  districts  (1  Kings  iv.  13) 

VI.  21  K. 

Ariel  (hearth,  or  altar,  of  God).  Mount  Moriah 
(Isaiah  xxix.  1,  2,  7;  comp.  Ezek.  xliii.  15, 
16,  where  Ariel  is  rendered  'altar;'  'altar 
hearth,'  R.v.).  xm. 

Arimathea.  Residence  of  Joseph,  who  ob- 
tained leave  of  Pilate  to  bury  Jesus  in  his 
own  new  tomb  at  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxvii. 
57  ;  Mark  xv.  43 ;  Luke  xxiii.  51  :  John  xix. 
38)  ;  perhaps  the  same  as  Ramathaim- 
zophim,  q.v.  xv.  6  b. 

Armageddon,  or  Har-Magedon  (mountain 
of  Megiddo).  Figurative  scene  of  Divine 
judgments  (Rev.  xvi.  16) ;  suggested  by  the 
well-known  battle-field,  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  (q.v.),  on  whose  border  stands 
Megiddo,  q.v.  XII.  19  L. 

Armenia  (2  Kings  xix.  37  ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  38). 
Properly  Ararat,  q.v.  VII.  26  D. 

Arnon  (rushing  torrent),  Wady  Mojib.  Tor- 
rent which  formed  the  N.  boundary  of  the 
Moabites  and  the  S.  of  the  Amorites  ;  after- 
wards of  Reuben.  Flows  through  a  deep 
rocky  chasm  into  the  E.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Numb.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  26,  28;  xxii.  36; 
Deut.  ii.  24,  36  ;  iii.  8,  12,  16  ;  iv.  48  ;  Josh. 

xii.  1,  2;  xiii.  9,  16;  Judges  xi.  13,  18,  22, 
26  ;  2  Kings  x.  33  ;  Isaiah  xvi.  2;  Jer.  xlviii. 
20).  IV.  20  O. 

Aroer  (ruins).  1.  'Ar'air.  On  the  N.  side  of 
Wady  Mojib.  Town  on  N.  bank  of  Arnon 
(1  Chron.  v.  8  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  19.)       iv.  20  O. 

2.  Town  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxii.  34  ;  Josh. 

xiii.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5  ;  probably  Judges 
xi.  33).  VI.  20  N. 

3.  (Isaiah  xvii.  2).    Perhaps  same  as  2. 

4.  'Ar'arah.  1 1  miles  s.w.  of  Beersheba. 
Town  of  Judah,  one  of  David's  haunts  when 
fleeing  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28).  VI.  18  o. 

Arpad,  or  Arphad  (couch),  Tell  Erfad. 
Town  or  district  in  Syria,  connected  with 
Damascus  (2  Kings  xviii.  34;  xix.  13; 
Isaiah  x.  9;  xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii.  13;  Jer. 
xlix.  23).  vn.  21  F. 

Aruboth,  or  Arubboth  (enclosures).  One  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  Kings 
iv.  10). 

Arumah  (height),  el-Ormah  ?  5  miles  s.e.  of 
Nablus.  Town  near  Shechem,  where  Abime- 
lech  dwelt  (Judges  ix.  41).  vi.  19  M. 

Arvad  (place  of  wanderers),  Ruad.  Small  rocky 
island  2  or  3  miles  off  the  Phoenician  coast ; 
dependency  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
8,  11  ;  Gen.  x.  18  ;  1  Chron.  i.  16). 

vn.  17  H. 

Ashan  (smoke).  Town  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judah,  allotted  to  Simeon,  assigned  to  the 
priests  (Josh.  xv.  42 ;  xix.  7  ;  i  Chron.  iv. 
32  ;  vi.  59) ;  probably  same  as  Chor-ashan 
or  Cor-ashan  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30);  perhaps 
same  as  Ain  2.  iv.  18  o. 

Ashchenaz.    See  Ashkenaz. 


Ashdod,  or  Azotus  (fortress),  Esdud.  Strong 
fortified  town  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  plain  of  Philistia,  and  command- 
ing the  entrance  to  Palestine  from  Egypt ; 
one  of  the  seats  of  Dagon  worship,  where 
the  presence  of  the  ark  caused  the  fall  of 
the  idol  (1  Sam.  v.  1-7;  vi.  17).  Assigned 
to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  46,  47),  who  never  ex- 
pelled the  Philistines  (Josh.  xi.  22  ;  xiii.  3) ; 
although  taken  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
6),  retained  some  degree  of  independent 
existence  ;  taken  by  the  Tartan,  or  general 
of  the  Assyrian  Sargon  (Isaiah  xx.  1) ;  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  besieged  for  29  years 
by  Psammetichus,  the  Egyptian  king  (Jer. 
xxv.  20  ;  Amos  i.  8 :  iii.  9  ;  Zeph.  ii.  4 ; 
Zech.  ix.  6)  ;  survived  reverses,  and  as  an 
allied  power  opposed  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  yet  inhabitants 
intermarried  with  Israelites  (Neh.  iv.  7 ; 
xiii.  23,  24)  ;  whither  Philip  returned  after 
instructing  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts 
viii.  40).  iv.  18  N. 

Ashdoth-Pisgah  (slopes  of  Pisgah),  'Ayun 
Musa.  Some  definite  natural  feature,  pro- 
bably a  ravine.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  the 
borders  of  Reuben  (Deut.  iii.  17;  iv.  49; 
Josh.  x.  40  ;  xii.  3,  8 ;  xiii.  20).       iv.  20  N. 

Ashkelon,  or  Askelon  (migration),  'Aska- 
LAN.  Strong  fortified  Philistine  town  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  scene  of 
Samson's  slaughter  of  30  men  (Judges  xiv. 
19) ;  site  of  many  sanguinary  struggles, 
especially  in  the  wars  between  Egypt  and 
Syria  (Josh.  xiii.  3  ;  Judges  i.  18  ;  1  Sam.  vi. 
17  ;  2  Sam.  i.  20  ;  Jer.  xxv.  20  ;  xlvii.  5,  7  ; 
Amos  i.  8  ;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7 ;  Zech.  ix.  5).  Now 
a  wide  desolation.  vi.  18  N. 

Ashkenaz,  or  Ashchenaz  (a  descendant  of 
Japhet).  District  of  Armenia.  Ally  of  Media 
in  the  attack  on  Babylon  (Jer.  Ii.  27).  I.  7  c. 

Ashnah  (fortress).  Two  towns  in  the  lowlands 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  33,  43).  Both  unknown. 

Ashtaroth  and  Astaroth  ( from  Astarte,  the 
Phoenician  goddess) ,  Tell  Ashtarah  ?  in 
s.  of  the  Jaulan.  Town  in  Bashan,  belong- 
ing to  Og  (Deut.  i.  4 ;  Josh.  ix.  10 ;  xii.  4  ; 
xiii.  12)  ;  allotted  to  the  e.  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh  ;  given  to  the  Gershonites  (Josh, 
xiii.  31  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  71).  Probably  same 
as  Be-esh-terah  (Josh.  xxi.  27).  Perhaps  the 
birthplace  of  Uzzia,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (1  Chron.  xi.  44).  iv.  21  L. 

Ashteroth-karnaim  (two-horned  Ashtaroth). 
Town  belonging  to  the  Rephaim  taken  by 
Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  II.  8  F. 

Asia.  In  New  Testament  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia,  the  W.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  including 
Caria,  Lydia,  and  Mysia.  Comprised  many 
important  cities,  including  those  in  which 
were  the  seven  churches  addressed  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  Sphere  of  many  apos- 
tolic labours  (Acts  ii.  9;  vi.  9;  xvi.  6;  xix. 
10,  22,  26,  27,  31 ;  xx.  4,  16,  18 ;  xxi.  27  ; 
xxiv.  18  ;  xxvii.  2  ;  Romans  xvi.  5  (r.v.);  i 
Cor.  xvi.  19  ;  2  Cor.  i.  8  ;  2  Timothy  i.  15  ; 
1  Peter  i.  1  ;  Rev.  i.  4,  11).         XVII.  11  d. 

Askelon.    See  Ashkelon. 

Asshur,  or  Assur  (Gen.  x.  n;  Numb.  xxiv. 
22,  24 ;  Hosea  xiv.  3).  Hebrew  form  of 
Assyria,  q.v.  1.  8  D. 

Assos.  Seaport  of  Mysia,  on  N.  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  whither  Paul  pro- 
ceeded by  land  from  Troas  (20  miles)  while 
his  ship  rounded  Cape  Lectum  (Acts  xx.  13, 
14).  XII.  11  D. 

Assyria.  Empire  founded  by  Nimrod  (or,  as 
some  think,  Asshur),  who  built  Nineveh, 
the  capital,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
having  primarily  come  from  Babylon  (Gen. 
x.  11,  12);  Asshur  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  original  capital,  60  miles  s.  of 
Nineveh.  Originally  a  kingdom  of  moderate 
size,  lying  chiefly  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
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Tigris,  below  the  mountains  of  Armenia  ; 
limits  gradually  extended  till  it  embraced 
the  whole  region,  bounded  by  Armenia  on 
the  N.,  the  Tagros  mountains  and  Media  on 
the  N.E.,  Elam  on  the  S.E.,  Babylonia  on  the 
s.,  Mesopotamia  or  Euphrates  on  the  w. ; 
ultimately  stretching  from  the  Armenian 
mountains  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Arabian  desert,  and  from  Media  and  Elam 
to  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia 
(2  Kings  xvii.  6  ;  Isaiah  xx.  4).  Famous  for 
fertility  (2  Kings  xviii.  32  ;  Isaiah  xxxvi.  17) ; 
for  commerce  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23,  24) ;  idola- 
trous (2  Kings  xix.  37)  ;  oppressive  (Isaiah 
Hi.  4) ;  instrument  of  Divine  anger  (Isaiah 
x.  5);  alliance  therewith  condemned  (Jer. 
ii.  18,  36  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  28 ;  xxiii. ;  Hosea  v. 
13;  vii.  11  ;  viii.g) ;  impotent  to  avert  Divine 
judgments  (Hosea  v.  13  ;  x.  6;  xiv.  3) ;  fall 
foretold  (Isaiah  x.  5-19;  Ezek.  xxxi.  3-17; 
Nahum  ;  Zeph.  ii.  13-15).  Known  to  Moses 
(Gen.  ii.  14  :  xxv.  18)  ;  referred  to  by  Balaam 
(Numb.  xxiv.  22,  24).  Shalmaneser's  march 
of  conquest  opposed  by  Hazael  and  Ben- 
hadad,  kings  of  Damascus  ;  Jehu,  king  of 
Israel,  made  tributary ;  Menahem  made 
tributary  by  Pul  (2  Kings  xv.  19)  ;  tribes  E. 
of  Jordan  and  some  of  northern  Israelites 
carried  away  captive  (2  Kings  xv.  29 ;  1 
Chron.  v.  26).  Tiglath-pileser  requested  by 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  to  aid  him  against 
Israel  (2  Kings  xvi.  7-10  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
16-21)  ;  Tiglath-pileser  refused,  but  took 
Damascus  and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  (2  Kings  xvi.  9),  as  foretold  (Isaiah 
viii.  4;  Amos  i.  5).  Shalmaneser  II.  sub- 
dued Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and  made  him 
tributary ;  on  his  revolt,  after  three  years' 
siege  of  Samaria,  Sargon  carried  Israel  into 
captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.  3-6;  xviii.  9-1 1),  as 
foretold  (Hosea  ix.  3  ;  x.  6 ;  xi.  5).  In 
Sargon's  reign  the  Tartan,  or  general,  suc- 
cessfully attacked  Ashdod,  Egypt,  and 
Ethiopia  (Isaiah  xx.  1-4  ;  Nahum  iii.  8-10) ; 
and  (probably)  overran  Judah  (see  Isaiah 
x.  5-34 ;  xxii.  1-14).  Under  Sennacherib 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  refused  tribute 
(2  Kings  xviii.  7) ;  but  on  a  renewed  Assyrian 
invasion  submitted  (2  Kings  xviii.  14-16) : 
Jerusalem  nevertheless  invested,  but  its 
overthrow  averted  by  rumour  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  by 
destruction  of  a  great  part  of  the  Assyrian 
army  (2  Kings  xviii.  17-37;  xix.;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  1-22  ;  Isaiah  xxxvi.  ;  xxxvii.)  ;  Senna- 
cherib returned  to  Nineveh,  where  he  was 
killed  by  his  sons  (2  Kings  xix.  36,  37 ;  Isaiah 
xxxvii.  37,  38).  Under  Esarhaddon  (reign- 
ing at  Babylon)  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah, 
was  taken  to  Babylon,  but  ultimately  re- 
stored to  his  throne  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11- 
13)  :  idolatrous  colonists  from  distant  pro- 
vinces were  settled  in  Samaria  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24,  29 ;  Ezra  iv.  2,  9,  10).  Return  of 
Israel  from  Assyria  foretold  (Isaiah  xxvii. 
13;  Hosea  xi.  11;  Zech.  x.  10).  Many 
Biblical  names  occur  in  inscriptions  on 
remains  found  on  site  of  Nineveh,  among 
others  those  of  the  Jewish  kings  Jehu, 
Menahem,  and  Hezekiah.  VII.  25  F. 

Astaroth.    See  Ashtaroth. 

Atad,  threshing-floor  of  (Gen.  1.  10,  11). 
See  Abel-Mizraim. 

Ataroth  (crowns),  'Attarus  ?  1.  Town  E.  of 
Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii.  3,  34).  iv.  20  n. 

2.  Place  on  s.  boundary  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  7). 

3.  (Josh.  xvi.  2.)    Same  as  following — 

Ataroth-adar  or  -addar,  ed  Darieh  (Josh, 
xvi.  5  ;  xviii.  13).  iv.  19  n  ;  xv.  4  b. 

Athach  [lodging-place).  Town  of  Judah,  one 
of  David's  haunts  when  fleeing  from  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  30). 

Athens.  Capital  of  Attica  in  Greece;  metro- 
polis of  ancient  literature,  philosophy,  and 
fine  arts  ;  full  of  temples,  altars,  and  statues 


of  gods  ;  visited  by  Paul  on  his  second  mis- 
sionary tour,  remaining  there  some  time 
(Acts  xvii.  15,  16,  22;  xviii.  1;  1  Thess.  iii. 
1).  xvii.  9  F. 

Atroth  (crowns),  or  Atroth-shophan.  Town 
of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxii.  35).    See  Shophan. 

Attalia  (city  of  Attains),  ADAL.  Town  on 
coast  of  Pamphylia,  whence  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas sailed  on  their  return  to  Antioch 
from  their  first  missionary  journey  (Acts 
xiv.  25).  XVII.  13  F. 

Ava,  or  Avva  (subversion),  Hit?  On  the 
Euphrates.  Assyrian  city  or  district  whence 
colonists  were  sent  by  Esarhaddon  to  re- 
people  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24);  also 
called  Ivah,  or  Ivaah  (2  Kings  xviii.  34  ; 
xix.  13  ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  13).  Probably  same 
as  Ahava,  q.v.  VII.  25  M. 

Aven  (naught  or  badness).  1.  City  of  Egypt 
(Ezek.  xxx.  17);  same  as  On,  Beth-shemesh. 
Heliopolis.  ill.  14  Q. 

2.  Town  of  Samaria  (Hosea  x.  8) ;  same 
as  Beth-aven  (Hosea  iv.  15)  and  Bethel. 

XV.  6  A. 

3.  Plain  of,  not  far  from  Damascus  ;  same 
as  the  Valley  of  Lebanon  (Amos  i.  5). 

vi.  20  1. 

Avith  (ruins).  Chief  city  of  Hadad,  king  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35  ;  1  Chron.  i.  46). 

Azal  (slope).  Limit  of  the  valley  of  Olivet 
(Zech.  xiv.  5). 

Azekah  (quarry).  Town  in  lowlands  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  35);  extent  of  Joshua's  pursuit  of 
Canaanites  after  the  battle  of  Bethhoron 
(Josh.  x.  10,  11);  site  of  Philistine  camp 
before  David's  victory  over  Goliath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1)  ;  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
xi.  9  ;  mentioned  in  later  times  (Jer.  xxxiv. 
7  ;  Neh.  xi.  30).  Not  certainly  known,  but 
see  map.  vi.  18  n. 

Azem  (strength).  In  the  extreme  s.  of  the 
Promised  Land  (Josh.  xv.  29;  xix.  3). 

in.  17  Q. 

Azmaveth  (strong  to  death?  i.e.,  warlike), 
Hizmeh.  A  village  near  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  xii.  3  ;  Ezra  ii.  24  ;  Neh.  xii.  29). 

xv.  7  B. 

Azmon  (firm  stronghold).  A  town  in  s.  of 
Judah  (Numb,  xxxiv.  4,  5  ;  Josh.  xv.  4). 

Aznoth-Tabor  (ears,  or  summits  of  Tabor). 
The  reference  (Josh.  xix.  34)  is  no  doubt  to 
Mount  Tabor  itself.  iv.  19  l. 

Azotus,  Esdud.    Greek  form  of  Ashdod,  q.v. 

xii.  18  N. 

Azzah  (fortified).  Another  form  of  Gaza  (so 
in  R.v.)  ;  most  ancient  city  of  the  Philis- 
tines (Deut.  ii.  23  ;  1  Kings  iv.  24  :  Jer.  xxv. 
20).  vi.  17  N. 

B 

Baal  (lord).  1.  Prefix  or  suffix  to  names  of 
several  places  in  Palestine,  indicating  some 
Canaanitish  association. 

2.  Town  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv.  33); 
same  as  Baalath-Beer,  q.v. 

Baalah  (mistress).  1.  'Erma  Kuriet  el-'Enab  ? 
In  N.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  9-1 1  ;  1  Chron.  xiii. 
6)  ;  same  as  Baale  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  vi.  2)  ; 
also  Kirjath-Baal  (r.v.,  Kiriath-)  (Josh.  xv. 
60;  xviii.  14),  and  Kirjath-Jearim  (r.v.. 
Kiriath-),  q.v.  (Josh.  xv.  9).    '       iv.  19  n. 

2.  Town  in  s.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29) ; 
called  also  Balah  (Josh.  xix.  3)  and  Bilhah 
(1  Chron.  iv.  29). 

Baalath  (mistress  or  lady),  Bel'aJn.  Town  of 
Dan  ;  perhaps  same  as  built  by  Solomon 
(Josh.  xix.  44  ;  1  Kings  ix.  18;  2  Chron.  viii. 
6).  vi.  19  N. 


Baalath -beer  (lady  of  the  well).  Town  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  8) ;  called  also  Baal 
(1  Chron.  iv.  33),  Ramath  of  the  South,  or 
South  Ramoth  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  Perhap  . 
also  same  as  Bealoth  (Josh.  xv.  24). 

Baal-gad  (lord  of  destiny).  Town  in  valley 
of  Lebanon  ;  N.  limit  of  the  conquests  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  17:  xii.  7;  xiii.  5).  Site 
not  known,  unless  it  is  at  Baalbec. 

iv.  20  K. 

Baal-hamon  (lord  of  multitude).  Site  of 
Solomon's  vineyard  (Sol.  Song  viii.  11). 

Baal-hazor  (lord  of  enclosure),  Tell  'Asur. 
Site  of  Absalom's  sheep-folds,  where  Amnon 
was  murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).      VI.  19  N. 

Baal-Hermon  (Judges  iii.  3;  1  Chron.  v.  23). 
Probably  Mount  Hermon,  q.v.        VI.  20  K. 

Baal-meon  (lord  of  habitation),  Tell  M'ain. 
On  the  edge  of  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Zerka 
M'ain.  Town  of  Reuben,  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan,  subsequently  under  the  dominion 
of  Moab  (Numb,  xxxii.  38  ;  1  Chron.  v.  8 ; 
Ezek.  xxv.  9).  Called  Beon  (Numb,  xxxii. 
3),  Beth-Meon  (Jer.  xlviii.  23),  and  Beth- 
Baal-Meon  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  iv.  20  N. 

Baal-perazim  (lord  of  breaches).  In  the  vale 
of  Rephaim,  where  David  defeated  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  v.  20  ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  1 1). 
Perhaps  same  as  Mount  Perazim  (Isaiah 
xxviii.  21). 

Baal-shalisha  (lord  of  the  triangle),  Kefr 
Thiltii.  Town  near  Gilgal  (2  Kings  iv.  42) ; 
perhaps  in  the  land  of  Shalisha  (1  Sam. 
ix.  4).  VI.  19  m. 

Baal-tamar  (lord  of  the  palm-tree).  Village 
near  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  scene  of  battle 
between  Benjamites  and  other  tribes  of 
Israel  (Judges  xx.  33).  xv.  6  B. 

Baal-Zephon  (lord  of  the  north).  Site  of 
encampment  of  the  Israelites,  on  w.  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Exodus  xiv.  2,  9  ;  Numb, 
xxxiii.  7).  in.  15  Q. 

Babel  (gate  of  Bel;  or,  Heb.,  confusion),  Birs 
Nimri"; d.  Founded  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10) ; 
scene  of  confusion  of  tongues  and  disper- 
sion of  tribes  (Gen.  xi.  9).  In  all  other 
instances  rendered  Babylon,  q.v.       1.  8  d. 

Babylon.  1.  Country  and  city.  LandofShinar 
(Gen.  x.  10;  xi.  2;  xiv.  1,  9;  Isaiah  xi.  11  ; 
Daniel  i.  2;  Zech.  v.  11).  Land  of  the 
Chaldeans  (Jer.  1.  1  ;  Ezek.  xii.  13).  City 
founded  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10)  on  river 
Euphrates  (Jer.  Ii.  13;  Psalm  exxxvii.  1)  ; 
great  and  magnificent  (Daniel  iv.  30  ;  Isaiah 
xiii.  19  ;  xliii.  14  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  4)  ;  taken  by 
Darius  the  Mede  and  Cyrus  the  Persian 
(Isaiah  xiii.  ;  xxi.  1-9  ;  Jer.  1.  ;  li.  ;  Daniel 
v.  31).  Provinces  extensive  (Daniel  iii.  3, 
29;  vi.  1).  Merodach-Baladan  sent  messen- 
gers to  Hezekiah  on  his  sickness  (2  Kings 
xx.  12;  Isaiah  xxxix.  1).  Esarhaddon  sub- 
jugated the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  took 
Manasseh  to  B.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11). 
Nabopolassar  helped  by  Josiah,  his  tribu- 
tary king  (slain  at  Megiddo),  in  his  unsuc- 
cessful resistance  of  Pharaoh-necho,  who 
'  had  invaded  the  B.  territory  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  30);  the  tide 
of  war  being  afterwards  turned,  Necho 
was  routed  at  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi.  2  ;  2 
Kings  xxiv.  7).  The  Jews  having  rebelled 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged  and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
Daniel  and  others  captive  to  B.  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1,  2;  Daniel  i.  1,  6).  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  Jerusalem  a  second  time  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiachin  ;  carried  him  to  B.,  with 
10,000  captives,  among  whom  were  Ezekiel 
and  an  ancestor  of  Mordecai  (Esther  ii.  5,  6), 
and  placed  Zedekiah  on  the  throne  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  10-17).  Again  the  Jews  revolted  under 
Zedekiah  (Ezek.  xvii.),  whereupon  Jeru- 
salem was  again  besieged,  and  the  king  was 
taken  to  B.  (2  Kings  xxv.  1-21).  Jehoiachin 
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allowed  some  measure  of  liberty  by  Evil- 
merodach  (2  Kings  xxv.  27-30).  Jews  re- 
stored to  their  own  land  under  Cyrus  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  23 ;  Ezra  i. ;  Neh.  vii.  5). 
Second  company  (Neh.  xii.  1).  B.  the  scene 
of  Daniel's  administration  and  prophetic 
ministry  (Daniel  iii.  12).  Site  of  Christian 
church  1 1  Peter  v.  13).  VII.  26  m. 

9.  Symbol  of  Rome  (Rev.  xiv.  8  ;  xvii.  ; 
xviii.). 

Baca  (MMtping),  Valley  in  Palestine ;  site  un- 
known. Jewish  tradition  places  it  near 
Jerusalem.  See  Gehenna  (Psalm  lxxxiv.  6). 

Bahurim  {youths),  'Almit?  Village  near  the 
road  leading  from  Jordan  to  Jerusalem ; 
where  Phaltiel  parted  from  his  wife  Michal 
when  she  was  reclaimed  by  David  (2  Sam. 
iii.  16) ;  where  Shimei  cursed  and  cast  stones 
on  David  on  his  flight  from  Jerusalem  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  5  ;  xix.  16  ;  1  Kings  ii.  8) ;  where 
Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  were  hidden  in  a 
well  from  Absalom's  servants  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
18);  the  home  of  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  31  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  33). 

xv.  7  c. 

Balah  (decay).  Town  in  s.  of  Judah  appor- 
tioned to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  3) ;  called 
also  Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  9, 10,  29)  and  Bilhah 
1 1  Chron.  iv.  29),  q.v. 

Bamah  (high  place)  (Ezek.  xx.  29).  Term 
frequently  occurs  with  reference  to  the 
'  high  places  '  of  idolatrous  and  other  wor- 
ship ( 1  Sam.  x.  13). 

Bamoth-Baal  [high  places  of  Baal),  el  Mas- 
Lf'BiYEH  ?  Above  Wady  Zerka  M'ain  ?  Town 
of  Moab,  in  the  route  of  the  Israelites 
(Numb.  xxi.  19,  20;  Isaiah  xv.  2);  whence 
Balak  and  Balaam  overlooked  the  Israelite 
encampment  (Numb.  xxii.  41)  ;  allotted  to 
Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  iv.  20  n. 

Bashan  (light  soil).  Elevated  plateau  E.  of  Jor- 
dan, with  wooded  hills  and  grassy  plains  of 
unsurpassed  fertility,  affording  sustenance 
to  numerous  flocks  and  herds  (Deut.  xxxii. 
14  ;  Psalm  xxii.  12  ;  Ixviii.  15,  22 ;  cxxxv.  11 ; 
cxxxvi.  20;  Neh.  ix.  22;  Isaiah  ii.  13; 
xxxiii.  9  ;  Jer.  xxii.  20 ;  1.  19  ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
6 ;  xxxix.  18 ;  Amos  iv.  1  ;  Micah  vii.  14  ; 
Nahum  i.  4  ;  Zech.  xi.  2).  Extending  from 
the  base  of  Hermon  and  Damascus  on  the 
N".  to  the  river  Yarmuk  (Hieromax)  and  its 
affluents  on  the  s.,  and  from  the  plain  of 
Jordan  on  the  W.  to  the  border  of  the 
Geshurites  and  the  Maacathites  on  the  e. 
(Deut.  iii.  10,  14 ;  Josh.  xii.  5) ;  densely 
populated,  and  still  studded  with  remark- 
able massive  stone  cities,  now  uninhabited 
(Deut.  iii.  4,  5  ;  1  Kings  iv.  13  ;  under  the 
dominion  of  Og  (Numb.  xxi.  33  ;  Deut.  i.  4  ; 

iii.  1-13  ;  Joshua  xii.  4) ;  afterwards  partly 
in  possession  of  Gad,  but  chiefly  of  Manas- 
seh  (Numb,  xxxii.  33;  Deut.  iii.  13-15; 
Josh.  xii.  4-6;  xiii.  n,  30,  31  ;  xvii.  1,  5  ; 
xxii.  7;  1  Chron.  v.  11-23;  vi.  62,  71) ;  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  Kings 

iv.  13,  19) ;  devastated  by  Hazael  (2  Kings 
x.  33) ;  frequently  included  under  the  de- 
signation '  Gilead  '  (Josh.  xxii.  9,  15,  32  ; 
Judges  xx.  1 ;  2  Kings  xv.  29  ;  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  21 ;  Psalm  lx.  7 ;  cviii.  8).  See  Argob, 
Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis.  iv.  20  l. 

Bashan -havoth -Jair,  or  Bashan -hav- 
voth-Jair  (Bashan  villages  of  Jair).  Vil- 
lages of  Argob  taken  by  Jair  (Numb,  xxxii. 
41 ;  Deut.  iii.  14).  vi.  20  l. 

Bath-rabbim  (daughter  of  many).  Gate  of 
the  city  of  Heshbon  (Sol.  Song  vii.  4). 

Bealoth  (mistresses),  or  Aloth.  Part  of  one  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  Kings 
iv.  16).    Town  in  s.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 

Beer  (well,  i.e.,  dug  out,  distinguished  from 
Ain,  fountain).  1.  Site  of  Israelite  encamp- 
ment where  a  well  was  dug  by  the  princes 


of  the  people  (Numb.  xxi.  16-18);  perhaps 
the  same  as  Beer-elim  (Isaiah  xv.  8). 

2.  Asylum  of  Jotham  when  he  fled  from 
Abimelech  (Judges  ix.  21). 

Beer-elim  (well  of  heroes).  Place  on  border 
of  Moab  (Isaiah  xv.  8);  perhaps  same  as 
Beer  1. 

3eer-lahai-roi  (well  of  the  living  One  who 
seeth).  A  well  in  the  'south  country,'  be- 
tween Kadesh  and  Bered,  where  Hagar 
rested  when  she  fled  from  Sarai  (Gen.  xvi. 
7,  14);  where  Isaac  dwelt  (Gen.  xxiv.  62; 

xxv.  11).  in.  17  Q. 

Beeroth  (wells),  BiREH.  One  of  the  four  cities 
of  the  Hivites  whose  inhabitants  craftily 
obtained  a  league  from  the  Israelites  (Josh, 
ix.  17);  allotted  to  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
25) ;  home  of  Ishbosheth's  murderers  (2 
Sam.  iv.  2-9),  and  of  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  39) : 
reoccupied  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  25  ; 
Neh.  vii.  29) ;  traditional  place  where  the 
parents  of  Jesus  discovered  that  He  was 
not  in  their  company  when  returning  from 
Jerusalem  (Luke  ii.  43-45) ;  still  the  first 
halting-place  for  caravans  from  Jerusalem. 

IV.  19  N. 

Beeroth  bene-Jaakan  (wells  of  the  sons  of 
Jaahan).  Site  of  Israelite  encampment 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  31,  32;  Deut.  x.  6). 

Beer-stieba  (ivell  of  the  oath),  BiR  es-Seb'a. 
Site  of  two  immense  wells  still  existent  on 
N.  bank  of  Wady  es-Seba,  surrounded  by 
stone  drinking-troughs ;  where  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  pastured  their  flocks. 
Wells  dug  by  Abraham  and  Isaac,  the  sub- 
ject of  covenants  between  them  and  Abime- 
lech, king  of  the  Philistines  (Gen.  xxi.  31, 
32 ;  xxvi.  18-23,  33 ;  Abraham's  residence 
when  he  sent  away  Hagar  (Gen.  xxi.  14, 
33)  ;  when  required  to  sacrifice  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxii.  19) ;  where  Isaac  lived  (Gen. 

xxvi.  33) ;  whence  Jacob  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxviii.  10) ; 
where  he  rested  on  his  way  to  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlvi.  1,  5).  After  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try, mentioned  as  in  the  s.  of  Judah,  but 
given  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  28 ;  xix.  2 ;  1 
Chron.  iv.  28) ;  where  Samuel's  sons  were 
judges  (1  Sam.  viii.  2) ;  limit  of  Joab's 
census  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  2) ; 
resting-place  of  Elijah  when  he  fled  from 
Jezebel  (1  Kings  xix.  3) ;  birthplace  of  Zibiah, 
mother  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xii. 
1  ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  1) ;  seat  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship (Amos  v.  5  ;  viii.  14) ;  reoccupied  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  27,  30).  '  From  Beer- 
sheba  to  Dan,'  or '  from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba,' 
a  common  phrase  for  the  whole  country 
(Judges  xx.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  10; 
xvii.  1 1 ;  xxiv.  2,  15;  1  Kings  iv.  25 ;  1  Chron. 
xxi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  5) ;  '  from  Geba  to  B.,' 
or  '  from  B.  to  Mount  Ephraim,'  a  similar 
phrase  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  8  ;  2  Chron.  xix.  4). 

11.  6  G  ;  iv.  18  o. 

Beeshterah  (=  Beth-Ashtaroth,  house  of  As- 
tarte)  ('Josh.  xxi.  27).  Probably  same  as 
Ashtaroth,  q.v.  IV.  21  L. 

Bela  (destruction),  Tell  esh-Shagur  ?  City 
of  the  plain  which  resisted  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  of  Shinar  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8) ;  spared 
at  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  and  thenceforth 
called  Zoar,  q.v.  (Gen.  xix.  22).         11.  7  G. 

Bene-Berak  (sons  of  Berak),  Ibn  Ibrak.  Town 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45).  iv.  18  m. 

Bene-Jaakan  (Numb,  xxxiii.  31,  32).  See 
Beeroth  bene-Jaakan. 

Beon  (=  Baal-Meon,  q.v.).  Town  in  Reuben, 
on  E.  of  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii.  3).    iv.  20  N. 

Beracah,  or  Berachah  (blessing),  Wady 
'Arrub.    Scene  of  Jehoshaphat's  thanks- 


giving for  deliverance  from  the  children  of 
Amnion,  Moab,  and  Mount  Seir  (2  Chron. 
XX.  26).  XV.  5  E. 

Berea,  or  Bercea,  Verria,  in  Roumelia. 
Town  of  Macedonia,  whither  Paul,  with 
Silas  and  Timotheus,  on  the  second  mis- 
sionary tour,  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
in  consequence  of  the  persecution  raised 
against  them  at  Thessalonica  (45  miles 
s.w.),  and  whence  also  Paul  was  obliged  to 
depart  (Acts  xvii.  10-14) !  birthplace  of 
Sopater,  one  of  Paul's  companions  (Acts 
xx.  4).  xvii.  9  c. 

Bered  (hail).  Place  in  s.  of  Palestine  near  the 
well  Lahai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14).  11.  6  g. 

Berothah  and  Berothai  (my  wells),  Beirut? 
City  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  taken  by 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  8)  ;  N.  border  town  of 
Promised  Land  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16)..  VII.  21  h. 

Besor  (coolness).  Brook  in  extreme  s.w.  of 
Judah,  across  which  David  pursued  the 
Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21). 

vi.  18  o. 

Betah  (security).  City  of  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  taken  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  8) ; 
same  as  Tibhath  (1  Chron.  xviii.  8). 

Beten  (cave),  el  B'aneh.  Town  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25).  iv.  19  L. 

Bethabara  (house  of  the  ford).  Makhadet 
'Abarah  ?  One  of  the  principal  n.  fords  of 
the  Jordan  ;  road  descending  Wady  Jaliid 
and  leading  to  Gilead  passes  over  by  it ; 
25  miles  from  Nazareth.  Traditional  site 
at  Beth-nimrah  (q.v.)  (Nimrin),  nearly 
opposite  Jericho,  on  the  E.  of  the  river. 
Best  MSS.  read  Bethany  for  Bethabara  (so 
in  R.v.).  Scene  of  John's  baptism  (John 
i.  28).  xii.  20  M. 

Beth-anath  (house  of  answer,  i.e.,  echo), 
'Ainatha.  Fenced  city  of  Naphtali,  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled 
(Josh.  xix.  38  ;  Judges  i.  33).  IV.  19  k. 

Beth-anoth  (house  of  answers),  Beit  'Ainun. 
Town  in  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  59). 

iv.  19  N. 

Bethany  (house  of  dates,  or,  of  misery  ?).  1. 
el-'Azeriyeh  (town  of  Lazarus).  Village 
on  the  e.  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
about  a  mile  from  the  summit  and  about 
2  miles  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18);  off  the 
road  from  Jericho  (Mark  x.  46  ;  xi.  1  ;  Luke 
xix.  1,  29);  home  of  Lazarus,  Martha,  and 
Mary,  scene  of  their  hospitality,  and  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  1-46 ;  xii. 
1) ;  scene  of  hospitality  of  Simon  the  leper 
(Matt.  xxvi.  6  ;  Mark  xiv.  3) ;  starting-point 
of  Christ's  triumphal  procession  to  Jeru- 
salem (Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29) ;  His 
nightly  resting-place  during  the  week  be- 
fore the  crucifixion  (Matt.  xxi.  17  ;  Mark  xi. 
11,  12) ;  scene  of  His  ascension  (Luke  xxiv. 
50).  xii.  19  n  ;  xv.  6  c. 

2.  Another  reading  for  Bethabara  (John 
i.  28,  R.v.),  q.v. 

Beth-arabah  (house  of  the  plain).  Town  on 
N.  border  of  Judah  or  Benjamin,  in  the 
Arabah  (Josh.  xv.  6,  61 ;  xviii.  22). 

Beth-aram  (house  of  the  upland),  or  Beth- 
haran,  Tell  Rameh.  Town  of  Gad  on  e. 
of  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii.  36;  Josh.  xiii.  27). 

iv.  20  N. 

Beth-arbel  (house  of  God's  ambush),  Irbid  ? 
near  the  plain  of  Gennesareth.  Scene  of 
Shalmaneser's  pillage  (Hosea  x.  14) ;  per- 
haps same  as  Arbela,  an  ancient  strong- 
hold in  Galilee,  with  almost  impregnable 
caverns  in  precipitous  cliffs.  VI.  19  L. 

Beth-aven  (house  of  vanity).  1.  Town  on  E. 
of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2),  in  the  border  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  12);  near  which  the 
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Philistines  encamped  against  Saul  (i  Sam. 
xiii.  5  ;  xiv.  23). 

2.  A  reproachful  synonym  for  Bethel 
(Hosea  iv.  15;  v.  8 ;  x.  5). 

Beth-azmaveth  (house  of  Asmaveth,  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  31),  HlZMEH.  Town  of  Benjamin 
occupied  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  vii.  28)  ; 
same  as  Azmaveth  (Neh.  xii.  29).    xv.  7  B. 

Beth-Baal-meon  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  Same  as 
Baal-meon,  q.v.  IV.  20  N. 

Beth-barah  (house  of  the  ford).  Site  of  defeat 
of  Midianites  by  men  of  Ephraim  after  the 
rout  caused  by  Gideon  (Judges  vii.  24).  See 
Bethabara.  VI.  20  M. 

Beth-birei,  or  Beth-biri  (house  of  my  crea- 
tion). Town  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv.  31) ; 
probably  same  as  Beth-lebaoth  (Josh.  xix. 
6).  VI.  18  O. 

Beth-car  (house  of  lambs).  Limit  of  pursuit 
of  the  Philistines  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  11). 

vi.  19  N  ;  xv.  5  c. 

Beth-Dagon  (house  of  D agon)  1.  Beit  Dejan. 
Town  in  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
41). 

2.  Tell  D'auk.  Border  town  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  27).  iv.  19  l. 

Beth  -  diblathaim  (house  of  two  fig-cakes). 
Town  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  22)  ;  probably 
same  as  Almon-diblathaim  (Numb,  xxxiii. 
46.  47)-  VI.  20  N. 

Beth-el  (house  of  God).  1.  Beitin.  About 
12  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  near  to  Luz ; 
Bethel  probably  being  the  sanctuary,  Luz 
the  city.  Site  of  Abraham's  encampments 
when  journeying  to  and  from  Egypt  (Gen. 

xii.  8 ;  xiii.  3) ;  scene  of  Jacob's  visions  and 
worship  (Gen.  xxviii.  19;  xxxi.  13;  xxxv. 
1-16;  Hosea  xii.  4) ;  near  Ai  (Josh.  vii.  2  ; 
viii.  9-17;  xii.  9) ;  and  Shiloh  (Judges  xxi. 
19).  When  the  land  was  divided  among  the 
twelve  tribes,  on  the  border  between  Ben- 
jamin and  Ephraim  ;  but  allotted  to  Ben- 
jamin (Josh.  xvi.  1,  2;  xviii.  13,  22);  taken 
by  Ephraim  (Judges  i.  22-25 ;  iv-  5 ;  1  Chron. 
vii.  28;  Hosea  x.  15);  resting-place  of  the 
ark,  and  consequent  place  of  resort  for 
Divine  direction  (Judges  xx.  18,  28;  xxi.  2; 
1  Sam.  x.  3;  Jer.  xlviii.  13);  one  of  the 
places  to  which  Samuel  went  as  judge  every 
year  (1  Sam.  vii.  16) ;  on  the  disruption  fell 
to  the  northern  kingdom,  and  made  by  Jero- 
boam one  of  the  two  places  for  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calves  (1  Kings  xii.  29-33); 
scene  of  the  prophecy  of  the  man  of  God 
from  Judah  against  the  idolatrous  altar,  of 
his  disobedience,  death,  and  burial  (1  Kings 

xiii.  1-32;  2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  15-19);  taken 
by  Abijah  from  Jeroboam  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19) ; 
birthplace  of  Hiel,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  (1 
Kings  xvi.  34) ;  visited  by  Elijah  before  his 
translation ;  residence  of  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets ;  near  which  two  bears  destroyed 
forty-two  young  mockers  (2  Kings  ii.  2,  3, 
23,  24) ;  idolatrous  worship  revived  by  Jehu 
(2  Kings  x.  29)  ;  made  a  royal  residence  by 
Jeroboam  n.  (Amos  vii.  10-13)  desolation 
foretold  (Amos  iii.  14 ;  iv.  4 ;  v.  5,  6).  During 
the  captivity  the  residence  of  the  priest  who 
taught  the  Babylonian  colonists  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  (2  Kings  xvii.  28) ;  reoccupied 
after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii. 
32 ;  xi.  31).         11.  7  g  ;  iv.  19  n  ;  xv.  6  a. 

2.  Town  in  s.  of  Judah  ;  one  of  David's 
haunts  when  fleeing  from  Saul  (Josh.  xii. 
16 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  27). 

Beth-emek  (house  of  the  valley),  'Amka  >  On 
the  edge  of  the  Phoenician  plain  ;  border 
town  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).         IV.  19  l. 

Bether  (cloven,  hence  separation).  Mountains 
unknown  (Sol.  Song  ii.  17) ;  possibly  repre- 
sented by  Tell  Bittir  in  the  hill  country  of 
Judah.  xv.  5  d. 


Bethesda  (house  of  mercy),  'Ain  Umm  ed- 
Deraj  ?  Pool  where  Christ  healed  the 
impotent  man  (John  v.  2).  xiv. 

Beth-ezel  (house  of  firmness).  Probably  a 
Philistine  town  (Micah  i.  11). 

Beth-gader  (house  of  enclosure).  Town  be- 
longing to  Hareph,  one  of  the  sons  of  Caleb 
(1  Chron.  ii.  51) ;  perhaps  the  same  as  Geder 
(Josh.  xii.  13).  xv.  5  e. 

Beth-gamul  (house  of  the  camel),  JemaIl. 
Town  of  Moab  on  the  downs  e.  of  Jordan 
(Jer.  xlviii.  23).  iv.  20  N. 

Beth-haccerem  (house  of  the  vineyard),  'Ain 
Karim  ?  Beacon  station  near  Tekoa,  under 
the  rule  of  Rechab  (Neh.  iii.  14  ;  Jer.  vi.  1). 

xv.  6  E. 

Beth-haran  and  Beth-haram.  See  Beth- 
aram. 

Beth-hogla  and  Beth-hoglah  (house  of  the 
partridge),  'Ain  Hajlah.  Border  town 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  belonging  to 
the  latter  (Josh.  xv.  6;  xviii.  19.  21). 

IV.  19  N. 

Beth-horon,  Upper  and  Nether  (house  of 
the  cavern),  Beit  'Ur  el-F6ka  and  Beit 
'Ur  el-Tahta.  Upper  B.  11  or  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Jerusalem,  4  from  Gibeon,  on 
summit  of  a  conical  hill,  the  culminating 
point  of  a  long  narrow  ridge  that  runs  down 
to  the  lower  region  on  the  W.  Down  this 
ridge  the  road  winds  in  a  steep,  rough, 
zigzag,  and  difficult  course,  Nether  B.  being 
3  miles  'going  down.'  This  road  is  the 
chief  route  between  the  sea-coast  and  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  chief  means  of  access  '  going 
up  '  from  the  Philistine  plain  ;  the  towns 
were  therefore  fortified,  and  the  road  the 
scene  of  conflict.  On  the  border  between 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim  ;  belonging  to 
Ephraim ;  given  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh. 

xvi.  3,  5;  xviii.  13,  14;  xxi.  22;  1  Chron.  vi. 
68) ;  scene  of  Joshua's  chase  of  the  Amorite 
kings  who  attacked  Gibeon  (Josh.  x.  10,  11) ; 
route  by  which  a  company  of  Philistines 
spoiled  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18) ;  limit 
of  the  pillage  by  Amaziah's  soldiers  (2 
Chron.  xxv.  13);  '  built '  by  Sherar  ( 1  Chron. 
vii.  24)  and  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  17;  2 
Chron.  viii.  5).  iv.  19  N  ;  xv.  4  b,  5  B. 

Beth-jeshimoth,  or  -jesimoth  (house  of  the 
ivastes),  'Ain  Suweimeh.  Town  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  near  the  Jordan,  over 
against  Jericho  ;  one  of  the  limits  of  the 
Israelite  encampment  (Numb,  xxxiii.  49)  ; 
allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xii.  3  ;  xiii.  20) ; 
ultimately  one  of  the  cities  which  were  the 
glory  of  Moab  (Ezek.  xxv.  9).         iv.  20  N. 

Beth-le- Aphrah  (house  of  dust),  Micah  i.  10, 
r.v.    See  Aphrah. 

Beth-lebaoth  (house  of  lionesses).  Town  in 
extreme  s.  of  Judah;  allotted  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xv.  32  ;  xix.  6) ;  probably  same  as 
Beth-birei  (1  Chron.  iv.  31).  IV.  18  o. 

Bethlehem  (house  of  bread).  1.  Bethlehem- 
judah,  Beit  Lahm  (house  of  flesh).  For- 
merly Ephrath  or  Ephrata  (fruitful)  (Gen. 
xxxv.  19;  xlviii.  7;  1  Chron.  iv.  4;  Ruth  iv. 
11,  R.v.  Ephrathah).  On  the  crest  of  a  ridge 
of  limestone,  6  miles  from  Jerusalem  ;  the 
hills  around  affording  pasturage  for  sheep, 
the  plains  below  '  covered  over  with  corn  ' 
(Ruth  ii.  ;  Psalm  lxv.  12,  13).  Probably  a 
Levitical  city,  whence  came  Jonathan  the 
Gershonite,  who  took  up  his  abode  with 
Micah,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  priesthood 
in  Dan  (Judges  xvii. ;  xviii. ;  xix.) ;  the  home 
of  Elimelech,  Naomi,  Ruth,  and  Boaz 
(Ruth) ;  of  Jesse  and  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  4  ; 

xvii.  12,  15;  xx.  6,  28);  of  two  of  David's 
mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24  ;  1  Chron.  xi. 
26) ;  burial-place  of  Zeruiah  and  Asahel 
(2  Sam.  ii.  32) ;  garrisoned  by  the  Philis- 
tines, at  which  time  David  longed  to  drink 


of  the  water  of  the  well  near  by  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  14-17;  1  Chron.  xi.  16-18);  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  6).  Re-occu- 
pied after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  21  ;  Neh. 
vii.  26).  Close  to  B.  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  khan  built  by  Chimham  the  Gileadite 
(2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38;  Jer.  xii.  17,  R.v. 
Geruth  Chimham)  ;  possibly  the  '  inn  '  in 
which  there  was  no  room  for  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Luke  ii.  4,  7).  Birthplace  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  foretold  (Micah  v.  2;  Matt.  ii.  1, 
5,  6;  Luke  ii.  4  ;  John  vii.  42)  ;  scene  of  the 
visit  of  the  wise  men  from  the  e.,  of  the 
shepherds  from  the  neighbourhood,  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  infants  by  Herod  (Matt.  ii. 
11,  16,  18;  Luke  ii.  15).  A  mile  to  the  N. 
is  Rachel's  tomb  (Gen.  xxxv.  19;  xlviii.  7). 

n.  7  g  ;  vi.,  xii.  19  N. 
2.   Beit  Lahm.    Town  of  Zebulun,  6 
miles  w.  of  Nazareth  (Josh.  xix.  15),  pro- 
bably home  and  burial-place  of  Ibzan  the 
judge  (Judges  xii.  8-10).  iv.  19  l. 

Bethlehem  -  Ephratah  (Micah  v.  2).  Same 
as  Bethlehem  1,  q.v. 

Beth-maachah  {house  of  oppression)  (2  Sam. 
xx.  14,  15).  Probably  the  same  as  Maachah, 
q-v.  vii.  21  M. 

Beth-marcaboth  (house  of  chariots).  Town 
of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  5  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  31). 

vi.  18  o. 

Beth-meon  (house  of  habitation)  (Jer.  xlviii. 
23).    Same  as  Baal-Meon,  q.v.       VI.  20  n. 

Beth-nimrah  (house  of  sweet  water),  Tell 
Nimrin.  Fenced  city  of  Gad  in  the  valley 
on  E.  of  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii.  3,  36  ;  Josh, 
xi"-  27).  iv.  20  N. 

Beth-palet,  or  Beth-phelet  (house  of  flight). 
Town  in  extreme  s.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27; 
Neh.  xi.  26). 

Beth-pazzez  (house  of  dispersion).  Town  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  21). 

Beth-Peor  (house  of  Peor,  or  Baalpeor,  whose 
impure  rites  were  here  practised),  EL- 
Mareighat  ?  Amorite  town  on  e.  of 
Jordan  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  20)  ; 
near  which,  in  the  valley,  the  Israelites 
encamped  (Deut.  iii.  29;  iv.  46),  and  Moses 
was  probably  buried  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6). 

iv.  20  N. 

Beth-phage  (house  of  green  figs),  Kefr  et- 
T6r  ?  Village  on  the  E.  slope  of  Mount  of 
Olives,  near  Bethany  (Matt.  xxi.  1  ;  Mark 
xi.  1  ;  Luke  xix.  29).  xii.  19  N. 

Beth-phelet  (Neh.  xi.  26).  Same  as  Beth- 
palet,  q.v. 

Beth-rehob  (Iwuse  of  Rehob,  or  of  room), 
HuNiN  ?  A  petty  Syrian  kingdom  near 
Laish  (Judges  xviii.  28)  ;  whose  inhabitants 
were  hired  by  the  Ammonites  to  fight 
against  David  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8).  Probably 
the  same  as  Rehob  (Numb.  xiii.  21),  q.v. 

VI.  20  K. 

Bethsaida  (house  of  fishing).  1.  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee,  possibly  et-Tabghah.  Town  on 
'the  western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  near  Capernaum 
and  Chorazin  (Mark  vi.  45,  53;  Matt.  xi. 
21;  Luke  x.  13);  birthplace  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44  ;  xii.  21). 

xii.  20  L. 

2.  et  -  Tell  ?  Village  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan,  near  which  the  5,000 
were  fed  (Luke  ix.  10-17;  John  vi.  1-14). 
The  feeding  of  the  5,000  is,  however,  said 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
on  a  grassy  plain  behind  'Ain  Barideh,  the 
cold  spring,  about  half  way  between  Mejdel 
(Magdala)  and  Tiberias,  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  sea,  where  (probably)  a  blind  man  re- 
ceived his  sight  (Mark  viii.  22).  Rebuilt 
not  long  after  the  birth  of  Christ  by  Philip 
the  tetrarch,  and  called  Julias,  after  Julia, 
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daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The 
existence  of  two  Bethsaidas  is  doubted. 

XII.  20  L. 

Beth-shan,  or  Beth-shean  (house  0/  safety), 
BBISAN.  Town  at  s.E.  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel  at  its  junction  with  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  iS  miles  s.  of  Sea  of 
Galilee,  4  miles  from  Jordan  ;  within  the 
boundaries  of  Issachar,  but  allotted  to 
Manasseh,  who  did  not  drive  out  the 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xvii.  11,  16;  Judges  i. 
27 :  1  Chron.  vii.  29).  To  its  walls  the 
Philistines  fastened  the  bodies  of  Saul  and 
his  sons  after  the  fatal  battle  on  the  adja- 
cent mountains  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
S-13;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  One  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  districts  (1  Kings  iv.  12). 

IV.  19  M. 

Beth-shemesh  (house  of  the  sun).  1.  'Ain 
Shems.  2  miles  from  the  Philistine 
plain.  Border  town  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
10 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18),  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
lowlands,  on  the  N.w.  slope  of  the  Judacan 
mountains  ;  assigned  to  the  priests  (Josh, 
xxi.  16  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  59) ;  whither  the  Philis- 
tines sent  back  the  ark  from  Ekron,  10 
miles  distant  (1  Sam.  vi.  9-20);  one  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  Kings 
iv.  9) ;  battle-field  between  Jehoash,  king  of 
Israel,  and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings 
xiv.  ii,  13;  2  Chron.  XXV.  21,  23);  taken  by 
the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  18).  Probably  same  as  Ir-shemesh 
(city  of  the  sun)  (Josh.  xix.  41)  and  Har- 
Heres  (mount  of  the  sun)  (Judges  i.  35) ; 
all  names  indicating  early  prevalence  of 
sun-worship.  iv.  18  N. 

2.  'Ain  esh-Shemsiyeh.  Border  town 
of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22).  iv.  20  m. 

3.  Shemsin.  Fenced  city  of  Naphtali, 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  ex- 
pelled (Josh.  xix.  3S  ;  Judges  i.  33). 

iv.  19  L. 

4.  Heliopolis.  Idolatrous  temple  or 
town  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii.  13) ;  originally 
called  On.  ill.  14  Q. 

Beth-shittah  (house  of  the  acacia),  Shutta? 
Place  past  which  the  Midianites  fled  from 
Gideon  (Judges  vii.  22).  VI.  19  L. 

Beth-tappuah  (house  of  the  citron),  TOffuh. 
Town  in  mountains  of  Judah,  5  miles  w.  of 
Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  53).  iv.  19  N. 

Bethul,  or  Bethuel  (abode  of  God).  Town 
of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  30)  ; 
same  as  Chesil  (Josh.  xv.  30),  and  perhaps 
the  southern  Bethel  (Josh.  xii.  16  ;  1  Sam. 
xxx.  27). 

Beth-zur  (house  of  rock),  Beit  Sur.  Town  in 
mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  58),  com- 
manding the  main  road  from  Beersheba 
and  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  ;  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7)  ;  inhabitants 
assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii.  16).     iv.  19  n. 

Betonim  (pistachio  nuts).  Probably  on  the 
highland  plateau  above  the  right  bank  of 
Wady  Shaib.    Town  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26). 

IV.  20  M. 

Bezek  ( flash  of  lightning  ?).  1.  Bezkah  ?  Ca- 
naanite  town  under  the  rule  of  Adoni-bezek 
(lord  of  Bezek),  allotted  to  Judah,  and 
taken  with  the  aid  of  Simeon  (Judges  i. 
3-5)-  vi.  18  N. 

2.  Ibzik.  Place  where  Saul  numbered 
his  forces  before  going  to  the  relief  of 
Jabesh-gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8).  VI.  19  m. 

Bezer  (metal  ore).  City  of  Reuben,  assigned  to 
the  Merarites,  one  of  the  three  cities  of 
refuge  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (Deut.  iv.  43  ; 
Josh.  xx.  8 ;  xxi.  36 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  78). 

iv.,  vi.  20  o. 


Bileam  (destruction  of  the  people),  in  the  Wady 
Bel'ameh  ?  Town  of  trans  -  Jordanic 
Manasseh,  assigned  to  the  Kohathites 
(1  Chron.  vi.  70).  Same  as  Ibleam  (Josh, 
xvii.  11).  vi.  19  M. 

Bilhah.  Town  in  S.  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv. 
29) ;  same  as  Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  29)  and 
Balah  (Josh.  xix.  3). 

Bithron  (ravine).  Mountainous  region  in  the 
valley  on  the  E.  side  of  Jordan,  through 
which  Abner  passed  when  fleeing  from 
Joab  in  the  direction  of  Mahanaim  (2  Sam. 
ii.  29). 

Bithynia.  A  province  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
St.  Paul  proposed  to  visit  on  his  second 
missionary  journey  ; '  but  the  Spirit  suffered 
him  not '  (Acts  xvi.  7) ;  in  which  were  some 
Christians,  to  whom  Peter  addressed  his 
First  Epistle  (1  Peter  i.  1).  xvii.  12  c. 

Bizjothjah,  or  Biziothiah  (contempt  of 
Jehovah).    Town  in  s.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 

28). 

Bochim  (weepers).  Place  w.  of  Jordan  above 
Gilgal,  where  the  Israelites  wept  on  being 
reproved  for  making  leagues  with  the  Ca- 
naanites (Judges  ii.  1,  5). 

Bohan  (thumb).  Border-stone  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  6  ;  xviii.  17). 

Boscath  (2  Kings  xxii.  1).  Inaccurate  form 
of  Bozkath,  q.v.  vi.  18  n. 

Bozez  (shining).  One  of  the  two  sharp  crags 
between  which  Jonathan  and  his  armour- 
bearer  entered  the  Philistine  garrison 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  4).  xv.  7  b. 

Bozkath  (stony  region).  Town  in  the  lowlands 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  39)  ;  native  town  of 
Jedidah,  mother  of  king  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xxii.  1).  vi.  18  n. 

Bozrah  (sheepfold).  1.  el-Buseirah.  s.e. 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Royal  city  of  Jobab, 
king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33  ;  1  Chron.  i. 
44) ;  in  the  mountain  district,  near  the 
northern  border,  about  half  way  between 
Petra  and  the  Dead  Sea  ;  renowned  for  its 
flocks  (Isaiah  xxxiv.  6;  Micah  ii.  12);  the 
subject  of  prophetic  denunciation  (Isaiah 
xxxiv.  6;  lxiii.  1  ;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22;  Amos  i. 
12).  in.  19  Q. 

2.  City  of  Moab,  in  the  high  level  downs 
on  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  suffering  in 
the  general  desolation  (Jer.  xlviii.  24). 

VI.  20  o. 

Buz  (contempt).  Settlement  of  the  descendants 
of  Buz,  son  of  Milcah  and  Nahor  (Gen. 
xxii.  21),  situated  in  N.  Arabia  (Deserta)  ; 
home  of  Elihu,  one  of  the  three  friends  of 
Job  (Job  xxxii.  2) ;  subject  of  prophetic 
denunciation  (Jer.  xxv.  23). 


c 

Cabbon  (limit).  Town  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40).  iv.  18  n. 

Cabul  (in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  unpleasing). 
1.  Kabul.  Town  8  or  9  miles  s.e.  of  Accho 
(Akka),  on  the  confines  of  the  plain  ;  land- 
mark of  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
27).  iv.,  vi.  19  L. 

2.  District  containing  20  Galilean  cities 
presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  (1  Kings 
ix.  13). 

Caesarea,  Kaisarieh.  City  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  about  21  miles  s.  of 
Carmel,  just  above  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Samaria  and  Galilee  ;  built  by  Herod 
the  Great  with  much  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  Roman  metropolis  of  Judaea,  and 
official  residence  of  the  Herodian  kings, 
and  of  Felix,  Festus,  and  other  Roman 
procurators;    where    Herod  Agrippa  1., 


grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  smitten 
with  a  loathsome  fatal  disease  (Acts  xii. 
19;  xxiii.  23;  xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13;  xii.  21- 
23).  Home  of  Philip  the  evangelist  and 
deacon  (Acts  viii.  40 ;  xxi.  8,  16)  ;  port  of 
departure  where  Paul  escaped  from  Damas- 
cus to  Tarsus  (Acts  ix.  30) ;  residence  of 
Cornelius  the  Roman  centurion  (Acts  x.  1, 
24  ;  xi.  11)  ;  port  of  landing  when  Paul  re- 
turned from  his  second  and  third  mis- 
sionary tours  (Acts  xviii.  22 ;  xxi.  8) ; 
whence  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  (70  miles) 
(Acts  xxi.  15)  ;  whither  he  was  brought 
back  as  a  prisoner,  and  where  he  was  kept 
in  bonds  two  years  by  Felix  before  he  was 
sent  by  Festus  to  Rome  (Acts  xxiii.  23,  33  ; 
xxiv.  27 ;  xxv.  4).  Roman  remains  still 
abundant.  xn.  18  L. 

Caesarea  Philippi  (Philip's  Casarea),  Banias. 
Town  built  in  a  picturesque  position  at  the 
base  of  the  s.  ridge  of  Mount  Hermon, 
overlooking  the  rich  plain  of  the  Upper 
Jordan  (Hiileh).  Here  was  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  river.  The  place  was 
anciently  known  as  Paneas  (from  Pan),  but 
when  it  became  part  of  the  territory  of 
Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  he  enlarged 
and  adorned  it,  and  called  it  Caesarea  of 
the  Jordan.  The  most  northern  limit  of  our 
Lord's  journeys,  where  Peter  acknowledged 
His  Messiahship  (Matt.  xvi.  13-16 ;  Mark 
viii.  27-29)  ;  and  whence  He  probably 
ascended  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  one 
of  the  peaks  of  Hermon  (Matt.  xvii.  1 ; 
Mark  ix.  2).  XII.  20  K. 

Cain,  or  Kain  (possession),  Yukin.  Town  in 
hill  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57). 

iv.  18  o. 

Calah  (firmness).  One  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Assyria,  built  by  Asshur  (Gen.  x. 
11);  supposed  to  be  identical  with  NlMRL'D, 
once  the  capital  of  the  empire.         1.  8  d. 

Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14),  Caleb-ephratah,  or 
Caleb -ephrathah  (1  Chron.  ii.  24).  The 
possession  of  Caleb  in  Judah.  Hezron's 
death-place ;  but  the  reading  in  this  latter 
passage  is  doubtful. 

Calneh,  or  Calno  (fortified  dwelling).  City  of 
Chaldea  built  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10) ;  taken 
by  Sargon  the  Assyrian  (Isaiah  x.  9 ;  Amos 
vi.  2).  Probably  same  as  Canneh  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  23).  1.  8  D  ;  VII.  26  M. 

Calvary,  or  Golgotha  (Gr.  kranion,  Lat.  cal- 
varia,  skull).  Place  (not  '  mount ')  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion  (Luke  xxiii.  33).  XIII. 

Camon,  or  Kamon  (standing  corn  ?).  Burial- 
place  of  Jair  the  Gileadite,  one  of  the 
judges ;  probably  on  the  E.   of  Jordan 

(Judges  x.  5). 

Cana  (reeds),  traditionally  Kefr  Kenna.  A 
town  of  Galilee ;  the  home  of  Nathanael, 
where  our  Lord  performed  His  first  miracle, 
and  healed  the  nobleman's  son  (John  xxi. 
2;  ii.  1-11  ;  iv.  46-54).  xn.  19  l. 

Canaan  (lowland).  Name  given  to  the  country, 
(a)  because  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  18,  19  ;  xii.  6  ;  xiii.  7)  ; 
or  (b)  because  of  its  relative  depression ; 
originally  applied  to  the  great  south-western 
plain  of  Syria  ;  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  territory  between  Jordan  and  the 
Mediterranean  ;  contrasted  with  the  high 
table-land  of  Gilead  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Numb, 
xxxii.  29,  30).  It  seems  afterwards  again 
restricted  to  the  Philistian  and  Phoenician 
plains  (Zeph.  ii.  5  ;  Matt.  xv.  22). 

I.  7  D  ;  III.  17  o. 

Canneh  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23).  Probably  the  same 
as  Calneh,  q.v. 

Capernaum  (village  of  Nahum).  Town  on  N.w. 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  13) ;  in 
the  land  of  Gennesaret  (Matt.  xiv.  34  ;  John 
vi.  17,  21,  24) ;  below  Nazareth  and  Cana 
(Luke  iv.  31 ;  John  ii.  12) ;  a  customs  station 
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(Matt.  ix.  9;  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27;  Matt, 
xvii.  24).    Our  Lord's  '  own  city'  (Matt.  ix. 

1)  ;  where  He  was  'at  home'  (Mark  ii.  1) ; 
where  He  called  Matthew  or  Levi,  Simon 
and  Andrew  (Matt.  ix.  9 ;  Mark  i.  16,  17); 
and  reproved  the  contention  of  the  disciples 
(Mark  ix.  33-37).  Scene  of  many  miracles 
(Matt.  viii.  5-15;  ix.  1-7,  18-25;  xu-  9-I3  I 

xvii.  24-27;  Mark  i.  21-30;  ii.  1-12;  iii. 
1-5  ;  v.  22-43  ;  Luke  iv.  23,  33-40 ;  v.  18-26  ; 
vi.  6-1 1  ;  vii.  1-10;  viii.  41-56;  John  iv. 
46-53)-  Synagogue  built  by  Roman  cen- 
turion (Luke  vii.  1,  5) ;  where  our  Lord  fre- 
quently taught  (Mark  i.  21-29  ;  iii.  1  ;  Luke 
iv.  31,  38  ;  John  vi.  24-59).  Doom  denounced 
(Matt.  xi.  23  ;  Luke  x.  15).  The  site  is  not 
definitely  known  ;  our  map  places  it  at 
Tell  HOm.  xii.  20  l. 

Caphtor  (chaplet).  Primitive  seat  of  the  Phil- 
istines. Possibly  on  the  Mediterranean 
(Deut.  ii.  23  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4  (r.v.  isle  of  Caph- 
tor) ;  Amos  ix.  7).    Cappadocii,  or  Crete. 

1.  6  D. 

Cappadocia.  Roman  province  in  e.  of  Asia 
Minor  ;  residence  of  hearers  of  Peter's  first 
sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  of 
Christians  to  whom  he  wrote  (Acts  ii.  9  ;  1 
Peter  i.  1).  xvii.  17  d. 

Carchemish  (fort  of  Chemosh).  City  of  North- 
ern Syria,  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  therefore  an  object  of 
contention ;  taken  by  Pharaoh-necho,  and 
subsequently  retaken  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  20  ;  Isaiah  x.  9  ;  Jer.  xlvi. 

2)  .  vii.  23  F. 

Carmel  (the  cultivated  region).  1.  Jebel 
Kurmul.  Majestic  range  branching  off  from 
the  N.  end  of  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  run- 
ning N.N.w.  15  or  16  miles,  terminating  in  a 
bold  promontory  which  forms  the  s.  head- 
land of  the  Bay  of  Acre  ;  rises  from  the 
N.W.  end,  where  its  elevation  is  about  600  ft. 
to  the  village  of  Esfieh,  where  it  is  1,729  ft., 
thence  falls  off  to  1,635  II-  at  the  s.E.  end  ; 
deep  winding  ravines,  honeycombed  with 
caverns  and  grottoes,  and  filled  with  tangled 
brushwood  ;  rich  in  wood  and  pasture. 
Beauty  and  fruitfulness  frequently  referred 
to  (2  Kings  xix.  23  ;  Sol.  Song  vii.  5 ;  Isaiah 
xxxiii.  9  ;  xxxv.  2  ;  xxxvii.  24  (r.v.,  fruitful 
field);  Jer.  xlvi.  18;  1.  19;  Amos  i.  2;  ix. 
3  ;  Micah  vii.  14  ;  Nahum  i.  4).  Site  of  royal 
Canaanite  city  taken  by  Joshua  ;  allotted  to 
Asher  (Josh.  xii.  22 ;  xix.  26).  Scene  of 
Elijah's  sacrifice  (1  Kings  xviii.)  ;  probably 
very  early  a  sanctuary  for  Jehovah  (1  Kings 

xviii.  30  ;  2  Kings  iv.  25) ;  supposed  actual 
site  on  a  terrace  at  the  e.  extremity,  now 
called  EL-MUHRAKAH  (place  0/  sacrifice) ; 
near  by  a  perennial  spring  ;  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  a  mound  called  Tel  Kasis  (hill  of 
the  priests) ;  flowing  in  the  plain  below  the 
river  Kishon,  now  called  Nahr  EL-Mu- 
KUTTA  (river  of  slaughter) :  having  in  full 
view  the  whole  alluvial  plain  of  Esdraelon 
(Jezreel),  and  the  city  of  Jezreel  (1  Kings 
xviii.  44,  45).  Probably  scene  of  destruction 
of  two  fifties  sent  by  Ahaziah  to  take  Elijah 
(2  Kings  i.  9-14)  1  resort  of  Elisha  after  the 
translation  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  25);  where 
he  was  visited  by  the  Shunammite(2  Kings 
iv.  25).  iv.  18  L. 

2.  el-Kurmul.  2  miles  from  M'ain. 
Town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
55);  10  miles  s.  of  Hebron,  where  Saul 
commemorated  his  victory  over  Agag  and 
the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  12) ;  residence 
of  Nabal,  whose  wife,  Abigail,  was  after- 
wards married  to  David  (1  Sam.  xxv.  40  ; 
xxvii.  3;  1  Chron.  iii.  1);  site  of  Uzziah's 
vineyards  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  R.v.  fruitful 
fields).  iv.  19  o. 

Casiphia  (silver  of  Jehovah).  Residence  of 
Levites  and  Nethinim  who  accompanied 
Ezra  on  his  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra 
viii.  17). 


Cauda  (Acts  xxvii.  16,  R.v.).    See  Clauda. 

Cedron,  Brook  (John  xviii.  1).  Same  as 
Kidron,  q.v. 

Cenchrea,  or  Cenchreae,  Kikries.  e.  port 
of  Corinth  (distant  9  miles),  whence  Paul 
sailed  for  Syria  at  the  close  of  his  second 
missionary  tour  (Acts  xviii.  18) ;  site  of 
Christian  church  (Rom.  xvi.  1).     XVII.  9  F. 

Chaldea.  Southern  province  of  Babylonia, 
about  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  to 
the  W.  of  the  Tigris,  the  border  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  and  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  intersected  by  numerous  canals  and 
extremely  fertile.  In  a  wider  sense  the 
whole  of  Babylonia,  and  even  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  ;  on  account  of  the  supre- 
macy which  the  Chaldeans  acquired  at 
Babylon  (Ezek  v.  12).  Hence  Abraham 
migrated  (Gen.  xi.  28) ;  came  bands  which 
spoiled  Job  (Job  i.  17).  Name  evidently 
interchangeable  with  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxv. 
4,  10,  13;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17;  Isaiah  xiii. 
19;  xlviii.  20;  Jer.  1.  1,  8,  10;  li.  35;  Ezek. 
xi.  24;  xii.  13;  xvi.  29;  xxiii.  15,  16.  See 
Babylon.  vn.  26  q. 

Chanaan  (Acts  vii.  11  ;  xiii.  19,  a. v.).  Same  as 
Canaan,  q.v. 

Charashim,  or  Geharashim  (craftsmen). 
Valley  east  of  Joppa.  Settled  by  Joab  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  14)  ;  and  re- 
occupied  by  Benjamites  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  35).  xv.  4  B. 

Charchemish  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20).  Same  as 
Carchemish,  q.v. 

Charran  (Acts  vii.  2,  4,  a. v.).  Same  as  Haran 
q.v.  VII.  23  F. 

Chebar  (great  river).  Scene  of  Ezekiel's  visions 
(Ezek.  i.  1,  3;  iii.  15,  23;  x.  15,  20,  22;  xliii. 
3)-  vii.  24  F. 

Chephar-haammonai,  or  -ammoni  (hamlet 
of  the  Ammonites),  Kefr  'Ana.  Town  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  24). 

Chephirah  {hamlet),  Kefireh.  Gibeonite  town 
allotted  to  Benjamin  (Josh  ix.  17  ;  xviii.  26; 
some  of  whose  inhabitants  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii.  25 ; 
Neh.  vii.  29).  iv.  19  n  ;  xv.  5  c. 

Cherith  (gorge).  Wady  Fasail  ?  or  Wady 
Kelt  ?  Torrent  bed,  probably  E.  of  Jordan, 
where  Elijah  hid  himself  from  Ahab  (1 
Kings  xvii.  3,  5). 

Cherub  (Ezra  ii.  59  ;  Neh.  vii.  61).  One  of  the 
places  where  Jews  in  captivity  dwelt. 

Chesalon  (confidence),  Kesla.  8  miles  w.  of 
Jerusalem.  Village  on  the  N.W.  boundary 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).     iv.  18  N  ;  xv.  4  c. 

Chesil  (fool).  Town  in  the  s.  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  30) ;  apparently  given  to  Simeon,  and 
the  same  as  Bethul,  q.v. 

Chesulloth  (flanks),  Iksal.  Town  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  xix.  18).  Comp.  Chisloth-Tabor, 
1  flanks,  or  slopes  of  Tabor.'  iv.  19  l. 

Chezib  (deceit),  'Ain  Kezbeh  ?  Town  in  low- 
lands of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5) ;  probably 
same  as  Achzib,  q.v. 

Chidon  (lance).  Threshing-floor  on  the  way 
from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  where 
Uzzah  touched  the  ark  and  died  (1  Chron. 
xiii.  9) ;  also  called  Nachon  (2  Sam.  vi.  6, 
r.v.  Nacon),  and  Perez-Uzzah. 

Chilmad,  Kalwadha.  A  town  or  district  in 
Media,  one  of  the  marts  of  Tyrian  com- 
merce (Ezek.  xxvii.  23). 

Chinnereth,  or  Cinneroth  (harp,  from  its 
shape).  1.  Bahr  Tubaiuyeh.  The  lake 
subsequently  called  Gennesaret,  and  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Numb,  xxxiv.  ir;  Josh.  xii.  3; 
xiii.  27).  xvi. 


2.  Small  town  on  the  N.W.  shore.  Site  not 
certainly  known  (Deut.  iii.  17  ;  Josh.  xi.  2  ; 

xix.  35  ;  1  Kings  xv.  20).  iv.  20  L. 

Chios,  Scio.  Island  about  5  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Smyrna  ;  off 
which  Paul  anchored  for  a  night,  on  his 
return  from  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acts 

xx.  15).  xvii.  10  D. 

Chisloth-Tabor  (flanks  of  Tabor),  Iks.Il. 
A  border  town  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12) ; 
probably  somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Tabor, 
q.v.    Comp.  Chesulloth.  iv.  19  l. 

Chittim,  or  Kittim.  Originally  a  Japhetic 
tribe,  colonists  of  Cyprus ;  then  the  island 
itself;  then,  by  a  wider  application,  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  Greece  and  the  Egean 
Sea,  and  even  Italy  (Gen.  x.  4  ;  1  Chron.  i. 
7  ;  Numb.  xxiv.  24  ;  Isaiah  xxiii.  1,  12  ;  Jer. 
ii.  10  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6  ;  Daniel  xi.  30).    I.  7  D. 

Chobah.    See  Hobah. 

Chor-ashan,  or  Cor-ashan  (smoking  fur- 
nace). In  the  territory  of  Simeon.  One  of 
David's  resorts  when  fleeing  from  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xxx.  30)  ;  perhaps  the  same  as  Ashan 
(Josh.  xv.  42).  VI.  18  O. 

Chorazin,  Kerazeh.  City  on  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  near  Capernaum,  in  which 
some  of  our  Lord's  mighty  works  were  done  ; 
subject  of  His  denunciation  (Matt.  xi.  21  ; 
Luke  x.  13).  K.  is  2\  miles  N.  of  Tell  Hum 
(Capernaum),  and  from  the  ruins  appears 
to  have  been  as  large  ;  many  houses  are 
tolerably  perfect,  square,  divided  down  the 
centre  by  one  or  two  columns  to  support 
the  flat  roof;  walls  about  2  ft.  thick,  door- 
ways low,  windows  12  in.  high,  6 J  in.  wide. 
Also  remains  of  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

xii.  20  L. 

Chozeba,  or  Cozeba  (failure  of  streams  ?), 
Kljeiziba  ?  Residence  of  descendants  of 
Shelah,  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  22). 

Chub,  or  Cub.  One  of  the  allies  of  Egypt, 
whose  destruction  was  foretold  (Ezek.  xxx. 
5).  Probably  in  Northern  Africa,  but  not 
known. 

Chun,  nr  Cun  (settlement).  Syrian  city  taken 
by  David  ( 1  Chron.  xviii.  8) ;  same  as 
Berothai,  q.v.  VII.  21  H. 

Cilicia.  Maritime  Roman  province  in  s.E.  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  high  road  between  Syria 
and  the  West :  inhabited  by  many  Jews, 
some  of  whom  disputed  with  Stephen  (Acts 
vi.  9),  also  by  Christian  converts  (Acts  xv. 
23) ;  the  capital,  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of 
Paul  (Acts  ix.  1 1 ;  xxi.  39  ;  xxii.  3  ;  xxiii.  34)  ; 
visited  by  him  soon  after  his  conversion 
(Acts  ix.  30;  Gal.  i.  21)  ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  second  missionary  tour 
(Acts  xv.  41) ;  passed  on  his  way  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxvii.  5).  xvii.  15  f. 

Cinneroth.    Same  as  Chinnereth,  q.v. 

Clauda,  or  Cauda,  Gozzo.  Small  island  S.W. 
of  Crete,  under  the  lee  of  which  Paul's 
storm-driven  ship  ran,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  16).  XVII.  10  H. 

Cnidus,  Cape  Krio.  City  and  harbour  at 
extreme  S.W.  promontory  of  Caria,  past 
which  Paul  sailed  on  his  voyage  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxvii.  7).  xvii.  11  f. 

Colosse,  Colossae,  or  more  accurately  Co- 
lassae.  A  large  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the 
river  Lycus,  once  of  great  importance,  but 
yielded  to  its  neighbouring  rivals,  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis.  Site  of  Christian  church 
to  which  Paul  addressed  one  of  his  epistles 
(Col.  i.  2)  ;  residence  of  Philemon  and  his 
slave  Onesimus  (Col.  iv.  9),  Archippus  (Col. 
iv.  17),  and  Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7  ;  Philemon 

23).  XVII.  12  F. 


So 


SI  7?  IP  TURK    GA  ZR  TTRIIR. 


Coos,  or  Cos,  Stanchio.  Small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Caria.  where  Paul  passed  a  night 
on  his  return  from  his  third  missionary  tour 
(Acts  xxi.  i).  xvn.  ii  F. 

Cor-ashan.   See  Chor-ashan. 

Corinth,  Gortho.  City  on  the  isthmus  con- 
necting the  Peloponnesus  with  the  mainland 
of  Greece,  thus  having  the  benefit  of  two 
harbours,  Cenchrea  on  the  E.,  Lechoeum 
on  the  w. ;  territory  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  the  isthmus  and  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  In  very  early  times  a 
great  commercial  emporium  ;  capital  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Achaia  ;  scene  of  great 
prosperity  and  licentiousness.  Scene  of 
Paul's  labours,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  for 
a  year  and  six  months,  at  the  close  of  his 
second  missionary  tour  (Acts  xviii.  1-18) ; 
whence  probably  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  were  written ;  scene  of 
Apollos's  labours  (Acts  xviii.  27  ;  xix.  1 ;  1 
Cor.  iii.  6).  To  the  church  composed  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  (Acts  xviii.  4, 
8:  1  Cor.  i.  2;  xii.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  23)  Paul 
addressed  two  epistles,  from  Ephesus  and 
from  Macedonia  ;  returned  during  his  third 
missionary  tour  for  three  months  (Acts  xx. 
3} ;  during  which  time  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  written.  Residence  of  Ste- 
phanas (1  Cor.  i.  16;  xvi.  15,  17),  Crispus 
(Acts  xviii.  8  ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  Gaius  (Romans 
xvi.  23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  and  Erastus  (Romans 
xvi.  23  ;  2  Timothy  iv.  20).  XII.  9  F. 

Cos.    See  Coos. 

Cozeba.   See  Chozeba. 

Crete,  CANDIA.  One  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  equidistant  from  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  but  always  reckoned  as 
part  of  Europe  ;  inhabited  by  considerable 
numbers  of  Jews,  some  of  whom  were  pre- 
sent on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  11). 
Passed  by  Paul,  on  the  s.  side,  on  his  voyage 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  7-13,  21) ;  probably 
visited  by  him  after  his  first  imprisonment 
in  Rome  (Titus  i.  5) ;  scene  of  Titus's 
labours,  where  he  received  Paul's  epistle,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  are  described  as  law- 
less and  immoral  (Titus  i.  10-13).  Perhaps 
the  ancient  Caphtor,  q.v.  xvn.  10  H. 

Cub.    See  Chub. 

Cun.    See  Chun. 

Cush  (black).  1.  District  encompassed  by  the 
river  Gihon,  probably  to  the  N.  of  Assyria 
(Gen.  ii.  13).  I.  8  c. 

2.  Country  stretching  s.  from  Egypt,  pro- 
bably beyond  the  confluence  of  the  White  and 
Blue  Nile,  comprising  ancient  Ethiopia, 
q.v.  (which  in  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions 
is  termed  Keesh  or  Kesh),  and  the  modern 
Nubia,  Senaar,  and  the  N.part  of  Abyssinia 
(Isaiah  xi.  11).  I.  7  f. 

Cushan  (Habak.  iii.  7).  Probably  the  country 
of  Chushan-rishathaim,  king  of  Upper  Meso- 
potamia, who  oppressed  Israel  for  eight 
years  (Judges  iii.  8-10).  Perhaps  same  as 
Cush  1. 

Cuthah,  or  Cuth  (treasury),  Kutha  or  Towi- 
BAH  ?  near  Babil.  Assyrian  city  or  district 
whence  colonists  were  sent  by  Esarhaddon 
to  re-people  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24,  30). 

VII.  26  M. 

Cyprus.  Large,  beautiful,  and  fertile  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  s.  of  Cilicia,  W.  of  Syria. 
See  Chittim.  Birthplace  of  Barnabas  (Acts 
iv.  36) ;  early  received  the  gospel,  and  sent 
forth  evangelists  (Acts  xi.  19,  20 ;  xxi.  16) ; 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  first 
missionary  tour  (Acts  xiii.  4-13) ;  revisited 
by  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  39) ;  passed  on  the  s. 
by  Paul  on  his  return  from  his  third  mis- 
sionary tour  (Acts  xxi.  3) ;  passed  on  the  n. 
by  Paul  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii. 
4).  xvn.  15  H. 


Cyrene,  EL-KRENNA.  Chief  city  of  Cyrenaica 
(Tripoli),  which  extended  from  Carthage  to 
Egypt,  and  from  Libya  (Acts  ii.  10)  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Inhabited  by  considerable 
numbers  of  Jews,  who  gave  their  name  to 
one  of  the  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  (Acts 
ii.  10;  vi.  9);  home  of  Simon  who  bore  the 
Saviour's  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32  ;  Mark  xv. 
21  ;  Luke  xxiii.  26) ;  and  of  early  evangelists 
(Acts  xi.  20;  xiii.  1).  XVII.  8  m. 


D 

Dabareh  (Josh.  xxi.  28,  a. v.).  Incorrect 
rendering  for  Daberath,  q.v. 

Dabbasheth,  or  Dabbesheth  (hump),  Dab- 
sheh.  Town  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11, 
R.v.  silken  cushions).  iv.  19  l. 

Daberath  (sheep-pasture),  Deburieh.  Town 
at  the  w.  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the 
boundary  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  belong- 
ing to  Issachar,  assigned  to  the  Gershonites 
(Josh.  xix.  12  ;  xxi.  28  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  72). 

iv.  19  L. 

Dalmanutha,  Ain-el-Bareideh  ?  Town  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  whither 
our  Lord  came  after  feeding  the  4,000  (Mark 
viii.  10). 

Dalmatia.  Mountainous  district  on  e.  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  part  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Illyricum,  where  perhaps  Paul  preached 
(Romans  xv.  19) ;  whither  Titus  was  after- 
wards sent  (2  Timothy  iv.  10).       xvn.  6  b. 

Damascus,  O.T.  Dammesek,  Dimeshk  esh- 
Sham.  The  most  important  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  cities  of  Syria ;  in  a 
luxuriant,  almost  circular  plain,  30  miles  in 
diameter,  watered  by  the  Barada  and  the 
Awaj  (Abana  and  Pharpar).  Distance  from 
Jerusalam,  n.e.,  133  miles  ;  2,260  ft.  above 
sea-level.  Streets  narrow  and  tortuous  ; 
houses  poor  and  filthy.  For  ages  a  chief 
emporium  of  commerce  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18  ; 
Amos  iii.  12).  Known  in  time  of  Abraham, 
and  birthplace  of  his  steward  Eliezer  (Gen. 
xiv.  15  ;  xv.  2).  Except  during  the  short 
period  for  which  David  and  Solomon  held 
it  in  subjection,  D.  was  the  capital  of  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Syria  ;  taken  by 
David  and  laid  under  tribute  (2  Sam.  viii. 
5,  6 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  5-7)  ;  re-taken  by 
Rezon  in  time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi. 
23-25).  Benhadad  I.  being  bribed  by  Asa, 
broke  his  alliance  with  Baasha  and  in- 
vaded the  N.  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xv.  18- 
20 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  2-4)  ;  continued  the 
war  with  Israel  in  time  of  Omri  (1  Kings 
xx.  34).  Benhadad  II.  (Benidri  of  Assyrian 
inscriptions)  unsuccessfully  besieged  Sa- 
maria in  time  of  Ahab,  returned,  again 
routed,  but  secured  a  covenant  with  Ahab 
( 1  Kings  xx.  1-34);  three  years  afterwards 
war  renewed  in  which  Ahab  was  defeated 
and  killed  (1  Kings  xxii.  1,  37).  Naaman 
sent  to  Samaria  for  the  cure  of  his  leprosy 
(2  Kings  v.) ;  Syrian  bands  ravaged  Israel 
(2  Kings  v.  2  ;  vi.  8,  23)  ;  Benhadad  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  Samaria  a  second  time 
(2  Kings  vi.  24 ;  vii.  7) ;  and  worsted  by  the 
Assyrian  armies  of  Shalmaneser  I.,  during 
the  reign  of  Jehoram.  Hazael  visited  by 
Elisha  at  D.,  and  designated  Benhadad's 
successor  (2  Kings  viii.  7-15).  Hazael  also 
defeated  by  the  Assyrians ;  but  victorious 
against  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  viii. 
28,  29) ;  ravaged  the  land  of  Israel  e.  of  the 
Jordan  in  the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  x.  32, 
33 ;  Amos  i.  3-5) ;  besieged  and  took  Gath 
(2  Kings  xii.  17  ;  Amos  vi.  2)  ;  threatened 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xii.  18 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
23) ;  oppressed  Israel  under  Jehoahaz  (2 
Kings  xiii.  3-7,  22).  Benhadad  III.  also 
oppressive,  but  lost  the  cities  which  Hazael 
had  taken  (2  Kings  xiii.  25),  Jehoash  being 
victorious  according  to  the  assurance  of 


Elisha  (2  Kings  xiii.  14-19)  ;  Jeroboam  11. 
also  victorious  and  attacked  D.  (2  Kings 
xiv.  28).  Rezin,  in  conjunction  with  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  unsuccessfully  attacked  Jeru- 
salem, but  took  numerous  captives  and  re- 
covered Elath  (2  Kings  xvi.  5,  6  ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  5;  Isaiah  vii.  1-9).  Tiglath-pileser, 
king  of  Assyria,  at  the  instigation  of  Ahaz, 
took  D.,  killed  Rezin,  and  transported  the 
inhabitants  to  Kir,  as  foretold  by  Amos, 
thus  terminating  the  kingdom  of  D.  (2  Kings 
xvi.  9-12  ;  Isaiah  xvii.  1-3  ;  Jer.  xlix.  23- 
27  ;  Amos  i.  5).  In  New  Testament  times, 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas,  an  Arabian 
(2  Cor.  xi.  32),  who  held  his  power  under 
the  Romans  ;  scene  of  Paul's  conversion 
(Acts  ix. ;  xxii.  5-1 1  ;  xxvi.  12-20;  Gal.  i. 
17).  11.  8  e  ;  iv.,  xii.  21  1. 

Dan  (judge),  Tell  el-Kady.  Town  at  the 
main  source  of  the  Jordan  ;  originally  Laish 
or  Leshem  (Josh.  xix.  47) ;  limit  of  Abra- 
ham's pursuit  of  the  confederate  kings 
(Gen.  xiv.  14),  perhaps  then  called  Laish, 
Dan  being  substituted  in  copying  the  MSS. ; 
taken  by  the  Danites  and  called  Dan  (Josh, 
xix.  47 ;  Judges  xviii.) ;  the  well-known  N. 
extremity  of  the  country  (Judges  xx.  1  ;  1 
Sam.  iii.  20  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  10  ;  xvii.  11  ;  xxiv. 
2,  15;  1  Kings  iv.  25;  1  Chron.  xxi.  2;  2 
Chron.  xxx.  5  ;  Jer.  iv.  15  ;  viii.  16) ;  site  of 
idolatrous  worship  (Judges  xviii.  29,  30 ;  1 
Kings  xii.  29,  30  ;  2  Kings  x.  29  ;  Amos  viii. 
14) ;  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  (1  Kings  xv. 
20  ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  4).  Perhaps  also  Dan- 
jaan.  11.  7  e  ;  iv.  20  K. 

Dan-jaan  (Dan  in  the  wood),  Danian  ?  Visited 
by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
6).    Perhaps  the  same  as  Dan,  q.v. 

Dannah  (low  ground),  Idhna  ?  Town  in 
mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49). 

David,  City  of.   See  Jerusalem  and  Zion. 

Dead  Sea,  Bahr  Lut.  '  Salt  Sea'  (Gen.  xiv. 
3  ;  Numb,  xxxiv.  3,  12  ;  Deut.  iii.  17  ;  Joshua 
iii.  16;  xii.  3  ;  xv.  2,  5  ;  xviii.  19) ;  '  Sea  of 
the  Plain,'  or  of  Arabah  (Deut.  iii.  17  ;  iv. 
49 ;  Josh.  iii.  16  ;  xii.  3  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  25 ; 
'East  Sea'  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Joel  ii.  20; 
Zech.  xiv.  8) ;  '  the  Sea  '  Ezek.  xlvii.  8) ; 
first  called  '  Dead  Sea  '  by  Greek  writers 
(not  in  Scripture) ;  by  Arabs  called  '  the 
Sea  of  Lot.'  Meeting-place  of  the  con- 
federate kings  (Gen.  xiv.  3)  ;  boundary  of 
the  Promised  Land  (Numb,  xxxiv.  3,  12  ; 
Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  xv.  2,  5;  xviii.  19;  2 
Kings  xiv.  25)  ;  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  (Deut.  iv.  49 ;  Josh.  xii.  3) ;  sub- 
ject of  prophetic  vision  (Ezek.  xlvii.  8-1 1, 
18  ;  Zech.  xiv.  8).  11.  7  G  ;  iv.  19  o. 

Debir  (the  back).  1.  edh-Dhaheriyeh.  On 
the  top  of  a  long  flat  ridge,  an  arid  district 
without  springs,  but  14  springs  6.J  miles  N. 
Town  in  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49) 
formerly  called  '  Kirjath-sannah  '  and  '  Kir- 
jath-sepher  '  (r.v.  '  Kiriath-')  (Josh.  xv.  15, 
49;  Judges  i.  11).  Royal  city  of  Anakim, 
from  which  they  were  utterly  destroyed  by 
Joshua,  being  captured  by  Othniel  (Josh.  x. 
38,  39  ;  xi.  21 ;  xii.  13  ;  xv.  16,  17  ;  Judges 
i.  12,  13) ;  assigned  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi. 
15  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  58).  iv.  18  o. 

2.  Thoghret  ed-Debr  ?  Place  on  the 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7),  near  the 
valley  of  Achor,  behind  Jericho.  Now  re- 
presented by  the  pass  of  Dabr.     iv.  19  n. 

3.  Place  near  the  boundary  of  Gad,  on 
the  high  downs  E.  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  2*6). 

Decapolis  (region  of  ten  cities).  District  of 
undefined  area,  extending  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  about  the  s.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  northward  to  Damascus,  comprising 
ten  cities  rebuilt  and  colonised  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Inhabitants  cured  by  our  Lord 
(Matt.  iv.  25  ;  Mark  v.  20  ;  vii.  31). 

xii.  20  M 
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Dedan  (low  ground?).  Apparently  reference 
to  two  tribes  and  their  homes,  but  very 
obscure.  1.  About  the  Persian  Gulf  (Gen. 
x.  7  ;  i  Chron.  i.  9).  I.  9  E. 

2.  On  the  boundary  of  Idumsea  (Gen. 
xxv.  3 ;  1  Chron.  i.  32  ;  Jer.  xxv.  23 ;  xlix. 
8;  Ezek.  xxv.  13;  xxvii.  15,20;  xxxviii.  13). 

Derbe,  AMBARRARASI.  Town  in  Lycaonia, 
scene  of  Paul's  labours  (Acts  xiv.  6,  20  ;  xvi. 
1  ;  xx.  4).  xvii.  15  F. 

Diblath,  or  Diblah  (Ezek.  vi.  14).      VI.  19  k. 

Dibon,  or  Dibon-Gad  (marshland  of  Gad).  1. 
DhibaN,  3$  miles  N.  of  the  Arnon.  Town 
of  Moab  (Numb.  xxi.  30) ;  site  of  encamp- 
ment of  Israelites  (Numb,  xxxiii.  45,  46) ; 
assigned  to  Reuben,  rebuilt  by  Gad  (Numb, 
xxxii.  3,  34;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  17);  recovered 
by  Moab  (Isaiah  xv.  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22). 
Called  also  Dimon  (Isaiah  xv.  9),  site  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Moabite  stone.      IV.  20  O. 

2.  Town  re-inhabited  by  men  of  Judah 
after  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  25) ; 
probably  same  as  Dimonah  (Josh.  xv.  22). 

VI.  19  o. 

Dilean,  or  Dilan  {gourd).  Town  in  lowlands 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38). 

Dimnah  (dunghill).  Levitical  town  of  Zebulun 
given  to  the  Merarites  (Josh.  xxi.  35) ;  pro- 
bably same  as  Rimmon,  q.v.  iv.  19  l. 

Dimon  (marshland),  Umm  Deineh  ?  (Isaiah 
xv.  2,  9.)    Same  as  Dibon  1,  q.v.    IV.  20  O. 

Dimonah  (marshy  place).  Town  in  extreme 
s.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  22) ;  probably  same 
as  Dibon  2. 

Dinhabah  (place  of  prey).  Capital  of  Bela,  an 
Edomite  king  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32  ;  1  Chron.  i. 

43)- 

Di-zahab  (region  of  gold),  Dahab  ?  Cape 
on  the  w.  shore  of  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Place 
in  neighbourhood  of  Israelite  encampment 
(Deut.  i.  1).  in.  17  s. 

Dophkah  (cattle-driving?).  In  Wady  Feiran  ? 
Site  of  Israelite  encampment,  near  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  (Numb,  xxxiii.  12,  13). 

in.  16  s. 

Dor  (inhabited),  Tantura.  Royal  Canaanite 
city  on  a  rocky  promontory,  14  miles  s.  of 
Carmel  ;  whose  king  joined  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  against  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  1,  2;  xii. 
23) ;  within  the  territory  of  Asher,  but 
allotted  to  Manasseh ;  from  which  the 
inhabitants  were  not  expelled,  although 
made  tributary  (Josh.  xvii.  11  ;  Judges  i. 
27,  28) ;  commissariat  district  of  Solomon  (1 
Kings  iv.  11).  IV.  18  L. 

Dothan  (two  cisterns),  Tell  Dothan.  Town 
on  a  hill  12  miles  n.  of  Samaria,  in  a  beau- 
tiful luxuriant  plain  running  up  among  the 
S.  hills  from  the  s.w.  side  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  ;  in  the  plain  Joseph's  brethren 
were  pasturing  their  flocks  when  they  sold 
him  to  the  Midianites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17) ; 
in  the  town  Elisha  was  protected  from  the 
forces  which  the  Assyrian  king  sent  to  appre- 
hend him  (2  Kings  vi.  13).  11.  7  f  ;  VI.  19  M. 

Dumah  (silence).  1.  Town  founded  by  the 
sixth  son  of  Ishmael  ;  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  a  tribe  of  Ishmaelites  (Isaiah  xxi. 
11). 

2.  ed-D6meh  ?  Town  in  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  52).  iv.  18  o. 

Dura.  The  mound  Dowair  or  DCair  ?  s.e.  of 
Babil.  Plain  in  the  province  of  Babylon 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  the  golden 
image  (Daniel  iii.  1).  VII.  26  M. 


E 

Ebal  (stony),  Jebel  Eslamiyeh.  Terraced 
mountain,  3,077  ft.  high,  on  the  N.  of  the 
valleyof  Shechem  (Nabhls) opposite Gorizim 


(Jebel  et-Tor)  ;  on  which  the  Israelites 
proclaimed  the  curses  consequent  on  dis- 
obedience, and  erected  the  first  great  altar 
to  Jehovah  and  memorial  stones  inscribed 
with  the  law  (Deut.  xi.  29;  xxvii.  2-8,  13; 
Josh.  viii.  30-35).  IV.  19  M. 

Eben-ezer  (stone  of  help),  Deir  Aban  ?  (con- 
vent of  the  stone).  Memorial  stone  erected 
by  Samuel  after  defeat  of  the  Philistines  ; 
near  the  scene  of  the  battle  when  the  Phil- 
istines took  the  ark  (1  Sam.  iv.  1  ;  v.  1  ;  vii. 
12).  xv.  6  c. 

Ebez.    See  Abez. 

Ebron.    See  Abdon  and  Hebron  2. 

Ebronah,  properly  Abronah  (as  in  R.v.) 
(crossing).  Site  of  Israelite  encampment, 
near  the  head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (Numb, 
xxxiii.  34,  35). 

Ecbatana  (Ezra  vi.  2).  Same  as  Achmetha, 
q.v.  vii.  28  H. 

Edar,  or  Eder  (flock),  The  Tower  of.  Jacob's 
first  halting-place  between  Bethlehem  and 
Hebron  (Gen.  xxxv.  21).  VIII.  5  E. 

Eden  (pleasure).  1.  The  first  residence  of 
man  (Gen.  ii.  8-15  ;  iii.  23)  ;  rendered  in 
Greek  'Paradise'  (from  the  Persian,  park, 
pleasure-ground)  (Isaiah  li.  3;  Ezek.  xxviii. 
13  ;  xxxi.  9,  16,  18 ;  xxxvi.  35  ;  Joel  ii.  3). 

2.  One  of  the  marts  of  Tyrian  commerce, 
perhaps  taken  by  one  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
(2  Kings  xix.  12;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  12;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  23). 

3.  (Amos  i.  5.)    See  Beth-eden. 

Eder  (flock).  Town  in  extreme  s.  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  21).    See  also  Edar. 

Edom  (red),  Idumea,  or  Idumasa.  Origin- 
ally called  '  Mount  Seir  '  (rugged),  and  in- 
habited hy  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6  ;  xxxii. 
3;  xxxvi.  8,  20;  Deut.  ii.  12).  Extended 
along  the  E.  border  of  the  Arabah,  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  E.  arm  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Elanitic  Gulf),  where  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber  were  the  Edomite  ports  (Deut.  ii.  8). 
Narrow  mountainous  district,  100  miles 
long,  20  miles  broad  ;  average  elevation  of 
the  range  2,000  ft.  ;  somewhat  precipitous 
on  the  w.  side,  sloping  on  the  e.  into  the 
plateau  of  the  Arabian  desert ;  generally 
wild,  rugged,  and  almost  inaccessible  (Jer. 
xlix.  16;  Obadiah  3,  4);  but  in  deep  glens 
and  on  flat  terraces  covered  with  rich  and 
fertile  soil  (Gen.  xxvii.  39).  Visited  by 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  3) ;  occupied  by  him 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  6-8) ;  fully  subdued  by  his  descen- 
dants (Deut.  ii.  12),  who  were  warriors 
(Gen.  xxvii.  40),  cave-dwellers  like  the 
Horites  (Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obadiah  3,  4),  idola- 
ters (2  Chron.  xxv.  14,  15,  20);  refused  the 
Israelites  a  passage  through  their  territory 
to  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb.  xx.  14-21  ; 
xxi.  4  ;  xxxiii.  37  ;  Deut.  ii.  1-8  ;  Judges  xi. 
17,  18)  ;  accused  by  prophets  of  perpetual 
hatred  towards  the  Israelites  (Ezek.  xxv. 
12;  xxxv.  5,  11,  15;  Joel  iii.  19;  Amos  i. 
11;  Obadiah  10-14);  attacked  by  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  47) ;  defeated  with  terrible 
slaughter  and  made  tributary  by  David  (2 
Sam.  viii.  13,  14;  1  Kings  xi.  15,  16;  1 
Chron.  xviii.  12,  13  ;  Psalm  lx.  8  and  title) ; 
until  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  ol 
Judah,  ruled  by  a  viceroy  (1  Kings  xxii. 
47),  who  accompanied  his  sovereign  in  an 
expedition  against  Moab  (2  Kings  iii.  8,  9)  ; 
in  league  with  Ammon  and  Moab  when  they 
attempted  to  invade  Judah,  but  were  des- 
troyed in  the  valley  of  Berochah  (2  Chron 
xx.  22,  23);  revolted  from  Jehoram,  and  ap- 
pointed a  king  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  Isaac  (Gen  xxvii.  40) ;  maintained  in- 
dependence although  defeated  by  Jehoram 
and  Amaziah  (2  Kings  viii.  20-22  ;  xiv.  7  ;  2 
Chron.  xxi.  8-10;  xxv.  n,  12);  made  in- 
roads on  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2 


Chron.  xxviii.  17) ;  probably  took  part  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xxv. 
12)  ;  in  consequence  of  malignant  exulta- 
tion at  the  overthrow  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
fearfully  denounced  by  prophets  (Isaiah 
xxxiv.  5-15;  lxiii.  1-6;  Jer.  xlix.  7-22; 
Lam.  iv.  21;  Ezek.  xxv.  12-14;  xxxv.; 
xxxvi.  5;  Joel  iii.  19:  Amos  i.  11,  12; 
Obadiah ;  Psalm  exxxvii.  7).  During  the 
captivity,  advancing  to  the  N.W.,  the  Edom- 
ites  occupied  the  land  of  the  Amalekites 
and  many  towns  in  the  s.  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  ;  at  the  same  time  were  dis- 
possessed of  the  s.  part  of  their  own  terri- 
tory by  the  Nabatheans,  a  powerful  tribe 
of  s.  Arabia.  Ultimately  the  name  of 
Edom  or  Idumea  applied  to  the  whole 
country  extending  from  the  Arabah  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Capital,  Bozrah  ;  principal 
stronghold,  Sela  (Petra),  q.v. 

in.  19  q  ;  vn.  17  Q. 
Edrei  (strength).  1.  Ed-Dera'ah.  In  a  very 
strong  position  on  a  rocky  promontory 
which  projects  from  the  s.w.  angle  of  the 
Lejah.  One  of  the  two  capital  towns  of 
Bashan  ;  site  of  Og's  overthrow  by  the 
Israelites  (Numb.  xxi.  33-35 ;  xxxii.  33 ; 
Deut.  i.  4  ;  iii.  10  ;  Josh.  ix.  10  ;  xii.  4  ;  xiii. 
12);  allotted  to  the  E.  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xiii.  29-31).  IV.  21  L. 

2.  (Josh.  xix.  37).    Town  in  Naphtali. 

Eglaim  (two  ponds?).  Town  of  Moab  (Isaiah 
xv.  8)  ;  probably  same  as  En-eglaim  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  10).  vi.  20  o. 

Eglon  (calf),  'Ajl.In.  One  of  the  Amorite 
towns  which  made  war  against  Gibeon,  but 
were  destroyed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3-35 ; 
xii.  12);  allotted  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  39); 
situated  in  the  lowlands  about  14  miles  N.E. 
of  Gaza.  iv.  18.  N. 

Egypt,  v.  Mizraim.  Country  in  N.E.  of  Africa  : 
called  also  '  Land  of  Ham  '  (Psalm  lxxviii. 
51 ;  cv.  23,  27),  and  '  Rahab'  (Psalm  Ixxxvii. 
4  ;  lxxxix.  10 ;  Isaiah  li.  9).  Watered  by 
Nile  and  artificial  irrigation  (Deut.  xi.  10, 
11)  ;  rain  rare  (Deut.  xi.  10,  11  ;  Zech.  xiv. 

18)  ;  remarkably  fertile  (Gen.  xiii.  10)  ; 
especially  the  Delta,  near  the  E.  side  of 
which  was  the  land  of  Goshen  (Gen.  xlvi. 
28,  34;  xlvii.  1-6,  11);  productive  of  grain 
and  vegetables  (Exodus  ix.  31,  32  ;  Numb. 

xi.  5  ;  Isaiah  xix.  7),  of  papyrus,  now 
unknown  (Exodus  ii.  3)  ;  of  horses,  oxen, 
camels,  asses,  sheep  (Gen.  xii.  16 ;  xii.  19  ; 
Exodus  ix.  3;  Deut.  xvii.  16;  1  Kings  x.  28, 
29),  of  crocodiles,  frogs,  and  locusts  (Exodus 

viii.  2-5;  x.  3-6,  12,  19;  Psalm  lxxiv.  13,  14); 
famous  for  textile  fabrics  (Prov.  vii.  16 ; 
Isaiah  xix.  9),  and- for  pottery  (Exodus  i. 
14).  Residence  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  10- 
20;  xiii.  1);  scene  of  Joseph's  captivity 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  36;  xxxix.  ;  xl.)  and  ad- 
ministration (Gen.  xii. -xlvii.) ;  visited  by 
Jacob's  sons  for  corn  (Gen.  xiii.,  xl  iii.)  ; 
residence  of  Jacob  and  his  sons  (Gen.  xlvi.- 
xlix. ;  Acts  vii.  15) ;  scene  of  Israelite  op- 
pression (Exodus  i. ;  Isaiah  Hi.  4;  Acts  vii. 

19)  ,  of  ten  plagues  and  magicians'  en- 
chantments (Exodus  vii.-xi.),  of  Israelite  de- 
liverance by  Moses  (Exodus  xii.  31-42;  xiii. 

17-22;  xiv.).  E.  converts  admitted  to  the 
congregation  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii.  7,  8); 
idolatry  of  E.  adopted  by  the  Israelites 
(Exodus  xxxii.  4,  8  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  14  ;  1  Kings 

xii.  28;  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8).  Alliance  with  Hadad 
the  Edomite  (1  Kings  xi.  17-20)  ;  with  Solo- 
mon (1  Kings  iii.  1 ;  vii.  8;  ix.  24  ;  x.  28,  29I. 
Pharaoh  took  Canaanite  cityGezer  (1  King^ 

ix.  16) ;  Shishak  (Sheshenk  ?)  received  Jero- 
boam when  fleeing  from  Solomon  (1  Kings 
xi.  40) ;  took  Jerusalem  in  Rehoboam  s 
reign  and  made  him  tributary  (1  Kings  xiv. 
25,  26;  2  Chron.  xii.  2-9);  Zerah  (Usarkcn 
I.  or  11.?)  routed  by  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xiv.  9-15  ;  xvi.  8) ;  aid  of  So  (Shebek) 
sought  by  Iloshea,  king  of  Israel,  when  he 
revolted  from  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  4  ;  Ezek. 
xvii.  1-21);   Tirhakah  (Tehrak)  advanced 
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against  Sennacherib  in  aid  of  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xix.  9;  Isaiah  xxxvi. 
6 ;  xxxvii.  9).  Necho,  marching  to  attack 
the  king  of  Assyria,  encountered  by  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah,  who  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  Megiddo  (a  Kings  xxiii.  29,  30;  2  Chron, 
xxxv.  20- 2-0 ;  deposed  Jehoahaz  and  made 
Judah  tributary'  (-  Kings  xxiii.  33,  34;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  1-4) ;  routed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  with 
loss  of  the  Assyrian  dominion  previously 
belonging  to  E.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  7).  E.  the 
asylum  of  Urijah  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23).  Hophra 
sent  army  to  aid  Zedekiah,  so  that  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  was  raised  for  a  time  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  5-11;  Ezek.  xvii.  11-1S);  received 
Jeremiah  and  other  fugitives  from  Jerusalem 
when  it  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
xliii.  1-7).  E.  overrun  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  foretold  (Jer.  xliv.  30;  xlvi.  13-26;  Ezek. 
xxix. -xxxii.).  Reliance  on  E.  condemned 
by  prophets  (2  Kings  xviii.  21  ;  Isaiah  vii. 
iS:  xxx.  1-7;  xxxi.  1-3;  xxxvi.  6;  Ezek. 
xvii.  15;  xxix.  G;  Hosea  xii.  1) ;  prophecy 
fulfilled  in  the  disappearance  of  Memphis 
and  its  temples  (Jer.  xlvi.  19) ;  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  papyrus  and  lotus  (Isaiah 
xix.  6.  7) ;  in  the  filling  up  of  the  natural 
channels  of  the  Nile  (Isaiah  xix.  5-10) ;  in 
the  absence  of  a  native  ruler  (Ezek.  xxx. 
13) ;  promise  of  blessing  (Isaiah  xix.  19-25). 

I.  7  E  ;  in.,  vii.  13  s. 
Egypt,  River,  Stream,  or  Brook  of,  YVady 
el-Arish.    Torrent  bed,  s.  border  of  the 
Promised  Land,  of  Judah,  of  Solomon's  king- 
dom (Gen.  xv.  iS  ;  Numb,  xxxiv.  5  ;  Josh. 

xv.  4.  47 ;  1  Kings  viii.  65  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  8  ; 
Isaiah  xxvii.  12);  N.E.  border  of  Egypt  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  7).  III.  16  Q. 

Ekron  (uprooted),  'Akir.  The  most  northerly 
of  five  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3) ; 
in  the  lowlands  of  Judah  and  allotted  to 
that  tribe  (Josh.  xv.  ir,  45,  46;  Judges  i. 
18) ;  also  to  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43) ;  but  re- 
covered and  permanently  held  by  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  v.  10  ;  xvii.  52  ;  Jer.  xxv.  20) ; 
the  last  Philistine  town  to  which  the  ark  of 
God  was  sent  before  it  was  returned  to  the 
Israelites  (1  Sam.  v.  10-12;  vi.  1-18) ;  site 
of  worship  of  Baalzebub  (2  Kings  i.  2,  16) ; 
doom  predicted  (Amos  i.  8 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4 ; 
Zech.  ix.  5,  7).  iv.  18  n. 

Elah  (terebinth),  Wady  es-Sunt.  Valley 
running  N.W.  through  the  w.  hills  of  Judah 
into  the  Philistine  plain ;  scene  of  encounter 
between  David  and  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2, 
19  ;  xxi.  9).  vi.  18  n. 

Elam.  1.  Khusistan.  Country  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia,  s.  of  Assyria,  E.  of  Persia 
Proper,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
peopled  by  descendants  of  Shem  (Gen.  x. 
22  ;  1  Chron.  i.  17) ;  a  predominant  power 
under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9).  Over- 
throw foretold  (Jer.  xxv.  25  ;  xlix.  34-39  ; 
Ezek.  xxxii.  24,  25) ;  province  of  Babylon 
in  time  of  Belshazzar  (Daniel  viii.  2);  in- 
habitants skilful  archers  (Isaiah  xxii.  6 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  35) ;  colonised  Samaria  (Ezra  iv. 
9) ;  scene  of  Jews'  captivity  (Isaiah  xi.  11) ; 
apparently  revolted  from  Babylon  (Isaiah 
xxi.  2  ;  xxii.  6).  Residence  of  Jews  present 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 

11.  9).  1.  8  d  ;  VII.  28  m. 
2  and  3.    Towns  whose  inhabitants  re- 
turned from  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  7 ;  Neh.  vii. 

12,  34)- 

Elath,  or  Eloth  (trees),  Ailah.  Edomite  town 
at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  thence 
called  the  Elanitic  Gulf ;  on  the  route  of 
the  Israelites  (Deut.  ii.  8) ;  garrisoned  by 
David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  14 ;  1  Kings 
ix.  26  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  17) ;  probably  revolted 
from  Joram  ( 2  Kings  viii.  20) ;  but  recovered 
by  Azariah  (2  Kings  xiv.  22 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
2) ;  taken  by  Rezin,  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings 

xvi.  6).  in.  19  R. 
El-Bethel  (God  of  the  house  of  God)  (Gen. 

xxxv.  7).    Same  as  Bethel,  q.v .        II.  7  G. 


Elealeh  (ascent  of  God),  el-A'al.  Moabite 
town,  N.  of  Heshbon,  allotted  to  Reuben 
(Numb,  xxxii.  3,  37):  denounced  by  pro- 
phets as  part  of  Moab  (Isaiah  xv.  4 ;  xvi. 
9;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  iv.  20  N. 

Elcph  (ox),  Lifta  ?  Town  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  28).  iv.  19  n. 

Elim  (strong  trees,  or  terebinths  ?).  A  raised 
and  undulating  plain  on  s.  bank  of  Wady 
Ghurundel.  Encampment  of  the  Israel- 
ites after  crossing  the  Red  Sea  ;  celebrated 
for  springs  and  palm-trees  (Exodus  xv.  27  ; 
Numb,  xxxiii.  9,  10).  III.  15  R. 

Elishah.  Isles  or  maritime  regions  whence 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  their  purple  and 
blue  dyes  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7) ;  by  some  identi- 
fied with  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  by 
others  with  jEolia,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  ;  by  others  with  Greece  generally. 

1.  6  D. 

Elkosh  (hard  ground).  Birthplace  of  Nahum 
the  prophet  (Nahum  i.  1).  Probably  in 
Galilee  ;  but  there  is  a  town  in  Assyria, 
Alkush,  where  tradition  places  the  pro- 
phet's tomb. 

Ellasar  (oak  of  Asshur),  the  city  of  Arioch 
(Gen.  xiv.  1)  ;  perhaps  the  old  Chaldean 
town  Larsa,  now  Senkereh.       VII.  26  Q. 

Elon  (oak).  Border  town  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix. 
43) ;  perhaps  same  as  the  following. 

Elon-beth-hanan  (oak  of  the  house  of  grace), 
Beit  'Anan?  Town  of  Dan,  in  one  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  Kings 
iv.  9) ;  perhaps  same  as  Elon.         xv.  5  b. 

Eloth.    See  Elath. 

El-Paran  (oak  of  Paran).  Limit  of  Chedor- 
laomer's  victories  over  the  Horites  (Gen. 

xiv.  6).    See  Paran. 

Elteke,  or  Eltekeh  (God-fearing),  Beit  Likia  ? 
Border  town  of  Dan,  assigned  to  the  Koha- 
thites  (Josh.  xix.  44  ;  xxi.  23). 

iv.  19  n  ;  xv.  4  B. 

Eltekon  (God  the  foundation).  Town  in  high- 
lands of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  59). 

Eltolad  (God  of  the  generation),  or  Tolad. 
Town  in  s.  of  Judah,  allotted  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xv.  30 ;  xix.  4  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  29). 

Emek-keziz.    See  Keziz. 

Emmaus  (hot  springs),  Khamaseh  ?  Village 
to  which  the  two  disciples  went  when  Christ 
appeared  to  them  on  the  day  of  His  resur- 
rection (Luke  xxiv.  13).  To  the  14th  cen- 
tury the  site  was  supposed  to  be  at  'Amwas 
(Emmaus  Nicopolis) ;  since  then  at  el- 
Kubeibeh,  7  miles  from  Jerusalem,  xv.  5  b. 
Khamaseh  is  now  suggested,  8  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  on  the  slope  of  a  small  valley, 
near  Wady  Fukin,  off  the  Roman  road  which 
passes  by  Solomon's  Pools.  xv.  5  d. 

Enam,  or  Enaim  (the  double  spring),  Wady 
Alin  ?  On  the  s.  side  is  a  spring  called 
Fatir  (Tappuah  ?)  on  an  old  road  from 
Adullam  to  Timnah.  Town  in  the  lowlands 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  34) ;  perhaps  where 
Tamar  sat  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14). 

En-dor  (fountain  of  Dor),  Endur.  Place  in 
the  territory  of  Issachar  in  the  occupation 
of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  n);  traditional 
site  of  the  death  of  the  Canaanite  chiefs 
Jabin  and  Sisera  (Psalm  lxxxiii.  9,  10) ; 
residence  of  the  woman  with  a  familiar 
spirit  consulted  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7). 

iv.  19  L. 

En-eglaim  (fountain  of  the  two  calves). 
Place  possibly  on  the  Dead  Sea  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  10) ;  probably  same  as  Eglaim  (Isaiah 

xv.  8).  Vi.  20  0, 


En-gannim  (fountain  of  gardens),  Umm  Jina 
1.  Town  in  lowlands  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  34) 
2.  Jenin.  Border  town  of  Issachar, 
assigned  to  the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xix.  21  ; 
xxi.  29) ;  possibly  '  the  garden  house,'  by 
which  Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix. 
27.    Same  as  Anem  (1  Chron.  vi.  73). 

iv.  19  M. 

En-gedi  (fountain  of  the  kid),  'Ain  Jidy. 
Town  in  wilderness  of  Judah,  on  w.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  midway  between  the  N.  and  s. 
end  (Josh.  xv.  62  ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  10)  ;  watered 
by  a  sweet,  warm  perennial  spring  ;  ancient 
name,  '  Hazezon-tamar  '  (r.v.,  '  Hazazon- 
tamar ')  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  2) ;  in 
the  wilderness  behind  the  pass  are  num- 
berless caverns,  in  which  David  and  his 
men  found  refuge  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  xxiv. 
1-3)  ;  site  of  Solomon's  pleasure-grounds 
(Sol.  Song  i.  14)  ;  route  by  which  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  came  against 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  1,  2). 

iv.  19  o. 

En-haddah  (fountain  of  swiftness),  Kefr 
'Adan.  2  miles  from  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Carmel.  Border  town  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  xix.  21).  iv.  19  m. 

En-hakkore  (foimtain  of  the  caller).  Spring 
which  burst  forth  and  refreshed  Samson 
after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  (Judges 
xv.  19). 

En-hazor  (fountain  of  the  village),  HazIreh. 
Fenced  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  37). 

IV.  19  L. 

En-mishpat  (fountain  of  judgment).  Amorite 
city  taken  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  con- 
federate kings  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  ;  same  as 
Kadesh  Barnea,  q.v.  in.  19  q. 

Enoch  (dedicated).  City  built  by  Cain,  and 
named  after  his  eldest  son  (Gen.  iv.  17). 

Enon.    See  BLnon. 

En-Rimmon  (Neh.  xi.  29),  Umm  er  Ruma- 
MfN.    Same  as  Rimmon  2,  q.v.      vi.  18  o. 

En-rogel  (fuller's  fountain),  'Ain  Umm  ed- 
Deraj.  The  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
on  the  E.  side  of  Ophel  ;  yields  an  inter- 
mittent supply  which  flows  underground  to 
the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Landmark  on  the 
boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin 
(Josh.  xv.  7  ;  xviii.  16) ;  by  which  Jonathan 
and  Ahimaaz  stayed  after  the  flight  of 
David  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17) ;  at 
which  Adonijah  held  his  feast  when  at- 
tempting to  secure  the  crown  (1  Kings  i.  9); 
perhaps  '  the  king's  pool '  (Neh.  ii.  14). 

XIII. 

En-shemesh  (fountain  of  the  sun),  'Ain 
Haud.  Landmark  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  7  ; 
xviii.  17) ;  about  a  mile  below  Bethany. 

iv.  19  N  ;  xv.  7  c. 

En-tappuah  (fountain  of  the  citron).  Town 
on  the  border  between  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xvii.  7) ;  perhaps  same  as 
Tappuah. 

Ephah  (darkness  ?).  Place  famed  for  drome- 
daries ;  referred  to  as  contributing  to  the 
glory  of  Zion  (Isaiah  lx.  6,  7) ;  named  after 
the  eldest  son  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4). 

Ephes-dammim,  or  Pas-dammim  (cessa- 
tion of  bloodshed).  Part  of  the  valley  of 
Elah  (in  which  is  a  ruin,  Beit  Fased, 
house  of  bloodshed)  and  the  pebbly  trench 
of  a  torrent.  Site  of  Philistine  encamp- 
ment when  David  overcame  Goliath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  13,  14).  IV,  19  N. 

Ephesus,  Ayasaluk.  Capital  of  Proconsular 
Asia,  and  by  far  the  greatest  city  in  Asia 
Minor ;  chief  emporium  for  trade  with 
the  Levant  and  all  the  regions  of  Asia 
within  the  Taurus.    Site  of  the  worship  of 
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Diana,  to  whom  was  erected  a  temple 
which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  and  which  suggested  illustra- 
tions to  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii.  9-17;  Eph.  ii.  19- 
22;  1  Timothy  iii.  15;  2  Timothy  ii.  20). 
Scene  of  Paul's  labours  at  the  close  of  his 
second  missionary  tour  (Acts  xviii.  19-21); 
and  for  nearly  three  years  in  the  course  of 
his  third  tour  (Acts  xix.  1-20 ;  xx.  31), 
during  which  he  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  Scene  of  the  uproar 
raised  by  the  worshippers  of  Diana,  which 
led  to  his  departure  (Acts  xix.  21-41  ;  xx. 

1  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  32) ;  after  which  he  sent  for 
the  Ephesian  elders  to  meet  him  at  Miletus 
(Acts  xx.  16-18).  Scene  of  Timothy's 
ministry  (1  Timothy  i.  3)  ;  of  the  labours 
of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii.  18,  19  ; 

2  Timothy  iv.  19) ;  of  Apollos  (Acts  xviii. 
24)  ;  of  Trophimus  and  Tychicus  (Acts  xx. 
4  ;  xxi.  29  ;  2  Timothy  iv.  12).  Residence 
of  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xix. 
1-3) ;  of  Onesiphorus  and  his  household 
(2  Timothy  i.  16-18  ;  iv.  19) ;  of  Alexander 
the  coppersmith  (2  Timothy  iv.  14) ;  of 
Demetrius  the  silversmith  (Acts  xix.  24) ; 
of  the  sons  of  Sceva  (Acts  xix.  14)  ;  of 
Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  (1  Timothy  i. 
20  ;  2  Timothy  iv.  14)  ;  of  Phygellus  and 
Hermogenes  (2  Timothy  i.  15).  Probable 
residence  of  the  Apostle  John  when  he 
wrote  his  Gospel  and  Epistles.  Site  of  one 
of  the  seven  churches  addressed  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  i.  11  ;  ii.  1),  and  to  which 
(probably  with  other  cities)  Paul  addressed 
from  Rome  his  letter  known  as  the  '  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians'  (Eph.  i.  1).      xvn.  11  f. 

Ephraim  {friiitfulncss).  Mount.  1.  Moun- 
tainous region  lying  N.  of  a  line  drawn  E. 
from  Joppa  to  the  Jordan,  allotted  to 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xvii.  15,  18);  and  mentioned 
in  several  other  passages  ;  called  also 
'  Mountains  of  Samaria.'  iv.  19  m. 

2.  Town  near  which  was  Absalom's 
sheep-farm,  where  Amnon  was  murdered 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  Perhaps  same  as  Ephrain 
or  Ophrah.  vi.  19  n. 

3.  Wood  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was 
fought  between  the  armies  of  David  and 
Absal  om  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6). 

4.  Gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xiv.  13  ; 
2  Chron.  xxv.  23 ;  Neh.  viii.  16  ;  xii.  39). 

5.  Taiyibeh  ?  Town  to  which  our  Lord 
retired  to  avoid  the  enmity  of  the  Jews 
after  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  (John  xi. 
54) ;  probably  same  as  Ophrah  1.    xv.  7  a. 

Ephrain  {two  roe-deer).  Town  taken  by  Abijah, 
king  of  Judah,  from  Jeroboam  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  19).  Same  as  Ophrah,  q.v.  See  also 
Ephraim  2  and  5,  and  Ephron. 

vi.  19  n  ;  xv.  7  A. 

Ephratah,  Ephrath,  or  Ephrathah  {fruit- 
ful). Ancient  name  Bethlehem-Judah,  q.v. ; 
burial-place  of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19  ; 
xlviii.  7) ;  home  of  Elimelech  (Ruth  i.  2  ; 

iv.  11);  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  i.  1) ;  of  Jesse 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12  ;  Psalm  cxxxii.  6) ;  the 
birthplace  of  the  Messiah  (predicted  Micah 

v.  2,  accomplished  Matt.  ii.  1  ;  Luke  ii.  4- 
7)-  11.  7  c  ;  vi.  19  n  ;  xv.  6  d. 

Ephron  {roe-deer).  Mountain  forming  a  land- 
mark on  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  9)  ;  probably  one  of  a  range  of  hills  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  Wady  Beit-Hanina. 

vi.  19  N. 

Erech  {length),  Warka.  City  in  land  of  Shinar, 
founded  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10) ;  some  of 
the  inhabitants  (called  Archevites)  colonised 
Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  9) ;  now  in  the  midst  ol 
the  marshes  of  the  Lower  Euphrates. 

1.  8  D. 

Esek  {strife).  Well  dug  by  Isaac's  servants 
which  Gerar's  servants  strove  to  obtain 
(Gen.  xxvi.  20). 

Eshan.    Sec  Eshean. 


Eshcol  {cluster).  Valley  whence  the  spies 
bore  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  Moses  at  Kadesh- 
barnea  (Numb.  xiii.  23,  24  ;  xxxii.  9  ;  Deut. 
i.  24).  iv.  19  N. 

Eshean,  or  Eshan  {support),  es-Simia.  Town 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  52). 

Eshtaol  (holloived  out),  EshO'a.  Town  in  the 
lowlands  of  Judah  ;  allotted  to  Dan  ;  near 
which  was  their  stronghold  Mahaneh-dan 
(Josh.  xv.  33;  xix.  41  ;  Judges  xiii.  25;  xvi. 
31  ;  xviii.  2,  8,  11,  12).  IV.  19  o. 

Eshtemoa,  or  Eshtemoh  {audience  ?),  es 
Semu'a,  7  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  Town  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  assigned  to  the 
priests  (Josh.  xv.  50;  xxi.  14;  1  Chron.  vi. 
57) ;  one  of  the  haunts  of  David  and  his 
men  when  escaping  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
28).  iv.  19  o. 

Etam  {place  of  wild  beasts).  1.  'AlTUN.  A 
ruin  near  en-Rimmon  (Umm  er-Rumma- 
min).    Town  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv.  32). 

vi.  18  O. 

2.  'Ain  'Atan.  To  the  E.  of  Solomon's 
Pools.  Fortified  city  built  by  Rehoboam  in 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xi.  6).       v.  19  N  ;  XV.  6  D. 

3.  Beit  'Atab.  The  asylum  of  Samson 
after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  for 
burning  the  Timnite  woman  (Judges  xv.  8, 
11);  perhaps  a  large  rock  cavern  which 
exists  at  the  modern  village.  xv.  4  d. 

Etham  {boundary  of  the  sea  ?).  Site  of  Israelite 
encampment  on  their  way  to  the  Red  Sea 
(Exodus  xiii.  20  ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  6,  7)  ;  pro- 
bably near  Seba  Biar,  or  Seven  Wells. 
Also  a  wilderness  stretching  from  the  site 
of  the  encampment  along  the  eastern  side 
of  an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  (Numb,  xxxiii.  8). 

in.  15  Q. 

Ether  {abundance),  el  'Atr  ?  Town  in  the 
lowlands  of  Judah ;  allotted  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xv.  42  ;  xix.  7).  Same  as  Tochen 
(1  Chron.  iv.  32).  IV.  18  N. 

Ethiopia,  or  Cush  {blackness).  1.  Country 
extending  s.  from  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxix.  io), 
probably  beyond  the  confluence  of  the 
White  and  Blue  Nile  ;  ruling,  or  in  alliance 
with,  Egypt,  when  Shishak  (Sheshenk  1.) 
took  Jerusalem  in  Rehoboam's  reign  and 
made  him  tributary  (2  Chron.  xii.  3)  ;  when 
Zerah  (Usarken  1.  or  n.  ?)  was  routed  by 
Asa,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9-13  ;  xvi. 

8)  ;  when  Tirhakah  (Tehrak)  advanced 
against  Sennacherib  in  aid  of  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xix.  9  ;  Isaiah  xxxvii. 

9)  ;  subject  to  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  (Esther 
i.  1  ;  viii.  9).  Land  of  merchandise  (Job 
xxviii.  19;  Isaiah  xiv.  14).  Contributory  to 
the  welfare  of  God's  people  (Psalm  lxviii. 
31  :  Ixxxvii.  4  ;  Isaiah  xliii.  3  ;  xiv.  14  ;  Zeph. 
iii.  10) ;  denounced  by  prophets  (Isaiah  xviii. 
1  ;  xx.  3-5  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  4,  5  ; 
xxxviii.  5  ;  Nahum  iii.  9).  At  the  time  of 
our  Lord  ruled  by  a  native  female  dynasty, 
with  the  official  title  of  Candace  ;  whose 
treasurer  having  been  to  Jerusalem  was  in- 
structed and  baptized  by  Philip  (Acts  viii. 
27).  '  1.  7  F. 

2.  (Gen.  ii.  13).  Possibly  a  settlement  in 
Asia.    See  Cush.  1.  8  c. 

Eth-kazin  (r.v.),  or  Ittah-kazin  (a. v.).  Land 
mark  in  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
13).  iv.  9  11. 

Euphrates  {fruitful  or  abounding  river),  Frat, 
called  also  simply  '  the  River,'  as  Psalm 
lxxii.  8,  and  (R.V.)  2  Sam.  viii.  3.  Largest, 
longest,  and  most  important  river  in  W. 
Asia  ;  two  chief  sources  in  mountains  ol 
Armenia  ;  N.  branch,  Frit  or  Kara-Su,  the 
true  Euphrates,  400  miles;  s.  branch, 
Murad  Chai,  270  miles;  they  meet  at  Keb- 
ban-Maden  ;  united  stream  flows  through 
the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  running  s. 
and  -S.E.  ;  approaches  the  Tigris  opposite 
Seleucia  ;  flows  through  the  plain  of  Baby- 


lonia, where  it  spreads  and  stagnates ; 
recedes  from  the  Tigris,  but  finally  joins  it 
60  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  into  which 
it  empties  itself;  from  source  to  mouth 
1,780  miles.  One  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden 
(Gen.  ii.  14) ;  limit  of  the  land  promised  to 
Abram's  seed  (Gen.  xv.  18;  Deut.  i.  7;  xi. 
24  ;  Josh.  i.  4),  possessed  by  Reuben  (1 
Chron.  v.  9),  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  3  ;  1 
Chron.  xviii.  3),  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  21  ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  26).  Dominion  of  Egypt  ex- 
tended to  E.  by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  29  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20)  ;  over- 
thrown by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  7  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2-10) ;  visited  by 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xiii.  4-7)  ;  symbolical  of 
Eastern  heathendom  (Rev.  ix.  14  ;  xvi.  12). 

I.  8  D  ;  VII.  23  F. 

Ezel  {departure).  Stone,  or  heap  of  stones, 
where  David  and  Jonathan  parted,  when 
David  fled  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xx.  19). 

Ezem  {bone).  Town  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv. 
29);  same  as  Azem,  q.v.  III.  17  q. 

Ezion-gaber,  or  Ezion-geber  {giant's  back- 
bone). Site  of  Israelite  encampment  (Numb, 
xxxiii.  35,  36  ;  Deut.  ii.  8)  ;  station  of  Solo- 
mon's and  Jehoshaphat's  navy  (1  Kings  ix. 
26;  xxii.  48;  2  Chron.  viii.  17;  xx.  36). 

in.  17  r  ;  vii.  17  s. 

F 

Fair  Havens,  Gr.  '  Kaloi  Limenes.'  Road- 
stead on  s.  coast  of  Crete,  near  Lasea, 
where  the  ship  conveying  Paul  to  Rome 
was  brought  to  anchor  (Acts  xxvii.  8). 

xvii.  10  H. 

G 

Gaash  (earthquake).  Hill  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  on  the  N.  side  of  which  was 
Joshua's  burial-place  (Josh.  xxiv.  30 ;  Judges 
ii.  9)  ;  native  place  of  one  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  Chron.  xi.  32). 

IV.  19  M. 

Gaba.    See  Geba. 

Gad,  River  or  Valley  of.  Route  followed 
by  Joab  when  taking  the  census  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  5).  On  the  E.  of  Jordan,  near  the 
frontier  between  Gad  and  Reuben. 

Gadara,  um-Keis.  Large  fortified  city  of 
Perea,  on  the  n.w.  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  5  miles  E.  of  the  Jordan,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  one  of  the 
towns  which  formed  the  Decapolis. 

xii.  20  L. 

Galatia  [Gaulish  land),  Gallo  -  gr/ecia. 
Roman  province  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
scene  of  Paul's  labours  during  his  second 
missionary  tour  (Acts  xvi.  6),  and  third 
(Acts  xviii.  23)  ;  where  he  made  a  collection 
for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  (1  Cor.  xvi. 
1).  The  Christian  churches  received  an 
epistle  from  him  after  his  second  visit  (Gal. 
i.  2) ;  also  from  Peter  (1  Peter  i.  1).  Scene 
of  labours  of  Crescens  (2  Timothy  iv.  10). 

xvn.  15  n. 

Galeed  {heap  of  witness).  Heap  of  stones 
erected  as  witness  to  the  covenant  between 
Jacob  and  Laban  on  Mount  Gilead  (Gen. 
xxxi.  47,  48).  11.  7  v. 

Galilee  (circuit).  Originally  a  district  around 
the  city  of  refuge  Kedesh-Naphtali.  in- 
cluding the  20  towns  given  by  Solomon  to 
Hiram  (Josh.  xx.  7  ;  xxi.  32  ;  1  Kings  ix.  11  ; 
2  Kings  xv.  29  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  76) ;  '  G.  of  the 
Gentiles  '  or  '  Nations  '  (Isaiah  ix.  1  ;  Matt, 
iv.  15).  (Regarding  this  term  see  page  44.) 
Scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord's 
private  life  and  public  ministry  residence, 
of  the  apostles  (Matt.  xxvi.  73;  Mark  xiv. 
70  ;  John  i.  43  ;  vii.  52  ;  Acts  i.  11  ;  ii.  7). 

xii.  19  L. 
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SCRIPTURE    GA  ZE  TTEER. 


Galilee,  Sea  of,  BAHR  Tubariyeh.  Called 
also  '  Sea  of  Tiberias'  (John  vi.  i ;  xxi.  1). 
'  Sea  of  Chinnereth  or  Cinneroth  '  (Numb, 
xxxiv.  1 1  ;  Deut.  iii.  17  :  Josh.  xi.  a  ;  xii.  3  ; 
xiii.  27),  '  Lake  of  Gennesaret '  (Luke  v.  1), 
Most  of  our  Lord's  public  life  spent  on  the 
shores;  fie  lived  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  iv. 
13);  wrought  miracles  around  (Matt.  viii. 
2S-34 ;  xi.  20-24;  x>v-  15-21;  xv.  29,  30, 
32-39:  Mark  v.  I,  22-43;  vi.  35"44  ;  vii. 
31-37:  viii.  t-io;  Luke  viii.  26-39;  'x-  I2_ 
17:  x.  13-15;  John  vi.  t,  5-13);  called  dis- 
ciples (Matt.  iv.  1S-22:  Mark  i.  16-20; 
Luke  v.  i-u) ;  taught  multitudes  and  spoke 
parables  (Matt.  xiii.  1  ;  Mark  iv.  1  ;  Luke 
viii.  4) :  quelled  the  storm  and  walked  the 
waves  (Matt.  viii.  23-27;  xiv.  25  ;  Mark  iv. 
37-41  ;  vi.  4S  ;  Luke  viii.  23-25  ;  John  vi.  19). 

xii.  20  l;  xvi. 

Gallim  (heaps),  Beit  Jala?  Town  of  Eph- 
raim  ;  native  place  of  the  man  to  whom 
Michal,  David's  wife,  was  given  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
44I ;  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian 
king  (Isaiah  x.  30).  xv.  6  B. 

Garden-House  (2  Kings  ix.  27).  See  En- 
gannim. 

Gareb  (leprous?).  Hill  near  Jerusalem  (Jer. 
xxxi.  39). 

Gath  [urine-press),  Tell  es-S.Ifi  ?  One  of  the 
five  royal  Philistine  cities  (Josh.  xi.  22  ;  xiii. 
3 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  14 ;  xvii.  52 ;  2  Sam.  i.  20)  ; 
whither  the  ark  was  taken  (1  Sam.  v.  8  ;  vi. 
17) ;  native  place  of  Goliath  and  other 
giants  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4,  23  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  18- 
22 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  5-8) ;  David's  asylum  from 
Saul,  and  where  he  pretended  to  be  mad 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15;  xxvii.  2-7,  11  ;  Psalm 
Ivi.)  ;  taken  by  David  after  he  became 
king  (2  Sam.  viii.  1  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  1)  ;  home 
of  Ittai  and  600  men  who  followed  David  at 
the  time  of  Absalom's  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv. 
18-22) ;  whither  Shimei  went  to  fetch  his 
servants  (1  Kings  ii.  39-41);  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  8);  taken  by  Hazael, 
king  of  Syria,  from  Jehoash  (2  Kings  xii.  17  ; 
Amos  vi.  2) ;  recovered  from  Benhadad  11., 
his  successor  (2  Kings  xiii.  25) ;  again  sub- 
dued, possibly  after  revolt,  by  Uzziah  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  6).  I  v.  18  N. 

Gath-hepher,  or  Gittah-hepher  [wine-press 
of  the  well),  el-Mesh-hed.  Town  on  the 
border  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13) ;  birth- 
place of  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv.  25). 

iv.  19  L. 

Gath-rimmon  (Gath  of  the  pomegranate).  1. 
Town  of  Dan  assigned  to  the  Kohathites 
(Josh.  xix.  45  ;  xxi.  24 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  69). 

2.  Town  of  western  half  of  Manasseh, 
assigned  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  25) ; 
elsewhere  called  Bileam  or  Ibleam,  q.v. 

IV.  19  M. 

Gaza  or  Azzah  {strong),  GhOzzeh.  Strong 
fortress,  on  the  s.  boundary  of  Philistia,  on 
the  road  of  communication  between  Egypt 
and  Syria  (Acts  viii.  26),  and  to  the  Egyp- 
tians the  key  of  Palestine  ;  hence  of  con- 
siderable military  and  commercial  import- 
ance. Border  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Gen. 
x.  19 ;  Deut.  ii.  23) ;  who  were  smitten  by 
Joshua  as  far  as  G.,  but  not  utterly  subdued 
(Josh.  x.  41;  xi.  22;  xiii.  3).  Allotted  to 
Judah.  and  taken  by  them  (Josh.  xv.  47 ; 
Judges  i.  18) ;  also  included  in  the  portion 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vii.  28) ;  recovered  by 
the  Philistines  (Judges  iii.  3  ;  vi.  4  ;  1  Sam. 
vi.  17) ;  scene  of  Samson's  exploit  in  carry- 
ing away  the  gate  of  the  city,  of  his  im- 
prisonment, and  of  his  destruction  of  the 
temple  of  Dagon  (Judges  xvi.  1-3,  21-30). 
Under  the  rule  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  24) ; 
but,  with  other  cities,  probably  recovered 
by  the  Philistines  (2  Kings  xviii.  8).  Smitten 
by  the  Egyptians,  probably  under  Pharaoh 
Necho  (Jer.  xlvii.  1).  Denounced  by  pro- 
phets (Jer.  xxv.  20;  xlvii.  1,  5;  Amos  i.  6, 
7 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  5). 


Gazer  (a  Sam.  v.  25;  i  Chron.  xiv.  16).  Same 
as  Gezer,  q.v.  VI.  18  N. 

Geba,  or  Gaba  [hill),  Jeba.  6  miles  n.  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  ridge  on 
the  s.  edge  of  Wady  es-Suweinit,  which 
separates  it  from  Michmash(i  Sam.  xiv.  5); 
and  commanding  the  pass.  Town  of  Ben- 
jamin on  the  N.  boundary  of  the  tribe  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (Josh,  xviii.  24  ;  1 
Sam.  xiii.  16  ;  2  Sam.  v.  25  ;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
8  ;  1  Chron.  viii.  6)  ;  assigned  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  17  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  60) ;  scene  of 
conflict  between  the  Philistines  and  Jona- 
than (1  Sam.  xiii.  3);  and  of  victory  of 
David  over  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  v.  25). 
Fortified  by  Asa  (1  Kings  xv.  22  ;  2  Chron. 
xvi.  6) ;  occupied  by  the  Assyrian  army 
on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  (Isaiah  x.  29), 
and  by  some  who  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity (Ezra  ii.  26  ;  Neh.  vii.  30  ;  xi.  31  ; 
xii.  29).  Probably  the  same  as  Gibeah-in- 
the-field  (Judges  xx.  31). 

vi.  19  N  ;  xv.  7  B. 
Gebal  {boundary).  1.  JEBEIL.  Town  on  coast 
of  Phoenicia  ;  unconquered  by  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  xiii.  5) ;  inhabitants  (Giblites)  famed 
as  masons  and  shipwrights  (1  Kings  v.  18; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  9).  VII.  17  H. 

2.  (Psalm  lxxxiii.  7).   Probably  in  Edom. 

vii.  17  Q. 

Gebim  (ditches).  Town  of  Ephraim  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  (Isaiah  x. 
3I).  xvi. 

Geder  (wall).  Royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  in 
'  the  south  '  (Josh.  xii.  13). 

Gederah  (fence  or  sheepcote).  1.  Town  in 
lowlands  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36  ;  1  Chron. 

xxvii.  28). 

2.  Jedireh,  N.w.  of  Jerusalem  ;  town  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  xii.  4).  XV.  6  B. 

Gederoth  (fences  or  sheepcotes),  Katrah  ? 
Town  in  lowlands  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41)  ; 
taken  by  the  Philistines  from  Ahaz  (2  Chron. 

xxviii.  18).  iv.  18  N. 

Gederothaim  [two  fences  or  sheepcotes).  Town 
in  lowlands  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36). 

Gedor  (fencing).  1.  Jedur.  Town  in  moun- 
tains of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  58).  iv.  19  n. 

2.  Place  taken  by  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv. 
39) ;  perhaps  same  as  Gerar,  q.v. 

3.  Probably  same  as  Gederah  2  (1  Chron. 
xii.  7). 

Geharashim.    See  Charashim. 

Geliloth  (circles).  Landmark  in  s.  boundary 
of  Ephraim  (Josh,  xviii.  17) ;  probably  same 
as  Gilgal  (Josh.  xv.  7),  q.v.  iv.  19  N. 

Gennesaret.  See  Chinnereth.  '  Land  of 
Gennesaret '  (Matt.  xiv.  34  ;  Mark  vi.  53),  is 
rendered  in  R.v.,'land  unto  Gennesaret.' 
The  region  indicated  was  probably  the  plain 
at  the  N.w.  corner  of  the  lake. 

Gerar  (lodging  place),  Umm  Jerrar.  Town 
and  district  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
s.  of  Gaza  (Gen.  x.  19)  and  Eeersheba,  resi- 
dence of  Abimelech  ;  of  Abraham  after  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xx.  1,2);  and 
of  Isaac  when  there  was  a  famine  in  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxvi.  1-26) ;  spoiled  by  Asa  in  his 
overthrow  and  pursuit  of  the  Ethiopians 
under  Zerah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  13,  14). 

11.  6.  D. 

Gergesa.  '  Land  of  the  Gergesenes,'  men- 
tioned Matt.  viii.  28,  a. v.  A  city  giving  the 
name  said  to  have  anciently  been  e.  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias.  Name  probably  taken 
from  the  tribe  of  the  Girgashites.  But  the 
r.v.  in  this  passage  reads  'Gadarenes.' 
See  Gadara. 

Gerizim  (waste  land),  Jebel  et-Tor.  Moun- 
tain, 2,849  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  s. 
of  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Shechem, 


opposite  Ebal ;  scene  of  reading  the  bless- 
ings and  curses  when  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan  (Deut.  xi.  29  ;  xxvii.  12  ;  Josh.  viii. 
33)  !  °f  Jotham's  parable  to  the  men  of 
Shechem  (Judges  ix.  7);  site  of  Samaritan 
temple  (John  iv.  20)  and  worship  to  the 
present  day.         iv.,  VI.,  XII.,  xviii.  19  m. 

Geshur  (bridge).  Small  kingdom  E.  of  the  Jor- 
dan, s.  of  Mount  Hermon,  N.  of  Bashan 
(Josh.  xii.  5) ;  taken  by  Jair,  son  of  Manas- 
seh (Deut.  iii.  14  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  23),  but  in- 
habitants not  expelled  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  11,  13). 
Under  the  government  of  Talmai,  whose 
daughter  was  married  by  David,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  iii.  3) ;  Ab- 
salom's asylum  after  killing  his  brother 
Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37,  38  ;  xiv.  23,  32  ;  xv. 
8).  vi.  21  K. 

Gethsemane  (oil-press).  Garden  just  outside 
Jerusalem,  across  the  Kedron,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  the  frequent  resort 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  scene  of  His  agony 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30,  36  ;  Mark  xiv.  26,  32  ;  Luke 
xxii.  39;  John  xviii.  1,  2).  XIV. 

Gezer  (steep),  Tell  Jezer,  near  Jaffa.  En- 
graved on  the  rock  have  been  found  what 
appear  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  city,  with  the  name.  Royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites  taken  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  33; 

xii.  12);  in  the  s.  boundary  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  3  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  28)  ;  assigned  to 
the  Kohathites,  and  made  a  city  of  refuge  ; 
inhabitants  not  expelled  (Josh.  xvi.  10  ;  xxi. 
21 ;  Judges  i.  29  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  67) ;  limit  of 
David's  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  v. 
25  ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  16)  ;  reputed  scene  of  sub- 
sequent conflict  between  Israelites  and 
Philistines,  but  probably  Gob  or  Gath  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  18,  19  ;  1  Chron.  xx.  4) ;  taken 
and  burnt  by  Pharaoh,  given  to  his  daughter 
the  wife  of  Solomon,  and  rebuilt  by  him 
(i  Kings  ix.  15-17).  IV.,  VI.  18  M. 

Giah  (fountain-head  ?).  Place  near  which  Joab 
and  Abishai  pursued  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 

Gibbar  (Ezra  ii.  20).  Same  as  Gibeon  (Neh. 
vii.  25),  q.v. 

Gibbethon  (height),  Kibbieh.  Philistine  town 
allotted  to  Dan ;  assigned  to  Kohathites 
(Josh.  xix.  44  ;  xxi.  23) ;  recovered  by  Philis- 
tines and  besieged  by  Nadab,  king  of  Israel 
(1  Kings  xv.  27  ;  xvi.  15,  17).         iv.  18  m. 

Gibeah  (hill).  1.  Jeb'a.  Town  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57).  iv. 

2.  jEBi'A?  on  the  s.  brink  of  the  Mich- 
mash  valley.  Residence  of  Abinadab,  with 
whom  the  ark  remained  20  years  after  it 
had  been  restored  by  the  Philistines  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1,  2  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4).  See 
Gibeath.  xv.  5  g. 

3.  Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  Scene  of  wrong, 
which  led  to  the  almost  entire  extirpation 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judges  xix.,  xx.)  ; 
home  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  26  ;  xi.  4  ;  xiii.  2, 
15;  xiv.  2,  16;  xv.  34;  xxii.  6;  xxiii.  19; 
xxvi.  1) ;  whence  Jonathan  set  out  to  dis- 
lodge the  Philistines  from  Geba  (1  Sam. 

xiii.  2,  3);  where  Saul's  seven  sons  were 
hung  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1-9) ;  home  of  three  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ;  1 
Chron.  xi.  31 ;  xii.  3) ;  of  Uriel  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  2) ;  occupied  by  the  Assyrian  army  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem  (Isaiah  x.  29) ;  seat 
of  idolatry  (Hosea  v.  8  ;  ix.  9;  x.  9). 

VI.  19  N  ;  xv.  6  c. 

4.  Gibeah  in  the  field  (Judges  xx.  31). 
Probably  the  same  as  Geba. 

5.  Gibeah,  compounded  with  other  names : 
(a)  hill  of  the  foreskins  (Josh.  v.  3) :  {b)  hill 
of  Phinehas,  where  Eleazar  was  buried  (Josh, 
xxiv.  33),' Awertah  ;  (c)  hill  of  Moreh,  where 
the  Midianites  were  encamped  when  at- 
tacked by  Gideon  (Judges  vii.  1) ;  (d)  hill  of 
God,  on  the  route  taken  by  Saul  after  his 
anointing  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  5) ;  (e)  hill 
of  Hachilah,  one  of  David's  hiding-places 
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(1  Sam.  xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1)  ;  (/)  hill  of 
Aramah,  limit  of  Joab  and  Abishai's  pur- 
suit of  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  24)  ;  (g)  hill  Gareb, 
boundary  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxi.  39). 

Gibeath  (hill).  Town  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
28) ;  same  as  Gibeah  2.  xv.  5  c. 

Gibeon  (belonging  to  a  hill),  el-Jib.  5  miles 
N.vv.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  top  of  a  low, 
isolated,  oblong  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
upland  plain,  the  '  land  of  Benjamin.' 
Chief  city  of  the  Hivites  ;  inhabitants  made 
a  league  with  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  3-17)  ;  con- 
sequently assaulted  by  Canaanite  kings,  but 
relieved  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x.)  ;  allotted  to 
Benjamin  and  assigned  to  the  priests  (Josh, 
xviii.  25 ;  xxi.  17) ;  scene  of  encounter  be- 
tween the  men  of  David  and  of  Ishbosheth 
under  Joab  and  Abner,  and  of  Asahel's 
death  (2  Sam.  ii.  12-17,  24 1  m-  3°)  i  01 
Amasa's  death  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  5-10) ; 
and  of  Joab's  death  by  Benaiah  (1  Kings  ii. 
28-34).  Site  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation under  David  and  Solomon  (1 
Chron.  xvi.  39;  xxi.  29;  2  Chron.  i.  3,  13), 
the  ark  being  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  i.  4)  ; 
visited  in  state  by  Solomon  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  (1  Kings  iii.  4-15; 
ix.  2;  2  Chron  i.  3-13);  and  again  for  the 
removal  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture 
to  the  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  4);  occupied 
apparently  by  some  of  the  staff  attached  to 
the  tabernacle  (1  Chron.  viii.  29;  ix.  35), 
and  by  some  who  returned  from  captivity 
(Ezra  ii.  20;  Neh.  iii.  7;  vii.  25).  Residence 
of  Hananiah,  the  false  prophet  (Jer.  xxviii. 

I)  ;  scene  of  recovery  of  Ishmael's  captives 
by  Johanan  (Jer.  xli.  12,  16). 

11.  7  G  ;  iv.  19  n  ;  xv.  6  b. 

Gidom  (cutting  down).  Limit  of  pursuit  of 
the  Benjamites  after  the  battle  of  Gibeah 
(Judges  xx.  45). 

Gihon  (stream).  1.  One  of  the  rivers  of  Para- 
dise (Gen.  ii.  13).  Some  identify  it  with  the 
Nile.    See  Pison.  1.  8  d. 

2.  Place  where  Solomon  was  anointed 
and  proclaimed  king  (1  Kings  i.  33,  38,  45) ; 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  E.  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14)  ;  where  was  a  spring 
whose  waters  were  diverted  into  the  city  of 
David  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian 
army  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  30).  xv.  6  c. 

Gilboa  (bubbling  fountain),  Jelbon.  Mountain 
range  where  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  de- 
feated and  slain  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4;  xxxi.  1,  8;  2  Sam.  i.  6,  21;  xxi. 
12  ;  1  Chron.  x.  i,  8).  VI.  19  M. 

Gilead  (hard  rocky  region).  1.  Mountainous 
stretch  of  country,  bounded  on  the  w.  by 
the  Jordan  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7;  2  Kings  x.  33), 
on  the  N.  by  the  Hieromax  and  Bashan,  on 
the  e.  by  the  high  plateau  of  Arabia,  on  the 
s.  by  the  Arnon  and  the  land  of  the  Am- 
monites (Deut.  iii.  10;  Josh.  xiii.  9-11,  25). 
Originally  G.  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
two  divisions  lying  N.  and  S.  of  the  Jabbok 
(Josh  xii.  2,  5),  while  farther  s.  lay  the  land 
of  Jazer  (Numb.  xxi.  32  ;  xxxii.  1),  the  plain 
of  Medeba  (Josh.  xiii.  9),  or  the  Mishor,  the 
land  of  the  plain  (Deut.  iv.  43).  Mishor 
(plain,  table-land)  is  a  geographical  term 
uniformly  referring  to  the  highlands  of  S. 
Gilead  (Deut.  iii.  10) ;  iv.  43  ;  Josh.  xiii.  9, 
16,  17,  21  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  21).  G.  occasionally 
used  for  the  whole  region  on  the  E.  of  the 
Jordan  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1 ;  Josh.  xxii.  9 ;  Judges 
xx.  1).  Country  hilly,  richly  wooded,  pic- 
turesque ;  affording  rich  pasturage  (Numb, 
xxxii.  1) ;  producing  spices  and  aromatic 
gums  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25  ;  Jer.  viii.  22  ;  xlvi. 

II)  .  Site  of  Jacob's  encampment  when 
overtaken  by  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  21,  25) ; 
taken  by  the  Israelites  (Numb.  xxi.  24,  25, 
32-35  ;  Deut.  ii.  32-36  ;  iii.  1-10) ;  given  to 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Numb,  xxxii.  33  ;  Deut.  iii.  12-17;  xxix.  7, 
8;  Josh.  xii.  6;  xiii.  8;  xxii.  4),  who  re- 
mained nomadic  and  warlike  (Gen.  xlix. 


19;  Josh.  xvii.  1) ;  home  of  Jair  (Judges  x. 
3);  of  Jephthah  (Judges  xi.  1,  7-11);  of 
Elijah  (1  Kings  xvii.  1) ;  refuge  of  Israelites 
from  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7)  ;  of  Saul's 
sons  (2  Sam.  ii.  8,  9)  ;  of  David  when  flee- 
ing from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24) ;  whither 
he  was  followed  by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
26).  Taken  by  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  in 
the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  x.  33).      II.  7  f. 

2.  A  mountain  w.  of  Jordan,  near  Jezreel 
(Judges  vii.  3),  probably  Gilboa.     VI.  19  M. 

Gilgal  (rolling,  or  rolling  away).  1.  Mounds 
called  JlLjf'LlA,  ij  mile  from  er-Riha 
(Jericho).  Site  of  first  Israelite  encamp- 
ment after  crossing  the  Jordan,  where  the 
12  stones  taken  from  the  river  were  set  up, 
where  those  born  in  the  wilderness  were 
circumcised,  where  the  first  passover  kept 
in  the  land  was  observed,  and  where  an 
encampment  remained  during  the  early 
period  of  the  conquest  (Josh.  iv.  19,  20;  v. 
9,  10 ;  ix.  6 ;  x.  6-43  ;  xiv.  6) ;  visited  by 
Samuel  as  judge  (1  Sam.  vii.  16);  where 
offerings  were  presented  to  Jehovah  (1  Sam. 

x.  8;  xi.  14,  15;  xiii.  4-15;  xv.  12,  21); 
where  Saul  was  proclaimed  king  (1  Sam. 

xi.  14,  15) ;  where  Agag  the  Amalekite  was 
killed  (1  Sam.  xv.  33);  whither  the  men  of 
Judah  came  to  welcome  David  on  his  return 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xix.  15,  40) ;  apparently  the  seat  of 
idolatrous  worship  (Hosea  iv.  15;  ix.  15; 

xii.  11;  Amos  iv.  4;  v.  5);  occupied  after 
the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xii.  29). 

iv.  19  N. 

2.  Jiljilia.  Town  6  miles  N.  of  Bethel, 
whence  Elijah  and  Elisha  set  out  before 
the  translation  of  the  former,  and  whither 
Elisha  returned  (2  Kings  ii.  1  ;  iv.  38). 

vi.  18  M. 

3.  Jilji'  lieh,  N.  of  Antipatris  ;  perhaps 
site  of  the  royal  Canaanite  city  taken  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23).  iv.  18  m. 

4.  Landmark  in  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah, 
called  also  Geliloth,  probably  the  same  as 
Gilgal  1  (Josh.  xv.  7;  xviii.  17). 

Giloh  (exile),  Jala?  Town  in  highlands  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51);  the  home  of  Ahitho- 
phel  (2  Sam.  xv.  12  ;  xxiii.  34). 

iv.  19  N  ;  xv.  4  E. 

Gimzo  (sycamore  plantation),  Jimzu.  Town 
in  n.w.  of  Judah  taken  by  the  Philistines  in 
time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).   vi.  18  N. 

Gittah-hepher  (wine-press  of  the  well),  el- 
Mesh-hed  (Josh.  xix.  13).  Same  as  Gath- 
hepher,  q.v.  iv.  19  l. 

Gittaim  (two  wine-presses).  Town  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  refuge  of  Beerothites  (2  Sam.  iv.  3) ; 
inhabited  by  Benjamites  after  their  return 
from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  33). 

Goath  (place  of  lowing).  Place  near  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  xxxi.  39). 

Gob  (cistern).  Scene  of  conflict  between 
David's  forces  and  the  Philistines  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18,  19) ;  elsewhere  Gezer,  q.v. 

VI.  18  N. 

Golan  (place  of  exile).  Town  in  Bashan,  al- 
lotted to  E.  half-tribe  of  Manasseh ;  assigned 
to  the  Gershonites,  and  appointed  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  refuge  (Deut.  iv.  43  ;  Josh, 
xxi.  27  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  71  ;  Josh.  xx.  8). 

iv.  20  L. 

Golgotha  (skull).  Hill  of ;  Jeremiah's 
Grotto.    Place  outside  the  gate  (Hebrews 

xiii.  12),  but  close  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
(John  xix.  20),  where  our  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied (Matt,  xxvii.  33;  Mark  xv.  22;  John 
xix.  17).    See  Calvary.  XIV. 

Gomorrah,  or  Gomorrha  (submersion).  One 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  x.  19  ;  xiii. 
10)  which  opposed  the  invasion  of  Chedor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2-11),  destroyed  by  fire 
and  brimstone  (Gen.  xix.  24,  28) ;  wicked- 


ness made  proverbial  (Gen.  xviii.  20;  Deut. 
xxix.  23;  xxxii.  32;  Isaiah  i.  9,  10;  Jer. 
xxiii.  14;  xlix.  18;  Rom.  ix.  29);  fate  a 
warning  against  sin  (Deut.  xxix.  23;  Matt, 
x.  15;  Mark  vi.  11;  2  Peter  ii.  6;  Jude  7); 
precedent  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
(Isaiah  xiii.  19;  Jer.  1.  40);  of  Edom  (Jer. 
xlix.  18);  of  Moab  (Zeph.  ii.  9);  of  Israel 
(Amos  iv.  n). 

Goshen  (frontier).  1.  Fertile  district  on  the 
e.  border  of  Lower  Egypt,  affording  abun- 
dant pasturage ;  where  Jacob  and  his  family 
settled,  and  where  their  descendants  re- 
mained till  the  Exodus  (Gen.  xlv.  10;  xlvi. 
28-34;  xlvii.  i-6,  27;  1.  8;  Exodus  viii.  22; 
ix.  26).  in.  14  Q. 

2.  District  in  s.  Palestine  taken  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  x.  41  ;  xi.  16). 

3.  Lekiyah  ?    Town  in  the  highlands  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51).  iv.  18  o. 

Gozan  (refuge).  District  to  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians 
(2  Kings  xvii.  6;  xviii.  11;  xix.  12;  1  Chron. 
v.  26;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  12);  probably  that 
watered  by  the  Habor  (Khabour),  which 
flows  through  Mesopotamia  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, vn.  24  F, 

Grecia,  or  Greece.  Country  in  s.e.  of  Europe, 
but  little  known  to  the  Hebrews ;  referred 
to  in  early  Scriptures  under  the  titles 
'Javan,'  '  Chittim,'  etc.  Inhabitants  pur- 
chased Israelites  as  slaves  (Joel  iii.  6;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  13) ;  extension  of  empire  foretold 
(Daniel  viii.  21 ;  x.  20;  xi.  2);  and  opposition 
by  Jews  (Zech.  ix.  13) ;  sphere  of  labours 
of  apostles  and  evangelists  (Acts  xx.  2). 
See  Achaia,  Macedonia.         xvii.  9  d. 

Gudgodah.  Site  of  Israelite  encampment 
(Deut.  x.  7);  probably  same  as  Hor  Ha- 
gidgad  (Numb,  xxxiii.  32,  33).         m.  19  R. 

Gur  (sojourning),  Kefr  Kud  ?  Ascent  from 
the  plain  of  Jezreel  where  Ahaziah  was 
wounded  when  fleeing  from  Jehu  (2  Kings 
ix.  27). 

Gur-Baal  (sojourning  of  Baal).  Residence  of 
Arabians  attacked  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
7)- 
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Habor  (junction),  Khabour.  River  watering 
the  district  to  which  Israelites  were  carried 
captive  by  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xvii.  6; 
xviii.  11 ;  1  Chron.  v.  26);  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  flows  into 
the  Euphrates.  VII.  24  H. 

Hachilah  (dark-coloured),  Dhahret  el-Ko- 
lah  ?  Hill  near  Ziph,  where  David  hid 
himself  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19  ;  xxvi. 
1-3)-  vi.  19  o. 

Hadad-Rimmon  (from  names  of  two  idols), 
Rummaneh,  near  Lejjun.  Place  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddo  ;  scene  of  lamentation, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  king  Josiah  (Zech.  xii.  11).         iv.  19  l. 

Hadashah  (neiv  city,  comp.  Neapolis).  Town 
in  lowlands  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  37).  Pos- 
sibly Adasa. 

Hadattah  (new-built).  Town  in  extreme  s. 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25) ;  should  be  read 
Hazor-Hadattah,  New  Hazor. 

Hadid  (peaked),  Haditheh.  Town  occupied 
after  the  return  from  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  33  J 
Neh.  vii.  37;  xi.  34).    Same  as  Adithaim. 

vi.  18  N. 

Hadrach  (enclosure).  District  of  Syria,  near 
Damascus  (Zech.  ix.  1). 

Hai  (Gen.  xii.  8;  xiii.  3,  A. v.).  Same  as  Ai,  q.v. 

Ci 
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Halah.  Perhaps  represented  by  Gla,  a  large 
mound  on  the  Upper  Khabour.  Town  or 
district  to  which  some  of  the  Israelites  were 
carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings 
xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  11;  1  Chron.  v.  26). 

vii.  27  H. 

Halak  [bold  mountain).  Southern  limit  of 
Joshua's  conquests  (Josh.  xi.  17;  xii.  7); 
perhaps  the  Scorpion  Cliffs,  s.  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  ill.  17  Q. 

Halhul  (earthquake),  HOlhCl.  4  miles  N.  of 
Hebron.  Town  in  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  5S).  IV.  19  N. 

Hali  (ornament).  Boundary  town  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25).  iv.  19  k. 

Ham  [hot).  1.  Site  of  victory  of  Chedor- 
laomer  and  his  allies  over  the  Luzim  (Gen. 
xiv.  5).  II.  7  G. 

3.  Original  residence  of  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  Gedor,  who  were  destroyed  by 
the  Simeonites  (1  Chron.  iv.  40). 

3.  Poetical  designation  of  Egypt  (Psalm 
lxxviii.  51  ;  cv.  23,  27;  cvi.  22). 

Hamath  (fortress),  Hama.  City  and  king- 
dom of  Upper  Syria,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes;  the  '  entering  in'  being  at  the  n. 
extremity  of  Lebanon,  in  the  opening  be- 
tween that  mountain  and  the  range  of 
Bargylus  on  the  N. ;  limit  of  territory  as- 
signed to  the  Israelites  (Numb.  xiii.  21  ; 
xxxiv.  S ;  Josh.  xiii.  5 ;  Judges  iii.  3 ;  1  Chron. 

xiii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  17,  20 ;  xlviii.  1), 
although  the  actual  possession  fell  far  short. 
King  Toi  congratulated  David  on  his  victory 
over  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  9 ; 
1  Chron.  xviii.  3,  9).  Under  the  dominion 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  65 ;  2  Chron.  vii. 
8 ;  viii.  4) ;  recovered  by  Jeroboam  (2  Kings 

xiv.  25,  28 ;  Amos  vi.  2,  14) ;  taken  by  the 
Assyrians  and  colonised  by  them  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24,  30;  xviii.  34;  xix.  13;  xxiii.  33; 
xxv.  21;  Isaiah  x.  9;  xi.  n;xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii. 
13) ;  and  by  the  Chaldeans  in  time  of  Zede- 
kiah  (Jer.  xxxix.  5  ;  xlix.  23 ;  Hi.  9,  27). 

vii.  21  H. 

Hamath-Zobah  (fortress  of  Zobah).  Town 
taken  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  3). 

VII.  21  H. 

Hammath  (hot  springs),  Hummam  Ibrahim 
Basha.  Fenced  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
35) ;  1  mile  s.  of  Tiberias,  still  the  site  of 
hot  sulphur  springs.  Probably  same  as 
Hammoth-Dor  (Josh.  xxi.  32)  and  Hammon 
(1  Chron.  vi.  76).  iv.  20  l. 

Hammon  (hot  bath),  'Ain  HamCl.  1.  Town 
of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28).  iv.  19  k. 

2.  Town  of  Naphtali  assigned  to  the  Ger- 
shonites  (1  Chron.  vi.  76);  probably  same 
as  Hammath  (Josh.  xix.  35).  vi.  20  L. 

Hammoth-Dor  (hot  springs  of  Dor  ?).  Town 
of  Naphtali,  assigned  to  the  Gershonites 
(Josh.  xxi.  32) ;  probably  same  as  Hammath 
(Josh.  xix.  35).  iv.  20  L. 

Hamonah  (multitude)  (Ezek.  xxxix.  16). 

Hamon-Gog  (Gog's  multitude).  Burial-place 
of  Gog  and  his  forces  (Ezek.  xxxix.  11,  15). 

Hananeel,  or  Hananel  (the  grace  of  God). 
Tower  in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1 ; 
xii.  39 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  38  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  See 
page  49- 

Hanes.  Egyptian  city  near  Zoan  (Isaiah  xxx. 
4).    Perhaps  same  as  Tahpanhes,  q.v. 

ill.  15  Q. 

Hannathon,  Kefr  'Anan.  n.e.  frontier  town 
of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  14).  iv.  19  l. 

Haphraim,  or  Hapharaim  (two  wells),  Far- 
rIyeh.  2  miles  W.  of  Shunem.  Town  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  19).  iv.  19  l. 

Hara  (lofty  ?).  Town  or  district  to  which  the 
Assyrians  carried  away  some  of  the  Israel- 
ites'^ Chron.  v.  26).    Same  as  Haran,  q.v. 

vii.  27  M. 


Haradah  (place  of  terror).  Site  of  Israelite 
encampment  (Numb,  xxxiii.  24,  25). 

Haran  (mountaineer).  Harran,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Euphrates.  Town  of  Padan-aram, 
whither  Abram  migrated  from  Ur,  and 
where  Terah  died  (Gen.  xi.  31,  32);  whence 
he  went  to  Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  4,  5) ;  where 
Laban  lived  when  Jacob  went  to  him  (Gen. 
xxvii.  43;  xxviii.  10;  xxix.  4);  subject  to 
the  Assyrians  (Isaiah  xxxvii.  12) ;  Tyrian 
mart  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23).  Same  as  Charran 
(Acts  vii.  2,  4) ;  called  also  city  of  Nahor, 
whence  Rebekah  was  fetched  to  be  the  wife 
of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  10).     1.  7  D  ;  VII.  23  F. 

Hareth,  or  Hereth  (cutting),  Kharas ?  On 
Wady  Arneba  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Etah.  Place  in  s.  of  Judah  whither  David 
fled  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5). 

Harim.  Town  whose  inhabitants  returned 
from  captivity  (Neh.  vii.  35). 

Har-magedon.    See  Armageddon. 

Harod  (trembling),  'Ain  Jalud ?  near  Jezreel. 
Spring  where  Gideon  and  his  army  en- 
camped before  attacking  the  Midianites 
(Judges  vii.  1) ;  perhaps  same  as  the  foun- 
tain of  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).      vi.  19  l. 

Harosheth  (ivood-carving),  el-Harathiyeh. 
City  in  N.  of  Canaan  ;  residence  of  Sisera, 
captain  of  the  host  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 
whither  his  forces  were  pursued  after  the 
victory  of  Barak  (Judges  iv.  2,  13,  16). 

vi.  19  L. 

Hashmonah  (fertile  soil).  Site  of  Israelite 
encampment,  near  Mount   Hor  (Numb. 

xxxiii.  29,  30).  Probably  same  as  Heshmon. 

Hauran  (cavernous),  Hauran.  District  on 
N.E.  boundary  of  the  Promised  Land  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  16,  18).  vi.  21  l. 

Havilah  (circuit?).  1.  Land  compassed  by 
the  Pison  after  leaving  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  11). 

1.  8  c. 

2.  Border  land  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen. 
xxv.  18) ;  scene  of  Saul's  war  against  the 
Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  1.  8  F. 

Havoth-jair,  or  Havvoth-jair  (villages  of 
Jair).  Group  of  villages  on  the  E.  of  Jordan, 
in  Gilead  or  Bashan,  taken  by  Jair,  son  of 
Manasseh  (Numb,  xxxii.  41  ;  Deut.  iii.  14 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  30 ;  Judges  x.  4  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  23) ; 
part  of  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  Kings  iv.  13).  vi.  21  L. 

Hazar-addar  (village  of  beauty).  Landmark 
in  the  s.  boundary  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  4) ;  same  as  Adar,  q.v. 

Hazar-enan,  or  Hazar-enon  (village  of 
springs),  Kuryetein  ?  Landmark  in  the 
n.e.  boundary  of  the  Promised  Land  (Numb. 

xxxiv.  9,  10;  Ezek  xlvii.  17;  xlviii.  1). 

Hazar-gaddah  (fold  of  the  kid).  Town  in 
extreme  s.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27). 

Hazar-hatticon  (middle  village).  Place  in  N. 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  16).  Perhaps  same  as  Ziphron  (Numb, 
xxxiv.  9). 

Hazarmaveth  (village  of  death),  Hadra- 
maut  ?  In  s.E.  of  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  26  ;  1 
Chron.  i.  20).  I.  8  F. 

Hazar-shual  (jackal  enclosure).  Town  in 
south  of  Judah,  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh, 
xv.  28  ;  xix.  3 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  28) ;  re-occupied 
after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  27). 

iv.  18  N. 

Hazar-susah  and  Hazar-susim  (village  of 
horses),  SusfN  ?  Town  in  extreme  s.  of 
Judah,  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  5 ;  1 
Chron.  iv.  31).  iv.  17  o. 

Hazazon-tamar  (2  Chron.  xx.  2).  Same  as 
Hazezon-tamar,  q.v.  II.  7  G. 


Hazerim  (villages).  Settlement  of  Avim  in 
s.vv.  of  Palestine  (Deut.  ii.  23,  r.v.  villages). 

Hazeroth  (villages),  'Ain  Hudherah.  Site 
of  Israelite  encampment,  where  Miriam 
was  stricken  with  leprosy  (Numb.  xi.  35  ; 
xii.  16;  xxxiii.  17;  Deut.  i.  1). 

Hazezon  -  tamar    and    Hazazon  -  tamar 

(pruning  of  palm  trees).  Ancient  name 
of  Engedi,  on  the  w.  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
residence  of  Amorites  vanquished  by  Che- 
dorlaomer  and  his  allies  (Gen.  xiv.  7) ;  site 
of  encampment  of  allies  who  invaded 
Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chron.  xx.  2).  Perhaps  '  the  city  of  palm 
trees,'  from  whence  the  Kenites  migrated 
to  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Judges  i.  16). 

11.  7  G. 

Hazor  (castle).  1.  Near  Jebel  Hadireh. 
Principal  royal  Canaanite  city  near  Lake 
Merom,  taken  by  Joshua ;  allotted  to 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xi.  1,  10-13  ;  xii.  19  ;  xix. 
36)  ;  oppressed  the  Israelites,  but  van- 
quished by  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judges  iv. 
2,  17  ;  1  Sam.  xii.  9)  ;  rebuilt  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ix.  15) ;  inhabitants  carried  cap- 
tive to  Assyria  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Kings 
xv.  29) ;  denounced  by  prophet  (Jer.  xlix. 
28,  3°-33)-  iv.  19  K. 

2,  3,  4.  Hazor,  Hazor-hadattah  (New 
Hazor),  '  Hezron  which  is  Hazor.'  Towns 
in  extreme  s.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23,  25). 
See  Kerioth-Hezron.  iv.  19  o. 

5.  Hazzur.  Town  occupied  by  Ben- 
jamites  after  their  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  33).  xv.  6  c. 

Hebron  (confederation).  1.  el-KhDlil  (the 
friend).  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
the  world  (Gen.  xiii.  18;  Numb.  xiii.  22) ; 
originally  called  Mamre  (q.v.)  ;  also  Kir- 
jath-Arba  (q.v.).  Situated  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xx.  7),  18  miles  s. 
of  Jerusalem,  in  a  deep  narrow  valley 
running  southward,  perhaps  the  valley  of 
Eshcol  (Numb.  xiii.  23) ;  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  covered  by  a  mosque,  is  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  valley,  '  before  Mamre.'  It 
therefore  probably  lay  on  the  w.  side  ;  lies 
now  on  both  sides.  Favourite  abode  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xiii.  18 ; 
xviii.  1  ;  xxxv.  27 ;  xxxvii.  r4) ;  site  of  the 
family  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii.  ;  xxv.  9 ;  xlix.  29- 
31  ;  1.  13).  Taken  by  Joshua  from  the 
Canaanites  and  given  to  Caleb  (Josh.  x. 
3-39;  xi.  21;  xii.  10;  xiv.  6-15;  xv.  13, 
14  ;  Judges  i.  20)  ;  allotted  to  Judah  and  to 
the  priests  and  Kohathites,  and  made  a 
city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xv.  54  ;  xx.  7 ;  xxi. 
n-13;  Judges  i.  10;  1  Chron.  vi.  55-57); 
one  of  David's  haunts  when  fleeing  from 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx.  31) ;  where  David  reigned 
over  Judah  for  7J  years,  and  was  anointed 
king  over  all  Israel  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-4,  11,  32  ; 
iii.  2,  5,  19-32;  v.  1-13;  1  Kings  ii.  11; 
1  Chron.  iii.  1,  4  ;  xi.  1,  3 ;  xii.  23,  38 ;  xxix. 
27) ;  burial-place  of  Abner  and  of  the  head 
of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iii.  32  ;  iv.  1,  8,  12); 
scene  of  exposure  of  the  assassins  of 
Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  12) ;  seat  of  Absa- 
lom's rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  7-10) ;  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  10) ;  occupied 
by  Jews  on  their  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  25).  11.  7  g  ;  iv.  19  n 

2.  Boundary  town  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
28,  r.v.  '  Ebron ') ;  probably  same  as 
Abdon  (q.v.). 

Helam  (fortress).  Scene  of  defeat  of  Syrian 
forces  by  David,  E.  of  Jordan,  w.  of  Euph- 
rates (2  Sam.  x.  16,  17). 

Helbah  (fatness).  Town  of  Asher,  from  which 
Canaanites  were  Hot  expelled  (Judges  i.  31). 

Helbon  (fertility).  Wine-producing  neigh- 
bourhood ;  perhaps  represented  by  Hel- 
bon, a  village  in  a  wild  glen  high  up  in 
Anti-Lebanon,  near  Damascus  (Ezek.  xxvii 
18). 
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Heleph  (exchange),  Beit  LiF.  Boundary  town 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  IV.  19  L. 

Helkath  (field),  Yerka  ?  Boundary  town  of 
Asher,  assigned  to  the  Gershonites  (Josh, 
xix.  25  ;  xxi.  31) ;  same  as  Hukok  (1  Chron. 
vi.  75).  IV.  19  L. 

Helkath-hazzurim  (field  of  swords),  Wady 
el-'Askar  ?  Piece  of  ground  near  the  pool 
of  Gibson,  scene  of  conflict  between  Abner's 
and  Joab's  men  (2  Sam.  ii.  16). 

Hemath  (1  Chron.  xiii.  5 ;  Amos  vi.  14). 
Same  as  Hamath,  q.v. 

Hena,  Anah  ?  City  of  Mesopotamia,  subdued 
by  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xix.  13 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii. 

13).  VII.  25  H. 

Hepher  (pit).  Royal  Canaanite  city  on  the 
w.  of  Jordan  taken  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii. 
17) ;  part  of  one  of  Solomon's  commis- 
sariat districts  (1  Kings  iv.  10).       xv.  4  e. 

Heres  (sun).  Mountain  from  which  the  Amor- 
ites  were  not  expelled  (Judges  i.  35) ;  same 
as  Timnath-heres.  VI.  19  M. 

Hereth.    See  Hareth. 

Hermon  (lofty  peak),  Jebel  esh -Sheikh 
(chief  mountain).  Central,  culminating, 
southern  point  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  three 
peaks  (1  Chron.  v.  23;  Psalm  xlii.  6),  the 
highest  9,376  ft. ;  snow-capped  in  winter, 
streaked  in  summer  ;  cold  condenses  atmo- 
spheric vapour  into  dew  (Psalm  exxxiii.  3). 
Called  Sirion  and  Shenir  (glittering  breast- 
plate) (Deut.  iii.  9  ;  1  Chron.  v.  23. ;  Sol. 
Song  iv.  8  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5) ;  Sion  (elevated) 
(Deut.  iv.  48)  ;  Baal-Hermon,  probably 
from  association  with  Baal-worship  (Judges 
iii.  3  ;  1  Chron.  v.  23).  Northernmost 
boundary  of  Israelite  kingdom  (Deut.  iii. 
8 ;  iv.  48  ;  Josh.  xi.  3,  17  ;  xii.  1,  5  ;  xiii.  5, 
11;  Psalm  lxxxix.  12);  probably  scene  of 
the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  (Mark  viii. 
27  ;  ix.  2).  iv.  20  k. 

Heshbon  (device),  Hesban.  Capital  city  of 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites  (Numb.  xxi. 
26;  Deut.  iv.  46) ;  21  miles  E.  of  the  n.  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  an  insulated  hill  at 
the  w.  edge  of  the  high  plain  (Mishor), 
and  on  the  boundary  between  Reuben  and 
Gad ;  taken  by  Moses  (Numb.  xxi.  21-26 ; 
Deut.  ii.  24,  26-34)  ;  allotted  to  Reuben,  re- 
built by  them,  and  assigned  to  the  Mera- 
rites  (Numb,  xxxii.  37  ;  Josh.  xiii.  17  ;  xxi. 
39;  1  Chron.  vi.  81)  ;  after  the  captivity  re- 
possessed by  the  Moabites,  to  whom  it 
originally  belonged  (Numb.  xxi.  26),  and 
hence  included  in  the  denunciations  against 
Moab  (Isaiah  xv.  4  ;  xvi.  8,  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2, 
34,  45).  Reservoirs  still  found  among  the 
ruins  (Sol.  Song  vii.  4).  iv.  20  N. 

Heshmon  (fertile  soil).  Town  in  extreme  s. 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27). 

Hethlon  (lurking-place).  Place  on  the  n. 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  15  ;  xlviii.  1). 

Hezron,  or  Kerioth  -  hezron  (enclosure), 
'  which  is  Hazor.'  Jebel  Hadireh  ? 
Town  on  s.  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
3,  25).  iv.  19  o. 

Hiddekel  (arrowy  stream),  Dijlah,  the  Tigris. 
One  of  the  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14)  ; 
'  the  great  river  '  of  Daniel,  by  which  he 
saw  some  of  his  most  important  visions 
(Daniel  x.  4).  Two  chief  sources  in  moun- 
tains of  Armenia ;  general  course  s.E. ; 
nears  the  Euphrates  opposite  Seleucia, 
joins  it  about  60  miles  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  into  which  it  flows;  length  1,146 
miles.  I.  8  D. 

Hierapolis  (holy  city),  PambOk- Kalessi. 
City  of  Phrygia,  near  Colossae  and  Lao- 
dicea  ;  site  of  Christian  church  under  the 
charge  of  Epaphras  (Col.  iv.  13). 

xvii.  12  F. 


Hilen  (place  of  caves)  (1  Chron.  vi.  58).  Same 
as  Holon,  q.v.  VI.  18  N . 

Hinnom  (lamentation),  '  Valley  of  Ben- 
Hinnom.'  '  Ge  (ravine)-Hinnom; '  Gehenna, 
Yehennam,  Wady  er-Rababeh.  Valley 
s.w.  and  s.  of  Jerusalem,  about  ij  mile 
long,  rises  W.  of  the  city,  runs  in  a  s.E. 
direction  towards  the  Jaffa  Gate,  bends  to 
the  s.,  continues  for  i  j  mile,  curves  sud- 
denly round  the  s.w.  brow  of  the  city,  runs 
E.,  and  joins  the  valley  of  Kedron  or  of 
Jehoshaphat  at  Bir  Eyub  ;  near  the  junc- 
tion is  an  oblong  plot,  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  Tophet.  Boundary  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8 ;  xviii.  16  ;  Neh. 
xi.  30)  ;  scene  of  idol  worship  and  infant 
sacrifices  (1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  3 ; 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  3;  xxxiii.  6  ;  Jer.  vii.  31, 
32  ;  xix.  2-6  ;  xxxii.  35) ;  polluted  by  Josiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  10,  13,  14  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
4,  5) ;  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  and  de- 
struction of  all  the  refuse  of  the  city,  and 
thus  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  place  of 
the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  (Matt, 
v.  22,  29,  30  ;  xviii.  8,  9  ;  Mark  ix.  43-48). 

XIII. 

Hobah  (hiding-place),  near  Damascus.  Limit 
of  Abraham's  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  allies  (Gen.  xiv.  15).  II.  8  E. 

Holon  (place  of  caves),  Beit  'Alam  ?  1.  Town 
in  mountains  of  Judah  assigned  to  the 
priests  (Josh.  xv.  51;  xxi.  15);  same  as 
Hilen  (1  Chron.  vi.  58).  IV.  18  N. 

2.  Town  in  the  downs  (Mishor)  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  21). 

Hor  (mountain).  1.  Jebel  Nebi-Harun,  near 
Petra.  Mountain  on  the  boundary  of  Edom  ; 
site  of  Israelite  encampment  ;  Aaron's 
burial-place  (Numb.  xx.  22-29 !  xx'-  4 1 
xxxiii.  37-41 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  50). 

in.  19  Q  ;  vii.  17  Q. 
2.  Probably  the  N.  peak  of  Lebanon  ; 
limit  of  territory  assigned  to  the  Israelites 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  7,  8),  although  not  actually 
possessed.  vii.  17  H. 

Horeb  (dried-up  ground).  Mountain  and  re- 
gion where  the  burning  bush  was  seen  by 
Moses  (Exodus  iii.  1)  ;  the  water  flowed 
from  the  rock  for  the  Israelites  to  drink 
(Exodus  xvii.  6)  ;  they  were  encamped  for 
11  months  (Deut.  i.  2,  6,  19)  ;  the  law  was 
given  to  them  (Deut.  iv.  10,  15  ;  v.  2  ;  xviii. 
16;  xxix.  1  ;  1  Kings  viii.  9;  2  Chron.  v. 
10;  Malachi  iv.  4,  see  Sinai);  they  aroused 
Divine  indignation  by  making  the  golden 
calf  (Exodus  xxxiii.  6;  Deut.  ix.  8;  Psalm 
cvi.  19)  ;  God  appeared  to  Elijah  d  Kings 
xix.  8).  in.  16  S. 

Horem  (consecrated),  Harah.  Fortified  town 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38).  IV.  19  K. 

Hor-hagidgad,  or  Hor-haggidgad  (moun- 
tain of  Gidgad).  Site  of  Israelite  encamp- 
ment (Numb,  xxxiii.  32,  33);  probably  same 
as  Gudgodah  (Deut.  x.  7).  III.  19  R. 

Hormah  (destruction),  es-Sufa  ?  Royal 
Canaanite  city  taken  by  Joshua ;  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  but  allotted  to  Simeon 
(Numb.  xxi.  3;  Josh.  xii.  14;  xv.  30;  xix. 
4;  Judges  i.  17  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  30);  limit  of 
route  of  Israelites  who  wanted  prema- 
turely to  take  the  Promised  Land  (Numb. 

xiv.  45  ;  Deut.  i.  44) ;  one  of  David's  haunts 
when  fleeing  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30). 
Originally  called  Zephath,  q.v.  (Judges  i. 
17).  Possibly  there  were  two  places  of  the 
same  name  situated  as  suggested  in  maps. 

in.  19  q  ;  iv.  18  o. 
Horonaim  (hvo  caverns).    Moabite  town,  the 
subject  of  prophetic  denunciation  (Isaiah 

xv.  5  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  3,  5,  34).  Perhaps  the 
residence  of  Sanballat  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19  ;  xiii. 
28). 

Hosah  (shelter),  'Ezziyah  EL-Foka.  Town  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29).  iv.  19  K. 


Hukkok  (cutting),  Yakuk.  Town  on  the 
boundary  and  in  mountains  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  34).  iv.  19  l. 

Hukok.  Boundary  town  of  Asher  ( 1  Chron.  vi. 
75) ;  same  as  Helkath  (Josh.  xix.  25  ;  xxi. 
31).  vi.  19  L. 

Humtah  (place  of  lizards).  Town  in  moun- 
tains of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  54). 

Huzzab.  Perhaps  a  fertile  district  e.  of  the 
Tigris,  through  which  flow  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Zab  (Nahum  ii.  7).  [Some,  however, 
do  not  regard  the  word  as  a  proper  name  : 
see  R.V.,  marg.]  vn.  25  H. 


Ibleam  (people-devouring),  Yebla.  6  miles  s. 
of  Jezreel.  Town  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii. 
11);  allotted  to  Manasseh,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  were  not  expelled  (Judges  i. 
27)  ;  near  which  Ahaziah  was  wounded 
when  fleeing  from  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  27). 
Same  as  Bileam  (1  Chron.  vi.  70). 

IV.  19  M. 

Iconium,  Koxieh.  Capital  of  Lycaonia ; 
scene  of  Paul's  labours  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary tour  (Acts  xiii.  51  ;  xiv.  1,  19,  21  ;  2 
Timothy  iii.  11);  second  (Acts  xvi.  2); 
probably  third  (Acts  xviii.  23) ;  here  was  a 
Christian  church  to  whom  Timothy  was 
known  (Acts  xvi.  2).  xvii.  15  F. 

Idalah  (sublime  memorial?),  el-Huwarah. 
Town  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15).    iv.  19  L. 

Idumea  (Isaiah  xxxiv.  5,  6;  Ezek.  xxxv.  15; 
xxxvi.  5;  Mark  iii.  8);  same  as  Edom, 
q.v.  XII.  19  O. 

Iim  {ruins).  Town  in  extreme  s.  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  29)  ;  possibly  same  as  Azem. 

2.  (Or  IYIM,  R.v.)    Contracted  form  of 
the  following. 

Ije-abarim,or  Iye-Abarim  (ruins of  Abarim). 
Site  of  Israelite  encampment  on  s.E. 
boundary  of  Moab  (Numb.  xxi.  11;  xxxiii. 
44.  45)-  m-  r9  O. 

Ijon  (ruin),  el-Khiam  ?  On  the  little  plain  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Merj  'Ayiln  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hasbany.  Northern  limit  of 
Naphtali  ;  taken  and  plundered  by  Benha- 
dad  and  Tiglath-pileser  (1  Kings  xv.  20;  2 
Kings  xv.  29  ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  4).       VI.  20  K, 

Illyricum,  Dalmatia.  Roman  province  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  N.w.  of  Mace- 
donia ;  scene  of  labours  of  Paul  and  Titus 
(Romans  xv.  19  ;  2  Timothy  iv.  10). 

xvii.  7  c. 

India.  Hindostan  not  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ture. Probable  reference  only  to  those 
portions  of  the  Punjafib  and  Scinde  w.  of 
the  Indus  (Esther  i.  1 ;  viii.  9). 

Ir-haheres  (city  of  destruction).  Perhaps 
one  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  in  which  Jews 
dwelt  during  the  time  of  Greek  rule  (Isaiah 
■  xix.  18).    Some  read  City  of  the  Sun, 
Heliopolis. 

Iron  (city  of  fear),  Yarun.  Town  of  Naphtali ; 
among  the  hills  (Josh.  xix.  38).       IV.  19  K. 

Irpeel  (healed  by  God),  Rafat.  Town  in  N.w. 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27).  xv.  6  b. 

Ir-shemesh  (city  of  the  sun),  'Ain  Siiems. 
Town  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41).  Same  as 
Bethshemesh,  q.v.  IV.  18  N. 

Ish-tob  (men  of  Tob),  should  be  rendered  (as 
in  R.v.)  '  Men  of  Tob.'  See,  therefore, 
Tob. 

Italy.  Peninsula  s.  of  the  Alps  ;  capital,  Rome 
(Acts  xviii.  2;  xxvii.  1,  6;  Hebrews  xiii. 
24).  xvii.  4  C. 


SCRIPTURE    GAZE  TTEER. 


lthlah.    See  Jethlah. 

Ithnan  [bestowed).  Town  in  extreme  s.  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23). 

Ittah-kazin  (time  of  the  chief).  Landmark  in 
boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13). 

iv.  19  L. 

Iturea,  Jedik,  with  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon. 
Small  province  on  the  n.e.  border  of  Pales- 
tine, part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  (Luke 
iii.  1).  xii.  21  k. 

Ivah,  Iwah  or  Ava  (ruin).  Hit?  on  the 
Euphrates.  Assyrian  city  or  district  whence 
colonists  were  sent  by  Esarhaddon  to  re- 
people  Samaria  (2  Kings  xviii.  34;  xix.  13  ; 
Isaiah  xxxvii.  13).  vn.  25  M. 


J 

Jaazer  and  Jazer  (He  will  protect),  Sar  ? 
An  Amorite  town  near  Gilead,  north  of 
Heshbon,  taken  by  the  Israelites  (Numb, 
xxi.  32;  xxxii.  1,  3;  1  Chron.  xxvi.  31); 
rebuilt  by  Gad  and  assigned  to  the  Mera- 
rites  (Numb,  xxxii.  35  ;  Josh.  xiii.  25 ;  xxi. 
39  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  81 ;  xxvi. 
31) ;  subject  of  prophetic  lamentation 
(Isaiah  xvi.  8.  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  In  the 
last  passage  a  '  sea '  is  mentioned,  but  the 
correctness  of  the  rendering  is  doubtful. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  lake,  but  perhaps 
the  marshy  spring  may  have  been  collected 
in  a  pool.  iv.  20  n. 

Jabbok  [pouring  forth),  Wady  Zerka.  River 
rising  in  the  plateau  E.  of  the  mountains 
of  Gilead.  Interview  between  Jacob  and 
Esau  on  the  s.  bank  (Gen.  xxxii.  22) ; 
border  of  the  Ammonites  (Deut.  iii.  16; 
Josh.  xii.  2  ;  Judges  xi.  13) ;  and  of  the 
Amorites  who  dispossessed  them  (Numb, 
xxi.  24  ;  Deut.  ii.  37  ;  Judges  xi.  22). 

II.  7  F ;  iv.  20  M. 

Jabesh -Gilead  (arid  Gilead),  ed-Deir?  in 
Wady  Vabis.  Chief  town  in  Gilead  of  Man- 
asseh;  inhabitants  killed  for  their  absence 
from  the  war  of  Israel  against  Benjamin 
(Judges  xxi.  8-14) ;  defended  by  Saul  against 
the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.) ;  buried  the  re- 
mains of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  11-13;  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  5;  xxi.  12;  1 
Chron.  x.  n).  Sometimes  called  Jabesh 
only  (1  Sam.  xi.  5,  9;  xxxi.  12,  13). 

vi.  20  M. 

Jabez  (sorrow).    Town  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii 

55)- 

Jabneel  and  Jabneh  (God  buildeth).  1. 
Yebnah.  Town  in  n.  border  of  Judah, 
held  by  the  Philistines  till  dispossessed  by 
Uzziah  (Josh.  xv.  11  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6). 

iv.  18  N. 

2.  Yemma.    Boundary  town  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  33).  iv.  20  L. 

Jacob's  Well.  Bir  Y'akub,  near  Shechem 
(John  iv.  4,  6) ;  in  the  '  parcel  of  ground  ' 
which  Jacob  bought  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Josh, 
xxiv.  32).    Well  now  70  ft.  deep.    XII,  19  M. 

Jagur  (lodging).  Town  in  extreme  s.  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  21). 

Jahaz,    Jahaza,    Jahazah,    and  Jahzah. 

Scene  of  decisive  battle  in  which  the 
Israelites  routed  the  Amorites  and  gained 
possession  of  the  first  portion  of  their  land 
(Numb.  xxi.  23 ;  Deut.  ii.  32 ;  Judges  xi. 
20) ;  allotted  to  Reuben  and  given  to  the 
Merarites  (Josh.  xiii.  18  ;  xxi.  36 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  78) ;  denounced  by  prophets  as  part  of 
the  territory  of  Moab  (Isaiah  xv.  4  ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  21,  34).  iv.  20  o. 

Janoah  (resting-place),  Yanuh.  Town  of 
Naphtali  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings 
xv.  29).  vi.  19  K. 


Janohah,  or  Janoah,  YanOn.  12  miles  s.e. 
of  Nablus  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  hills  as  they 
descend  to  the  Jordan  valley.  Frontier 
town  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  6,  7). 

iv.  19  M. 

Janum,  or  Janim  (slumber),  Beni  Naim  ? 
Town  in  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  53). 

iv.  19  M. 

Japhia  (splendid),  Yafa.  Border  town  of 
Zebulun,  2  miles  s.  of  Nazareth  (Josh.  xix. 
12)-  iv.  19  L. 

Japho  (Josh.  xix.  46).    Same  as  Joppa,  q.v. 

iv.  18  M. 

Jarmuth  (height).  1.  el-Yarmuk.  On  the 
crest  of  a  rugged  hill  about  8  miles  n.e.  of 
Gath.  Royal  Canaanite  city  taken  by 
Joshua,  allotted  to  Judah  (Josh.  x.  3,  5,  23  ; 
xii.  11  ;  xv.  35) ;  re-inhabited  after  the  cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  29).  iv.  18  N. 

2.  Town  of  Issachar  assigned  to  the  Ger- 
shonites  (Josh.  xxi.  29) ;  perhaps  same  as 
Ramoth,  q.v.  iv.  19  L. 

Jattir  (abundant),  'Attir,  10  miles  s.  of 
Hebron  ;  surrounded  by  brown  rocky  hills 
pierced  with  natural  caves.  Town  on  the 
border  of  the  hill  country  of  Judah  ;  assigned 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xv.  48  ;  xxi.  14  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  57) ;  one  of  David's  haunts  when  fleeing 
from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  IV.  19  o. 

Javan.  Greece  (Isaiah  lxvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
13,  19).  But  the  latter  reference  may  be  to 
some  place  in  S.  Arabia.  [The  Hebrew 
word  Javan,  kindred  with  Ionia,  is  trans- 
lated Grecia,  or  Greece,  in  Daniel  viii.  21  ; 
x.  20  ;  xi.  2  ;  Zech.  ix.  13.]  I.  6  D. 

Jazer,  or  Jazar.    Same  as  Jaazer,  q.v. 

Jearim  (forests).  Mountain  in  n.  boundary  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10) ;  same  as  Chesalon,  q.v. 

xv.  4  c. 

Jebus  and  Jebusi  (trodden  down?).  The 
ancient  name  of  Jerusalem.  City  of  the 
Jebusites  (Josh,  xviii.  16,  28 ;  Judges  xix. 
10,  11  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4,  5).  IV.  19  n;  XV.  6  C. 

Jegar-sahadutha  (heap  of  testimony).  Heap 
of  stones  erected  as  witness  to  the  covenant 
between  Jacob  and  Laban  on  Mount 
Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  47) ;  same  as  Mizpeh, 
q.v.  iv.  20  m. 

Jehoshaphat  (Jehovah  judgeth),  Valley  of. 
Wady  Sitti  Miriam.  Prophetic  scene  of 
Jehovah's  judgment  (Joel  iii.  2,  12).  Name 
given  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  valley 
of  Kidron.  xiv. 

Jehovah-jireh  (Jehovah  will  see).  Name  given 
by  Abraham  to  the  place  where  he  offered 
up  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  14). 

Jehud  (praise),  EL-YEHUDfYEH,  7  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean,  near  Jaffa.  Town  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45).  iv.  18  M. 

Jekabzeel  (God  assembleth).  (Neh.  xi.  25.) 
Same  as  Kabzeel  (Josh.  xv.  21). 

Jericho  (city  of  balsam).  City  on  w.  border  of 
the  Ghor,  6  miles  from  Jordan,  under  the 
brow  of  a  range  of  barren  precipitous  moun- 
tains. J.  of  Joshua's  time  probably  about 
1 J  mile  N.w.  of  the  modern  village  of  ERiHA, 
near  the  pure,  sweet  fountain  (all  others  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  still  brackish)  called 
'Ain  es-Sultan  and  Elisha's  Fountain,  no 
doubt  the  one  healed  by  him  (2  Kings  ii. 
19-22).  J.  of  our  Lord's  time  probably  about 
i§  mile  s.  of  Eriha,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Wady  Kelt  (Cherith  ?).  The  first  J.  a  royal 
city  of  high  antiquity,  the  principal  one  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  called  '  the  City  of 
Palm-Trees, '  referred  to  as  well  known 
(Numb.  xxii.  1  ;  xxvi.  3,  63  ;  xxxi.  12  ;  xxxiii. 
48,  50 ;  xxxiv.  15  ;  xxxv.  1  ;  xxxvi.  13  ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  49;  xxxiv.  1  ;  Josh.  xiii.  32;  xx.  8  ;  1 
Chron.  vi.  78  ;  Jer.  Hi.  8)  ;  defended  by  gates 


and  walls  of  considerable  strength  (Josh.  ii. 
5,  15  ;  vi.  2,  5,  20  ;  xii.  9) ;  wealthy  (Josh.  vi. 
24  ;  vii.  21) ;  fruitful  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3  ;  Judges 
i.  16  ;  iii.  13  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  15)  ;  opposite 
where  the  Jordan  was  crossed  by  the  Israel- 
ites (Josh.  iii.  16  ;  iv.  13, 19  ;  v.  10, 13) ;  visited 
by  the  two  spies,  besieged  and  rased  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  ii.  ;  vi. ;  vii.  2  ;  viii.  2  ;  ix.  3  ; 
x.  1,  28-30  ;  xxiv.  11  ;  Hebrews  xi.  30)  ;  on 
the  borders  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  1,  7); 
allotted  to  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  12,  21)  ; 
and  then  made  habitable  (2  Sam.  x.  5  ;  1 
Chron.  xix.  5).  Rebuilt  by  Hiel  (1  Kings 
xvi.  34) ;  site  of  a  school  of  the  prophets, 
visited  by  Elijah  and  Elisha  (2  Kings  ii.  4- 
18);  probably  taken  by  the  Chaldeans  (2 
Kings  xxv.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5)  ;  inhabited  after 
the  return  from  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  34  ; 
Neh.  iii.  2  ;  vii.  36).  Scene  of  our  Lord's 
cure  of  the  blind  and  of  His  visit  to  Zac- 
cha^us  (Matt.  xx.  29-34 ;  Mark  x.  46-52 ; 
Luke  xviii.  35-xix.  27) ;  infested  then  and 
now  by  bands  of  robbers  (Luke  x.  30-37). 

IV.,  XII.  19  N. 

Jeruel  (founded  by  God).  Wilderness  of  Judah  ; 
scene  of  encounter  between  Jehoshaphat 
and  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Edom- 
ites  (2  Chron.  xx.  16). 

Jerusalem  (foundation,  or  dwelling,  of  peace), 
EL-Kuds  (the  holy).  Central  city,  and,  from 
the  time  when  David  removed  his  court 
from  Hebron,  the  metropolis  of  Palestine  ; 
lat.  310  48'  N.,  long.  350  10'  E.,  32  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  18  miles  from  the 
Jordan,  20  miles  from  Hebron,  36  miles 
from  Samaria  ;  on  the  summit  of  the 
broad,  rocky,  uneven  mountain  ridge  which 
traverses  the  country  from  N.  to  s. ;  on 
a  double  promontory  which  projects  south- 
ward from  the  plateau  ;  approachable  only 
by  wild  mountain  roads.  Promontory 
formed  by  two  deep  precipitous  ravines, 
which  preclude  approach  except  from  the 
N.  side,  and  constitute  a  natural  defence. 
On  the  E.  is  the  valley  of  Kidron,  called 
also  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  on  the  s.w. 
and  S.  is  the  valley  of  Hinnom  ;  these 
unite  at  Bir  Eyub  (Joab's  Well)  at  a  depth 
of  670  ft.  below  their  starting-point  on  the 
upper  plateau.  The  city  thus  a  compact 
mountain  fastness  (Psalm  lxxxvii.  1  ;  cxxii. 
3;  cxxv.  1)  ;  protected  by  surrounding 
mountains  (Psalm  cxxv.  2).  The  promon- 
tory is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions 
by  a  third  ravine,  the  Tyropoeon,  running 
N.  and  s.  and  joining  the  Kidron  at  Siloam ; 
now  filled  up  120  ft.  between  the  two  hills.' 
Half-way  up  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Tyro- 
poeon, and  sloping  into  it,  a  transverse 
valley  ;  another  on  the  N.  of  Moriah,  sepa- 
rating it  from  a  hill  on  which  stood  Bezetha 
(new  town).  On  the  w.  hill,  more  massive 
and  120  ft.  higher  than  the  other,  was 
probably  the  site  of  the  '  Salem '  (peace)  of 
which  Melchizedek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv.  18  ; 
Hebrews  vii.  1) ;  certainly  the  ancient  city  of 
'  Jebus  '  (trodden  down  ?)  (Josh.  xv.  63  ; 
Judges  i.  21;  xix.  10,  11;  2  Sam.  v.  6-8  ; 
1  Chron.  xi.  4-6) ;  a  royal  city  of  the 
Amorites,  taken  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  1-5, 
23 ;  xii.  10) ;  on  the  boundary  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  within  the  territory 
of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8 ;  xviii.  16,  28 ; 
Judges  i.  7,  8) ;  Zion,  the  city  of  David  (2 
Sam.  v.  7 ;  1  Kings  ii.  10 ;  viii.  1)  ;  the  Millo, 
or  rampart  (2  Sam.  v.  9 ;  1  Kings  ix.  15, 
24  ;  xi.  27  ;  2  Kings  xii.  20  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.' 
5) ;  the  palace  of  Herod  (Luke  xxiii.  7-12) ; 
the  Upper  City  of  Josephus  ;  the  traditional 
Holy  Sepulchre.  On  the  E.  hill,  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18  ;  1 
Chron.  xxi.  18);  Moriah  (2  Chron.  iii.  1) ; 
the  temples  of  Solomon,  Zerubbabel,  and 
Herod  ;  Solomon's  palace  and  Solomon's 
porch  (John  x.  23) ;  to  the  n.w.  of  the 
temple,  the  fortress  of  Antonia  (Acts  xxi. 
31-34  ;  xxii.  24) ;  on  the  s.w.  of  the  temple 
area,  Ophel  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  3;  xxxiii.  14; 
Neh.  iii.  26,  27;  xi.  21).    J.  fortified  by 


David,  Solomon,  and  Nehemiah  (2  Sam.  v. 
9  ;  1  Kings  ix.  15  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  8  ;  Neh.  iii., 
iv.  ;  vi.  15,  16)  ;  ruined  by  17  captures  and 
by  earthquakes  (Psalm  lxxix.  1 ;  Lam.  iv. 
1  ;  Zech.  xiv.  4,  5;  Matt.  xxiv.  2;  xxvii.  51- 
54).  Water  supplied  from  Solomon's  Pools, 
S.  of  Bethlehem  (Psalm  xlvi.  4  ;  Isaiah  xii. 
3 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  1-5  ;  John  vii.  37,  38)  ;  re- 
served in  pools  (2  Kings  xx.  20;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  3,  4,  30;  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  ii.  14;  iii. 
15  ;  Isaiah  xxii.  9). 

IV.,  xii.  19  N  ;  xill.,  XIV.,  XV. 
Jeshanah  (ancient  city),  'Ain  Sinia.  Town 
taken  by  Abijah  from  Jeroboam  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  19).  VI.  19  N. 

Jeshimon  (waste),  The.  Desolate  desert  tract 
in  S.  of  Palestine  on  both  sides  (or  plateau 
on  w.  only)  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Numb.  xxi.  20  ; 
xxiii.  28;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  24;  xxvi.  1,  3). 

iv.  19  N. 

Jeshua  (Jehovah  is  salvation),  S'aweh.  Town 
near  Beersheba  re-occupied  by  Judah  after 
return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26). 

vi.  18  o. 

Jethlah,  or  Ithlah  (exalted),  Beit  Ti  l  ? 
Between  Ajalon  and  Elon.  Town  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  42).  xv.  4  c. 

Jewry  (Daniel  v.  13;  Luke  xxiii.  5;  John  vii.  1). 
Same  as  Judaea  ;  so  in  R.v. 

Jezreel  (seedplot  of  God).  Greek  form,  Es- 
draelon.  Plain  named  in  Arabic,  Merj 
ibn  Amer  ;  city,  Zer'in.  Called  also  '  Val- 
ley of  Megiddo  '  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  22 ;  Zech. 
xii.  11).  Plain  extends  from  the  base  of 
the  Nazareth  hills  on  the  N.  about  12  miles 
to  the  hills  of  Samaria  on  the  s.,  from  the 
mountain  range  of  Carmel  on  the  W.  about 
24  miles  to  Tabor  and  Gilboa  on  the  e.  On 
E.  side  are  three  great  extensions,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  ridges  of 
Little  Hermon  (Jebel  ed-Duhy)  and  Gilboa  ; 
the  N.  and  middle  branches  extend  to  the 
Jordan,  the  latter  being  the  '  Valley  of 
Jezreel ; '  the  s.  branch  is  a  cul-de-sac.  On 
the  N.w.  the  plain  is  contracted  by  Carmel 
into  a  pass  by  which  access  is  gained  to 
the  plain  of  Akka,  and  through  which  flows 
the  Kishon,  the  river  which,  with  its 
affluents,  waters  the  plain  of  E.  The  great 
thoroughfare  and  battle-field  of  Palestine ; 
scene  of  conflict  between  Barak  and  Sisera 
(Judges  iv.  ;  v.  19-21),  Gideon  and  the 
Amalekites  and  Midianites  (Judges  vi.-viii.), 
Josiah  and  Pharaoh-nechoh  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
29 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22)  ;  of  Shalmaneser's 
victory  (Hosea  i.  4,  5,  11  ;  ii.  22).  Part  of 
the  territory  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18),  and 
of  that  over  which  Ishbosheth  reigned  for  a 
while  after  the  death  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  ii.  9) ; 
part  of  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  Kings  iv.  12).  Undulating,  fertile; 
insecure,  now  desolate;  surrounding  hills 
studded  with  villages.  Valley  of  J.  a 
beautiful  plain,  15  miles  long  by  2  to  3 
miles  broad,  having  the  city  of  J.  (Zer'in) 
at  the  w.  extremity,  Bethshan  (Beisan) 
at  the  E.  (Josh.  xvii.  16).  Scene  of  Saul's 
final  defeat  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxix.  1,  11;  2  Sam.  iv.  4);  of  Jehu's  rebel- 
lious advance  from  Ramoth-gilead  against 
Joram  (2  Kings  ix.).  City  occupied  a  com- 
manding position  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Gilboa, 
on  the  brow  of  a  very  steep  rocky  descent ; 
having  in  view  from  its  watch-tower  (2  Kings 
ix.  17)  nearly  the  whole  plain,  including 
Carmel  on  the  w.,  the  hills  of  Nazareth  on 
the  N. ,  the  valley  of  J.  as  far  as  Bethshan  on 
the  E.  Favourite  residence  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel  and  place  of  Jezebel's  death  (1  Kings 
xviii.  45,  46 ;  xxi.  ;  2  Kings  ix.  10,  30-37) ; 
refuge  of  Joram  when  wounded  in  battle 
with  Hazael  (2  Kings  viii.  29  ;  2  Chron.  xxii. 
6) ;  scene  of  slaughter  of  Ahab's  sons  (2 
Kings  x.).  About  i$  mile  E.  from  J.  is  Ain 
Jaltld  (Well  of  Goliath),  probably  the  site  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan's  encampment  before 
their  last  battle  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).    iv.  19  l. 
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2.  Town  in  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  56;  1  Sam.  xxv.  43).  iv.  19  o. 

Jiphtah,  or  Iphtah  (opening).  Town  in  low- 
lands of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  43). 

Jiphthah-el,  or  Iphtah-el  (God  openeth). 
Probably  Wady  el-Kurn.  Valley  between 
Zebulun  and  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  14,  27). 

Jogbehah  (high  place),  el-Jubeihah.  Town 
of  Gad,  near  which  Gideon  passed  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Midianites  (Numb,  xxxii.  35 ; 
Judges  viii.  11).  IV.  20  M. 

Jokdeam  (possessed  by  the  people).  Town  111 
mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  56). 

Jokmeam  (meeting-place  of  the  people).  Town 
of  Ephraim  assigned  to  the  Kohathites, 
on  the  E.  boundary  of  the  tribe,  in  the 
Jordan  valley  (1  Kings  iv.  12;  1  Chron.  vi. 
68).  Kibzaim  (Josh.  xxi.  22)  is  probably  the 
same  place. 

Jokneam  (possession  of  the  people).  Tell 
Keimun.  Under  Carmel,  near  the  N.w. 
angle  of  the  plain  Esdraelon.  Canaanite 
town  whose  king  was  killed  by  Joshua ; 
allotted  to  Zebulun,  and  given  to  the  Mera- 
rites  (Josh.  xii.  22  ;  xix.  11  ;  xxi.  34). 

iv.  19  L. 

Joktheel  (subdued  by  God).  1.  Town  in  low- 
lands of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38). 

2.  Name  given  by  Amaziah  to  the  cliff 
(Sela),  the  Edomite  stronghold,  after  he 
had  taken  it  (Petra)  (2  Kings  xiv.  7  ;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  11,  12).  VII.  17  Q. 

Joppa,  or  Japho  (beautiful).  Jaffa:  Yafa. 
Town  on  E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  30 
miles  N.W.  from  Jerusalem,  of  which  it  has 
been  the  seaport  from  the  time  of  Solomon  ; 
allotted  to  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46)  ;  port  of  de- 
livery of  wood  from  Lebanon  for  the  temples 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  ii.  16  ;  Ezra  iii.  7)  ; 
where  Jonah  embarked  on  his  way  to  Tar- 
shish  (Jonah  i.  3)  ;  where  Peter  raised 
Tabitha  to  life,  and  saw  the  vision  which 
led  him  to  visit  Cornelius  (Acts  ix.  32-46  ; 
x.  1-23 ;  xi.  5,  13).  Stands  on  the  steep 
sides  of  a  hill  overhanging  the  sea  ;  har- 
bour very  poor.  VI.,  XII.  18  m. 

Jordan  (the  Descender).  Nahr  esh-Sheri'ah 
(the  ivatering-place).  The  river  of  Pales- 
tine ;  natural  boundary  of  the  country  on 
the  E.  ;  characterised  by  deep  depression 
and  descent,  many  rapids,  great  sinuosity. 
Flows  through  Lake  Merom  (q.v.)  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (q.v.)  ;  thence  over  27  violent 
rapids  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  its  waters 
are  evaporated.  '  Kikkar  '  (round)  is  the 
floor  of  the  valley  through  which  the  J. 
flows  (2  Sam.  xviii.  23  ;  1  Kings  vii.  46 ;  2 
Chron.  iv.  17  ;  Neh.  iii.  22  ;  xii.  28) ;  espe- 
cially the  oasis  which  formerly  existed  N. 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  '  the  cities  of  the 
Kikkar  '  stood  (Gen.  xiii.  10-12;  xix.  17-29; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  No  bridges  nor  ferries  in 
Scripture  times  ;  floods  rendered  them 
almost  impossible.  Two  principal  fords 
(1)  over  against  Succoth  (Gen.  xxxii.  10,  22; 
Judges  vii.  24 ;  xii.  5,  6;  2  Kings  vii.  15; 
John  i.  28-34),  (2)  over  against  Jericho 
(Josh.  ii.  7  ;  iv.  ;  2  Sam.  x.  17;  xvii.  22; 
xix.  15:2  Kings  ii.  4,  8,  14)  ;  about  50  others. 

II.  7  F  ;  IV.,  XII.  2  O. 

Jotbah  (goodly  place).  Birthplace  of  Meshul- 
Iemeth  (2  Kings  xxi.  19)  ;  perhaps  same  as 
following. 

Jotbath,  or  Jotbathah.  Site  of  Israelite  en- 
campment (Deut.  x.  7;  Numb,  xxxiii.  33, 
34). 

Judaea  (land  of  Judah).  Southern  division  of 
Palestine,  so  called  after  the  captivity  (Ezra 
v.  8  ;  Neh.  xi.  3  ;  Daniel  v.  13).  In  the  time 
of  our  Lord  a  Roman  district  dependent  on 
Syria  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5,  22;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  25  ;  Luke 
39.  65  I  iii-  1  ;  John  iv.  3  ;  vii.  1,3;  xi.  7  ; 
Acts  ix.  31).    Name  sometimes  used  for 
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whole  of  Palestine  (Matt.  xix.  1  ;  Mark  x. 
1  ;  Luke  xxiii.  5;  Acts  xxviii.  21).  The  hill 
country  of  J.  was  the  broad  ridge  of  white 
limestone  mountains  which  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  country  s.  of  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xi.  21  ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  11  ; 
xxvii.  4).  The  '  Shephelah,'  or  lowland,  was 
the  maritime  plain  of  Philistia  (Deut.  i.  7  ; 
Josh.  ix.  1  ;  x.  40 ;  xi.  2,  16 ;  xii.  8  ;  xv.  33  ; 
Judges  i.  9 ;  1  Kings  x.  27  ;  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
28  ;  2  Chron.  i.  15  ;  ix.  27  ;  xxvi.  10 ;  xxviii. 
18;  Jer.  xvii.  26;  xxxii.  44;  xxxiii.  13; 
Obadiah  19;  Zech.  vii.  7).  The  '  Negeb,' 
or  south  country,  was  the  arid  district  be- 
tween the  highlands  and  the  desert  (Gen. 
xii.  9;  xiii.  1  ;  xxiv.  62  ;  Deut.  i.  7 ;  1  Sam. 
xxx.  1  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  44 ;  xxxiii.  13  ;  Zech.  vii. 
7).  The  '  wilderness  of  Judsea '  was  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  mountainous  region, 
about  35  miles  long  and  9  broad,  above  the 
abrupt  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  14,  15,  24,  25  ;  Psalm  lxiii.  1  ;  Matt, 
iii.  1.  XII.  19  N. 

Judah,  the  city  of  (2  Chron.  xxv.  28).  Pro- 
bably Zion,  city  of  David.  xiv. 

Jutah,  or  Juttah  (goodly  city),  Yuttah.  Town 
in  mountains  of  Judah,  assigned  to  the 
priests  (Josh  xv.  55;  xxi.  16);  traditional 
residence  of  Zacharias,  and  birthplace  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  39,  40).    iv.  19  o. 


K 

Kabzeel  (collected  by  God).  Town  on  the 
extreme  S.E.  frontier  of  Judah,  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim  (Josh, 
xv.  21)  ;  native  place  of  Benaiah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20;  1  Chron.  xi.  22)  ;  reinhabited  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  25). 

Kadesh  (holy),  or  Kadesh-Barnea,  'Ain  el- 
Weibeh  (according  to  Robinson).  On  the 
threshold  of  the  promised  land,  where 
there  are  three  springs  (Gen.  xvi.  14  ;  xx. 
1  ;  Psalm  xxix.  8).  Where  Chedorlaomer 
smote  the  Amorite  chiefs  (Gen.  xiv.  7) ; 
where  the  children  of  Israel  encamped 
while  the  spies  searched  the  land  (Numb, 
xiii.  26  ;  xxxii.  8  ;  Deut.  i.  2,  19,  46  ;  ix.  23  ; 
Josh.  xiv.  6,  7)  ;  where  Moses  smote  the 
rock  (Numb,  xxvii.  14  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  51) ; 
whence  the  Israelites  departed  for  their 
wandering  (Numb.  xiv.  25  ;  Deut.  ii.  1,14); 
whither  they  returned  on  their  way  to 
Canaan  by  Mount  Hor,  and"  where  Miriam 
died  (Numb.  xx.  1,  14,  22;  xxxiii.  36,  37; 
Judges  xi.  16,  17)  ;  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  (Numb,  xxxiv.  8;  Josh.  x.  41  ;  xv.  3; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  19  ;  xlviii.  28).  Supposed  that 
there  were  two  places  named  Kadesh  ;  pos- 
sibly the  one  referred  to  in  Gen.  xvi.  14 
was  at  'AinGadis  (Map  in.  17  Q).  The  wil- 
derness of  Kadesh  (Psalm  xxix.  8)  is  pro- 
bably the  desert  of  Zin.    See  Meribah. 

m.  19  Q  ;  vi.  19  P. 

Kain.    See  Cain. 
Kamon.    See  Camon. 

Kanah  (reeds).  1.  Kan  A,  near  Zidon,  10  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Boundary  town 
of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28).  iv.  19  k. 

2.  Wady  Kanah,  or  '  reedy  wady,'  which 
enters  the  sea  as  Nahr  Falaik,  half-way 
between  Joppa  and  Ca3sarea.  Torrent, 
boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvi.  8  ;  xvii.  9).  iv.  19  m. 

Kaikaa,  or  Karka  (floor).  Place  on  s.  boun- 
dary of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3). 

Karkor  (excavation).  Place  in  the  level  nomad 
country  E.  of  the  Jordan,  where  Gideon 
surprised  the  Midianite  chiefs  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna  (Judges  viii.  10). 

Kartah  (concourse).  Town  of  Zebulun,  given 
to  the  Merarites  (Josh.  xxi.  34).      VI.  19  L. 
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Kartan  (double  concourse).  Town  of  Naphtali, 
assigned  to  the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xxi.  32) ; 
same  as  Kirjathaim  (i  Chron.  vi.  76). 

Kattath  (diminutive).  Town  of  Zebulun  (Josh, 
sis.  15).  iv.  19  L. 

Kedemoth  (eastern),  Townof  Reuben, assigned 
to  the  Merarites  (Josh.  xiii.  iS  ;  xxi.  37  ;  1 
Chron.  vi.  79). 

Kedesh  [holy).  1.  Kades.  Town  in  the  middle 
of  the  w.  side  of  the  plain  of  Zaanain  ;  full 
of  interesting  ruins.  Fortified  city  of  Naph- 
tali (Josh.  xix.  37);  city  of  refuge  for  the 
n.  tribes,  and  allotted  to  the  Gershonites 
(Josh.  xx.  7  :  xxi.  32 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  76)  ;  resi- 
dence of  Barak  (Judges  iv.  6-1 1) ;  taken  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  XV.  29).       iv.  20  K. 

8.  Tell  Abu  Kadeis,  near  Megiddo. 
Royal  Canaanite  town  taken  by  Joshua, 
allotted  to  Issachar,  assigned  to  the  Ger- 
shonites (Josh.  xii.  22  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  72). 

vi.  19  L. 

3.  Town  of  Judah,  in  extreme  s.  (Josh, 
xv.  23) ;  perhaps  same  as  Kadesh-barnea. 

Kehelathah  (convocation).  Site  of  an  Israelite 
encampment  (Numb,  xxxiii.  22). 

Keilah  (fortress),  Kila,  6  miles  S.E.  of  Adul- 
lam.  Town  in  the  lowland  of  Judah,  though 
really  among  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  44) ; 
rescued  by  David  from  the  Philistines  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  1-13) ;  re-occupied  after  the  re- 
turn from  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii.  17,  18). 

IV.  19  N. 

Kenath  (possession),  KANAWAT,  s.E.  of  the 
Lejah,  about  20  miles  N.  of  Busrah.  Town 
of  Manasseh,  E.  of  Jordan,  taken  by  Nobah 
and  called  by  his  name ;  recaptured  by 
Geshur  and  Aram  (Numb,  xxxii.  42;  Judges 
viii.  11 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  23).  Ruins  cover  a 
space  1  mile  long  by  A  mile  wide. 

vi.  22  L. 

Kerioth  1  cities).  1.  City  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. 
24).  In  Jer.  xlviii.  41  and  Amos  ii.  2  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  cities  rather  than  to 
one  in  particular.  Same  as  Kiriathaim,  q.v. 

vi.  20  N. 

2.  Kerioth  -  hezron,  'which  is  Hazor- 
Amam  '  (Josh.  xv.  25),  el-Kureitein  ?  (the 
two  cities).  Town  in  s.  of  Judah,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  hill  country,  10  miles  s.  of 
Hebron.  Possibly  birthplace  of  Judas  Is- 
cariot.  iv.  19  o. 

Keziz,  or  Emek-keziz  (clipped).  Valley  form- 
ing part  of  E.  border  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  21). 

Kibroth-hattaavah  (graves  of  lust).  Site  of 
Israelite  encampment,  and  scene  of  pesti- 
lence consequent  on  eating  quails  (Numb, 
xi.  34.  35 1  xxxiii.  16,  17). 

Kibzaim  (two  heaps).  Townof  Ephraim,  given 
to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  22).  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Jokmeam,  q.v. 

Kidron  (black),  Wady  en-Nar.  Called  also 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Commences  ii  mile 
N.w.  of  Jerusalem,  runs  to  the  e.  for  ii 
mile  along  the  N'.  side,  then  curves  sharply 
round  to  the  s.,  passes  between  the  city 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  contracts  and 
sinks  rapidly,  and  becomes  a  deep,  narrow, 
dark  torrent  bed,  through  which  no  water 
flows  except  during  the  heavy  rains  of 
winter.  Joined  at  Bir  Eyub,  670  ft.  below 
its  starting-point,  by  the  Valley  of  Hinnom ; 
thence  pursues  a  s.E.  course  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  Supposed  that  the  term  Hinnom  ap- 
plies not  only  to  the  valley  s.  of  Jerusalem, 
but  also  to  the  ravine  of  Kidron  (Jer.  xix.  2). 
Crossed  by  David  in  his  flight  from  Absa- 
lom (2  Sam.  xv.  23) ;  by  our  Lord  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  to  Gethsemane  (John 
xviii.  1) ;  receptacle  of  idol  and  other  im- 
purities (2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  6,  12;  2  Chron. 
xxix.  16 ;  xxx.  14  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  40) ;  modern 
cemetery ;  perhaps  the  brook  stopped  by 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  4).  xv.  6  C. 


Kinah  (lament).  Town  of  Judah,  on  the  ex- 
treme s.  boundary  (Josh.  xv.  22). 

Kir  (wall).  1.  Land  from  which  and  to  which 
Syrians  migrated  (Amos  i.  5  ;  ix.  7  ;  Isaiah 

xxii.  6). 

2.  (Perhaps  the  same  as  1.)  District  to 
which  captive  Syrians  were  deported  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xvi.  9).     VII.  25  F. 

Kir  of  Moab,  Kir-haraseth,  Kir-haresh, 
Kir-hareseth,  Kir-heres,  Kerak.  One 
of  the  two  chief  strongholds  of  Moab  (2 
Kings  iii.  25  ;  Isaiah  xv.  1 ;  xvi.  7,  11 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  31,  36).  On  the  crown  of  a  hill, 
3,000  ft.  above  the  Dead  Sea,  overlooking 
the  two  forks  of  the  Wady  Kerak. 

iv.  20  0. 

Kiriathaim,  or  Kirjathaim  (double  city),  el- 
Kureiyat  ?  Town  of  Moab  taken  and  re- 
built by  Reuben  (Numb,  xxxii.  37 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  19);  recovered  by  Moab  and  subject 
of  prophetic  denunciation  (Jer.  xlviii.  1,  23; 
Ezek.  xxv.  9).    Same  as  Kerioth  1,  q.v. 

iv.  20  N. 

Kiriath-.    See  Kirjath-. 

Kirioth  (Jer.  xlviii.  41 ;  Amos  ii.  2).  Same 
as  Kerioth,  q.v. 

Kirjath  (city),  KOryet  el-'Enab.  Town  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  Word  used 
with  various  suffixes. 

Kirjathaim  (double  city).  1.  (Numb,  xxxii.  37; 
Josh  xiii.  19.)    Same  as  Kiriathaim,  q.v. 

iv.  20  N. 

2.  Town  of  Naphtali,  assigned  to  the 
Gershonites  (1  Chron.  vi.  76) ;  contracted 
to  Kartan  (Josh.  xxi.  32). 

Kirjath-arba  (city  of  Arba),  el-KhOlil. 
Early  designation  of  Hebron,  q.v.  (Gen. 

xxiii.  2  ;  xxxv.  27  ;  Josh.  xiv.  15  ;  xv.  13,  54  ; 

xx.  7;  xxi.  11  ;  Judges  i.  10;  Neh.  xi.  25). 

iv.  19  N. 

Kirjath-arim  (Ezra  ii.  25).  Same  as  Kirjath- 
jearim,  q.v. 

Kirjath-baal  (city  of  Baal),  'Erma.  (Josh.  xv. 
60;  xviii.  14).  Same  as  Kirjath-jearim,  q.v.; 
called  also  Baalah  and  Baale  of  Judah,  q.v. 

Kirjath -huzoth  (city  of  streets).  Place  in 
Moab  whence  Balak  and  Balaam  overlooked 
the  Israelite  encampment  (Numb.  xxii.  39). 

Kirjath-jearim  (city  of  forests),  'Erma.  Called 
also  Kirjath,  Kirjath-arim,  Kirjath-baal, 
Baalah,  and  Baale.  Gibeonite  town,  on  the 
boundary  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  allotted 
to  Judah  (Josh.  ix.  17;  xv.  9,  60;  xviii.  14, 
15,  28;  Judges  xviii.  12;  1  Chron.  ii.  50,  52); 
resting-place  of  the  ark  for  20  years  (1  Sam. 
vi.  21 ;  vii.  1,  2  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2  ;  1  Chron.  xiii. 
5,  6  ;  2  Chron.  i.  4) ;  '  the  fields  of  the  wood  ' 
(Psalm  exxxii.  6) ;  re-occupied  after  the 
captivity  (Ezra  ii.  25 ;  Neh.  vii.  29) ;  resi- 
dence of  a  prophet  Urijah  (Jer.  xxvi.  20). 
Still  a  neighbourhood  of  forests.      XV.  5  c. 

Kirjath  -  sannah  (city  of  the  palm-branch) 
(Josh.  xv.  49).    Early  name  of  Debir,  q.v. 

iv.  18  o. 

Kirjath-sepher  (city  of  the  book)  (Josh.  xv. 
15,  16;  Judges  i.  11,  12).  Early  name  of 
Debir,  q.v.  IV.  18  o. 

Kishion  (hardness).  Town  of  Issachar,  as- 
signed to  the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xix.  20 ; 

xxi.  28,  where  it  is  inaccurately  given  as 
Kishon).    Comp.  r.v.  iv.  19  L. 

Kishon  (crooked),  Nahr  el-Mukutta  (river 
of  slaughter).  River,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Gilboa,  and  with  its  affluents — winter  tor- 
rents— drains  the  plain  of  Jezreel  and  the 
surrounding  mountains,  passes  close  under 
Mount  Carmel  through  a  very  narrow  pass 
into  the  plain  of  Akka,  and  enters  the 
Mediterranean  5  miles  from  its  source. 
Scene  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  and  of  the 


destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  (Judges 
iv.  7,  13;  v.  21;  Psalm  lxxxiii.  9;  1  Kings 
xviii.  40) ;  perhaps  the  boundary  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  11).  vi.  19  L. 

Kison  (Psalm  lxxxiii.  9).  Inaccurate  rendering 
in  A. v.  of  Kishon.    Comp.  R.v. 

Kithlish,  or  Chithlish  (separation).  Town  in 
lowland  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40). 

Kitron  (knotty).  Town  of  Zebulun  from  which 
the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled  (Judges  i. 
30).  vi.  19  L. 

Koa.  Perhaps  a  city  or  district  of  Babylonia 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  23). 


Laban  (white).  Place  in  neighbourhood  of 
Israelite  encampment  (Deut.  i.  1). 

Lachish  (impregnable),  Tell  el-Hesy? 
Amorite  fortress  taken  by  Joshua  and  al- 
lotted to  Judah  (Josh.  x. ;  xii.  11  ;  xv.  39) ; 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  and  asylum  of  Ama- 
ziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  19;  2  Chron.  xi.  9;  xxv. 
27) ;  besieged  by  Sennacherib,  as  repre- 
sented on  Ninevite  slabs  found  at  Kouyunjik 
(2  Kings  xviii.  17;  xix.  8;  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
9 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Micah  i.  13) ;  re-occupied 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  30).  VI.  18  N. 

Lahai-roi  (Gen.  xxiv.  62;  xxv.  11).  Same  as 
Beer-lahai-roi,  q.v.  in.  17  Q. 

Lahmam  (battle-field),  el-Lahm  ?  Town  in 
lowland  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40).     iv.  18  N. 

Laish  (lion).  1.  (Judges  xviii.).  Ancient  name 
of  Dan,  q.v.  VI.  20  K. 

2.  Or  Laishah.    Town  N.  of  Jerusalem 
(Isaiah  x.  30).  xv.  6  c. 

Lakum,  or  Lakkum  (to  the  summit  ?).  Border 
town  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33). 

Laodicaea  (old  castle),  near  Denislu. 
Flourishing  and  wealthy  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  River  Lycus,  near  Colossse, 
on  the  high  road  for  traffic  between  the 
e.  and  w.  of  Asia  ;  seat  of  an  important 
Christian  church  (Col.  iv.  13,  15  ;  Rev.  i. 
11 ;  iii.  14).  xvii.  12  f. 

Lassea.  City  of  Crete,  a  few  miles  to  the  E.  of 
Fair  Havens  ;  now  ruins  (Acts  xxvii.  8). 

XVII.  10  H. 

Lasha  (fissure).  Southern  limit  of  the  country 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  19).        n.  7  g. 

Lasharon,  or  Lassharon  (on  the  level), 
Sarona.  Royal  Canaanite  town  taken  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  IV.  19  L. 

Lebanon  (white  mountain),  Jebel  Libnan. 
On  n.  border  of  the  Promised  Land  (Deut. 
i.  7 ;  xi.  24 ;  Josh.  i.  4).  Two  ranges, 
parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  sea- 
coast,  from  s.W.  to  n.e.,  for  about  100 
miles ;  separated  by  two  valleys,  the 
southernmost  and  smallest,  Wady  et-Teim, 
in  which  rises  the  Hasbany,  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  northernmost — 
the  '  valley  of  Lebanon '  (Josh.  xi.  17). 
The  cedar,  '  the  glory  of  Lebanon,'  has  not 
quite  disappeared  ;  w.  declivity  teems 
with  villages  and  is  well  cultivated  ; 
Phoenicia  along  the  w.  base  of  the  sea- 
shore. W.  range,  the  Lebanon  of  Scrip- 
ture, whence  Solomon  obtained  timber  for 
the  temple  (1  Kings  v.  9).  E.  range, 
Anti-Libanus,  '  Lebanon  toward  the  sun- 
rising  '  (Josh.  xiii.  5) ;  originally  inhabited 
by  Giblites  and  Hivites  (Josh.  xiii.  5,  6 ; 
Judges  iii.  3) ;  commences  on  the  s.  at 
Banias,  runs  N.  to  Hermon,  then  N.E.  till 
it  sinks  in  the  great  plain  of  Hamath 
(Emesa) ;  sparsely  populated  ;  haunt  of 
many  wild  beasts  (Sol.  Song  iv.  8  ;  vii.  4). 

iv.  20  1. 
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Lebaoth  (lionesses).  Town  in  extreme  s.  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32).  Same  as  Beth- 
lebaoth,  q.v.  iv.  18  o. 

Lebonah  (white  village),  el-Lubban  (Judges 
xxi.  19).  Grey  venerable  village,  less  than 
3  miles  N.w.  of  Shiloh  (Seilun).     VI.  19  M. 

Lehi  (jaw-bone)  (Judges  xv.  9,  14,  19  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  11  var.  read.). 

Leshem  (Josh.  xix.  47).  Same  as  Laish  and 
Dan,  q.v.  IV.  20  K. 

Libnah  (white).  1.  Town  in  the  south-west 
of  Palestine,  taken  by  Joshua,  allotted  to 
Judah,  appropriated  to  the  priests  (Josh. 

x.  29-39;  xii.  15;  xv.  42 ;  xxi.  13  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  57)  ;  revolted  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram 
(2  Kings  viii.  22 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10) ;  be- 
sieged by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix.  8 ; 
Isaiah  xxxvii.  8) ;  native  place  of  Queen 
Hamutal.  mother  of  Jehoahaz  and  Zede- 
kiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  31  ;  xxiv.  18;  Jer.  lii.  1). 

2.  Site  of  Israelite  encampment  (Numb, 
xxxiii.  20,  21). 

Libnath  (Josh.  xix.  26).  See  Shihor-Libnath. 

Libya.  Country  on  n.  coast  of  Africa  w.  from 
Egypt ;  also  called  Put  or  Phut  (Jer.  xlvi. 
9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10 ;  xxx.  5  ;  xxxviii.  5  ; 
Acts  ii.  10).  1.  5  d. 

Lod  and  Lydda  (strife  ?),  Ludd.  Town  of 
Benjamin  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  re-occu- 
pied after  the  return  from  captivity  (1 
Chron.  viii.  12;  Ezra  ii.  33;  Neh.  vii.  37; 

xi.  35)  ;  scene  of  Peter's  cure  of  Eneas 
(Acts  ix.  32-35,  38).  On  the  main  road 
from  Joppa  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 

VI.,  xii.  18  N. 

Lo-debar  (pastureless).  Town  on  E.  of  Jordan, 
the  home  of  Machir,  the  protector  of  Me- 
phibosheth  and  the  hospitable  helper  of 
David  (2  Sam.  ix.  4  ;  xvii.  27).        VI.  20  M. 

Lud.  Country  probably  in  n.  of  Africa  (Isaiah 
lxvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10;  xxx.  5).     1.  6  D. 

Luhith  (tablets),  Tal'at  el-Heith.  Place  in 
Moab  (Isaiah  xv.  5 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  5).  VI.  20  o. 

Luz  (almond-tree).  1.  Beitin.  Canaanite 
city,  Bethel  probably  being  the  sanctuary 
near  by  (Gen.  xxviii.  19  ;  xxxv.  6  ;  xlviii.  3  ; 
Josh.  xvi.  2  ;  xviii.  13  ;  Judges  i.  23).  See 
Bethel.  11.  7  g  ;  xv.  6  a. 

2.  el-Luweiziyeh.  Town  built  in  the 
land  of  the  Hittites  when  the  other  Luz 
was  taken  by  the  Israelites  (Judges  i.  26). 

vi.  20  K. 

Lycaonia.  District  of  Asia  Minor,  n.w.  of 
Cilicia,  inhabited  by  an  aboriginal  race ; 
chief  scene  of  Paul's  labours  during  his 
first  missionary  tour  (Acts  xiv.  ;  2  Tim.  iii. 
11);  also  traversed  by  him  on  his  second 
and  third  tours  (Acts  xvi.  1-8  ;  xviii.  23  ; 
xix.  1).  xvil.  15  D. 

Lycia.  Small  district  in  s.  of  Asia  Minor, 
visited  by  Paul  on  returning  from  his  third 
missionary  tour  (Patara).and  on  his  way  to 
Italy  (Myra)  (Acts  xxi.  1 ;  xxvii.  5). 

xvn.  12  F. 

Lydda  (Acts  ix.  32,  35,  38),  Same  as  Lod,  q.v. 

Lydia  (Ezek.  xxx.  5),  incorrect  reading  in 
A.V.  for  Lud,  q.v.  (comp.  R.V.).  1.  6  d. 

Lystra,  Khatun  Serai  (thousand  and  one 
churches).  Town  in  e.  Lycaonia,  where 
Paul  was  first  worshipped,  then  stoned, 
where  Timothy  was  converted  and  became 
associated  with  Paul  (Acts  xiv.  ;  xvi.  1-3 ; 
2  Timothy  iii.  10,  11).  xvn.  15  f! 

M 

Maacah,  also  Maachah  (narrow  pass).  A 
petty  kingdom,  at  the  foot  of  Hermon,  on 
the  borders  of  Bashan,  allotted  to  Manasseh, 


who  did  not  exterminate  the  inhabitants 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5;  xiii.  11,  13); 
joined  the  Ammonites  against  David  (2 
Sam.  x.  6,  8  ;  1  Chron.  xix.  6,  7).  Same  as 
Beth-maachah  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15). 

VII.  21  M. 

Maaleh-acrabbim  (ascent  of  scorpions)  (Josh, 
xv.  3,  R.v.  'ascent  of  Akrabbim ').  Full 
form  of  Akrabbim,  q.v.  IV.  19  o. 

Maarath  (bareness),  Beit  Ummar.  Town  in 
mountains  of  Judah,  n.  of  Hebron  (Josh. 

xv.  59).  iv.  19  n  ;  XV.  5  e. 

Macedonia.  Roman  province  extending  from 
the  jEgean  to  the  Adriatic,  having  Illyricum 
on  the  N.w.,  Achaia  on  the  s.  ;  first  country 
in  Europe  which  received  the  Gospel  ; 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  important 
labours  of  Paul  and  his  companions  (Acts 

xvi.  9-12;  xviii.  5;  xix.  21,  22,  29;  xx.  1, 
3  ;  xxvii.  2 ;  Romans  xv.  26 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  5  ; 

2  Cor.  i.  16  ;  ii.  13 ;  vii.  5  ;  viii.  1  ;  ix.  2,  4  ; 
xi.  9;  Phil.  iv.  15;  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8 ;  iv.  10; 
1  Timothy  i.  3).  xvn.  8  d. 

Machbenah,  or  Machbena.  Perhaps  town 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  49). 

Machpelah  (double).  Field  and  cave  at  He- 
bron (q.v.),  purchased  by  Abraham,  in 
which  are  the  remains  of  Abraham,  Sarah, 
Isaac,  Rebekah,  Leah,  and  Jacob ;  now 
covered  by  a  mosque,  one  of  the  four  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  Mohammedan  world  (Gen. 
xxiii.  17-20;  xxv.  9;  xlix.  30;  1.  13). 

Madmannah  (dunghill),  Umm  Deimneh. 
Town  in  s.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31). 

iv.  18  o. 

Madmen  (dungheap).  Town  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii.  2). 

Madmenah  (dunghill).    Town  in  hill  country 

of  Benjamin  (Isaiah  x.  31). 
Madon  (strife),  Madin  ?     Royal  Canaanite 

town,  taken  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  1  ;  xii.  19). 

Magbish  (frosty  ?).  Perhaps  town  of  Ephraim 
(Ezra  ii.  30). 

Magdala,  or  Magadan  (toiver),  Mejdel  ? 
Town  on  W.  edge  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 

3  miles  N.  of  Tiberias,  at  s.E.  corner  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret ;  whither  our  Lord 
came  after  feeding  the  4,000  (Matt.  xv. 
39);  residence  of  Mary  Magdalene  (Matt, 
xxvii.  56,  etc).  xn.  20  L. 

Mahanaim  (two  camps  or  hosts),  Mahneh  ? 
Town  on  e.  of  the  Jordan,  s.  of  the  Jabbok, 
where  Jacob  was  met  by  the  hosts  of  God 
(Gen.  xxxii.  2)  ;  on  the  s.  boundary  of 
Bashan,  on  the  frontier  of  Gad  and 
Manasseh,  allotted  to  Gad  and  given  to 
the  Merarites  (Josh.  xiii.  26,  30  ;  xxi.  38  ; 
1  Chron.  vi.  80) ;  where  Ishbosheth  was 
crowned  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and  David 
found  refuge  in  his  flight  from  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8,  12,  29;  xvii.  24,  27;  xix.  32; 
1  Kings  ii.  8) ;  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat districts  (1  Kings  iv.  14). 

iv.  20  M. 

Mahaneh-dan  (camp  of  Dan),  Wady  el- 
Mutluk.  Fortified  camp  of  Danites  in 
their  contests  with  the  Philistines,  where 
the  600  gathered  before  setting  out  on  their 
expedition  against  Laish,  and  where  Sam- 
son passed  his  boyhood  (Judges  xviii.  12; 
xiii.  25). 

Makaz  (extremity).  Part  of  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  districts,  probably  in  Dan  (1 
Kings  iv.  9). 

Makheloth  (places  of  assembly).  Site  of  Is- 
raelite encampment  (Numb,  xxxiii.  25,  26). 

Makkedah  (place  of  shepherds),  el-Mughar  ? 
(the  cave) ;  on  a  hill,  2  miles  s.E.  of  Ekron. 
First  town  stormed  by  Joshua  after  the  fall 
of  Jericho,  where  five  kings  were  taken  in 
a  cave;  allotted  to  Judah  (Josh.  x.  10-29; 
xv.  41).  iv.  18  N. 


Maktesh  (mortar  or  hollow).  Place  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  perhaps  the  quarter  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  '  merchants  '  (Zeph.  i.  11). 

Mamre  (fattening,  fertile).  In  neighbourhood 
of  'Hebron,  q.  v.  (Gen.  xiii.  18  ;  xiv.  13  ;  xviii. 
1  ;  xxiii.  17,  19  ;  xxv.  9  ;  xxxv.  27 ;  xlix.  30 ; 

1.  13).  IV.  19  N. 

Manahath  (repose  ?),  Perhaps  a  town  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chron.  viii.  6). 

Maon  (den),  M'aIn.  Town  on  a  hill  surrounded 
by  waste  pasture  ground  (Midbar)  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  about  2  miles  from 
Kurmul,  and  7  miles  S.  of  Hebron;  where 
David  hid  himself  from  Saul,  and  Nabal  fed 
his  flocks  (Josh.  xv.  55  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25  ; 
xxv.  2).  iv.  19  o. 

Marah  (bitter),  'Ain  Hawaraii  ?  at  the  head 
of  Wady  Amarah.  Site  of  Israelite  en- 
campment, where  bitter  waters  were  made 
sweet  (Exodus  xv.  23-25  ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  8, 
9).  in.  15  r. 

Maralah  (earthquake  ?),  M'alCl  ?  Town  on 
frontier  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11). 

Mareshah  (head  of  the  pass),  Mer'ash,  on  the 
border  of  the  Philistine  plain.  Town  in  the 
lowland  of  Judah,  commanding  one  of  the 
passes  to  the  hills,  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(Josh.  xv.  44  ;  2  Chron.  xi.  8)  ;  limit  of  in- 
vasion by  Terah  the  Cushite  (2  Chron.  xiv. 
9,  10)  ;  birthplace  of  Eliezer  the  prophet  (2 
Chron.  xx.  37)  ;  subject  of  prophetic  de- 
nunciation (Micah  i.  15).  IV.  18  N. 

Maroth  (bitternesses).  Town  in  the  lowland  of 
Judah  (Micah  i.  12). 

Mars'  Hill  (Acts  xvii.  22,  a. v.).  Same  as 
Areopagus,  q.v. 

Mashal  (1  Chron.  vi.  74).  Same  as  Mishal, 
q.v.  vi.  19  L. 

Masrekah  (plantation  of  vines).  Edomite 
town  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36  ;  1  Chron.  i.  47). 

Massah  (temptation).  Name  given  to  the  place 
in  Rephidim  where  the  Israelites  murmured 
and  the  rock  was  smitten  (Exodus  xvii.  7). 

Mattanah  (gift).  Site  of  Israelite  encampment 
s.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Numb.  xxi.  18,  19). 

iv.  20  N. 

Meah,  or  Hammeah  (a  hundred).  One  of  the 
towers  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt 
by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  1  ;  xii.  39). 

Mearah  (cave),  el-Mogheiriyeh.  Place  in 
N.  of  Palestine  unconquered  at  the  death  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  4).  iv.  20  1. 

Meconah.    See  Mekonah. 

Medeba  (waters  of  quiet),  Medeba,  about  4 
miles  s.E.  of  Heshbon  ;  among  extensive 
ruins  is  a  magnificent  reservoir,  120  yards 
square.  Town  in  the  upland  downs  (Mishor) 
of  Moab,  allotted  to  Reuben  (Numb.  xxi. 
30;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16;  Isaiah  xv.  2);  re- 
covered by  the  Ammonites,  but  taken  again 
by  Joab  (1  Chron.  xix.  7).  IV.  20  N. 

Media  (middle  country  ?).  Country  in  the 
east  of  Asia  ;  two  provinces.  Upper  M.,  a 
mountainous  region,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  River  Cyrus  (Kur),  e.  by  the  Caspian, 
w.  by  Armenia,  s.  by  Lower  M.  Lower  M., 
or  M.  Magna,  separated  on  the  w.  from 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  by  the  Zagros  moun- 
tains, had  Susianaand  Persia  on  the  s.,the 
great  salt  desert  of  Irani  on  the  E.  Two 
Ecbatanas,  respectively  the  capitals  of  the 
two  districts  (Esther  i.  3, 14,  18  ;  x.  2  ;  Isaiah 
xxi.  2;  Daniel  viii.  20.  vii.  28  11. 

Megiddo,  or  Megiddon  (place  of  troops). 
Town  within  the  territory  of  Issachar, 
but  assigned  to  Manasseh,  who  did  not 
expel  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  21  ;  xvii. 
11-13;  Judges  i.  27,  28;  1  Chron.  vii.  29); 
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scene  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Barak 
(Judges  v.  19),  and  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh- 
necho  (a  Kings  xxiii.  29,  30;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 

;  hence  suggestive  of  dire  conflict  and 
trouble  (Zech.  xii.  11;  Rev.  xvi.  16);  part 
of  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts 
(1  Kings  iv.  12;  ix.  15);  death-place  of 
Ahaziuh  (2  Kings  ix.  27).  IV.  19  L. 

Mejarkon  (yellow  water).  Town  of  Dan  (Josh, 
xix.  40).  Rakkon  probably  a  repetition  of 
the  name.  iv.  18  M. 

Mekonah,  or  Meconah  (foundation),  Me- 
k B  N n  a  ?  Town  of  Judah  re-occupied  after 
the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  28). 

vi.  18  N. 

Melita  {r$fng6  ?),  Malta.  Island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  s.  of  Sicily,  on  which  Paul 
was  wrecked  (Acts  xxviii.  1).        XVII.  5  H. 

Memphis.  Moph,  or  Noph  (abode  of  the 
good  one,  Osiris  ?),  Abu  Sir.  Chief  city 
of  Lower  Egypt  before  the  founding  of 
Alexandria  ;  ruins  of  magnificent  temples, 
palaces,  and  statues,  buried  in  drifting 
sands,  including  the  great  pyramid  and 
sphinx  ;  called  in  the  hieroglyphics  '  the 
city  of  the  pyramids,'  the  burial-ground  ex- 
tending for  20  miles  along  the  edge  of  the 
desert  (Isaiah  xix.  13;  Jer.  ii.  16;  xlvi.  14, 
19;  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  16;  Hosea  ix.  6). 

III.  14  R. 

Meonenim  (enchanters).  Oak,  r.v.  (not '  plain,' 
as  in  A.V.),  near  Shechem  (Judges  ix.  37). 

Mephaath  (beauty).  Amorite  town  in  the 
Mishor,  allotted  to  Reuben,-  given  to  the 
Merarites,  subsequently  recovered  by  the 
Moabites  (Josh.  xiii.  18;  xxi.  37 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  79;  Jer.  xlviii.  21).  iv.  20  N. 

Merathaim  (double  rebellion).  Probably  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans,  with  reference  to  the 
double  captivity  of  the  Israelites  therein 
(Jer.  1.  21). 

Meribah  (water  of  strife).  1.  Name  given  to 
the  place  in  Rephidim  where  the  Israelites 
murmured  and  the  rock  was  smitten  (Exodus 
xvii.  7  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8  ;  Psalm  lxxxi.  7). 

2.  Or  Meribath-  and  Meriboth-kadesh. 
A  similar  place  at  Kadesh  (Numb.  xx.  13, 
24;  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51);  the  latter  a 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  19 ;  xlviii.  28).  Same  as  Kadesh- 
barnea,  q.v.  (Numb,  xxxiv.  4).       III.  19  Q. 

Merom  (height),  Baheiret  el-Huleh.  Tri- 
angular lake  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows,  average  length  4|  miles,  breadth  3* 
miles,  mostly  surrounded  by  broad  margin 
of  impenetrable  marsh  covered  with  tall 
canes  and  papyrus  reeds ;  near  which  Joshua 
fought  his  third  and  last  battle  with  the 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xi.  5,  7).  iv.  20  K. 

Meronoth,  Marrina  (i  Chron.  xxvii.  30  ;  Neh. 
iii.  7).    A  village  near  Gibeon. 

Meroz  (secret  ?),  el-Murusseh.  About  4  miles 
N.w.  of  Bethshan,  commanding  the  pass 
from  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  the  Jordan 
(Judges  v.  23).  vi.  19  L. 

Mesha  (retreat?),  Moosa  ?  on  the  Red  Sea. 
Western  limit  of  the  Joktanites  in  s.w. 
Arabia  (Gen .  x.  30).  I.  8  E. 

Mesopotamia  (between  the  rivers).  Country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  ;  but 
usually  the  w.  portion  of  this  tract,  between 
the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Upper  Tigris.  Home  of  Nahor  and  Abra- 
ham before  their  migration  to  the  Promised 
Land  (Gen.  xi.  31;  xxiv.  10;  Acts  vii.  2); 
of  Balaam  (Deut.  xxiii.  4) ;  of  King  Chushan- 
rishathaim  (Judges  iii.  8,  10) ;  of  allies  of 
the  Ammonites  ( 1  Chron.  xix.  6) ;  of  visitors 
to  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii.  9).    See  Aram-naharaim.     vn.  23  f. 


Metheg-ammah  (bridle  of  the  metropolis,  or 
of  the  nether  city  :  see  r.v.).  Town  taken 
by  David  from  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  viii. 
1) ;  but  see  1  Chron.  xviii.  1. 

Michmas,  or  Michmash  (town  of  Chemosh), 
MtJKHMAS.  Fortress  in  Benjamin,  7  miles 
N.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  N.  of  the  Wady  es- 
Suweinit.  Scene  of  conflict  between  Saul 
and  Jonathan  and  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 

xiii.  ;  xiv.);  where  Sennacherib  left  his 
heavy  baggage  when  advancing  on  Jerusa- 
lem (Isaiah  x.  28) ;  inhabitants  returned 
after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  27 ;  Neh.  vii.  31 ; 
xi.  31).  VI.  19  N  ;  xv.  7  B. 

Michmethah  (hiding-place),  Sahel  el-Mukh- 
n ah  ?  Frontier  town  of  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xvi.  6;  xvii.  7).  See  Asher-hammich- 
methah. 

Middin  (measured  space).  Town  of  Judah,  in 
the  waste  lands  (Midbar)  of  the  Arabah 
(Josh.  xv.  61). 

Migdal-el  (tower  of  God),  Mujeidel,  at  the 
head  of  Wady  Kerkerah.  Fortified  frontier 
town  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38).     iv.  19  k. 

Migdal-gad  (tower  of  Gad),  Mejdel  ?  Town 
in  lowland  of  Judah,  2J  miles  w.  of  Ash- 
kelon  (Josh.  xv.  37).  iv.  18  N. 

Migdol  (watch-tower).  Site  of  Israelite  en- 
campment before  passing  the  Red  Sea ; 
subject  of  prophetic  denunciation  (Exodus 

xiv.  2  ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  7  ;  Jer.  xliv.  1  ;  xlvi. 
14  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  10  ;  xxx.  6).         in.  15  Q. 

Migron  (precipice).  Town  near  Gibeah,  where 
Saul  mustered  his  600  men  when  pressed 
by  the  Philistines,  and  Sennacherib  passed 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2; 
Isaiah  x.  28).  xv.  7  b. 

Miletus,  incorrectly  Miletum.  Seaport  of 
Asia  Minor,  36  miles  S.  of  Ephesus,  whither 
Paul  summoned  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  (Acts  xx.  15,  17 ;  2  Timothy  iv.  20). 

xvii.  II  F. 

Millo  (the  rampart)  (2  Sam.  v.  9  ;  1  Kings  ix. 
15,  24;  xi.  27;  2  Kings  xii.  20;  1  Chron.  xi. 
8  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5).  xiv. 

Minni  (division).  Probably  province  of  Ar- 
menia (Jer.  Ii.  27).  vii.  24  d. 

Minnith  (allotment).  Place  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  ;  limit  of  Jephthah's  slaughter  of  the 
Ammonites  ;  wheat-growing  country  (Judges 
xi.  33;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  VI.  20  N. 

Misgab  (lofty  rock).  Fortress  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii.  1  ;  Isaiah  xxv.  12?). 

Mishal,  or  Misheal  (excavation),  in  Wady 
M'aisleh.  Town  of  Asher  assigned  to  the 
Gershonites  (Josh.  xix.  26  ;  xxi.  30  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  74).  iv.  19  L. 

Misrephoth-maim  (burning  of  waters),  Sara- 
fend.  Limit  of  Joshua's  pursuit  of  the 
Canaanite  kings,  remaining  unconquered  at 
the  death  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  8  ;  xiii.  6). 
Perhaps  same  as  Zarephath.         iv.  19  k. 

Mithcah,  or  Mithkah  (place  of  sweetness  ?). 
Site  of  Israelite  encampment  (Numb,  xxxiii. 

28,  29). 

Mitylene,  Castro.  Capital  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  where  Paul 
touched  on  his  return  voyage  from  his  third 
missionary  tour  (Acts  xx.  14,  15). 

xvii.  II  D. 

Mizar  (smallness).  Mountain,  apparently  near 
Hermon  in  the  N.  of  Palestine  (Psalm 
xiii.  6). 

Mizpah  and  Mizpeh  (watch-tower).  1.  Suf. 
Mizpeh-Gilead  or  Ramath-mizpeh.  Jebel 
Osh'a  (hill  of  Hosea).  Lofty  crest  in  N. 
Gilead,  where  Jacob  and  Laban  entered 
into  covenant  (Gen  xxxi.  49) ;  on  the  frontier 


of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26) ;  where  the  children 
of  Israel  assembled  to  choose  a  leader 
against  the  Ammonites  (Judges  x.  17) ;  and 
to  punish  Benjamin  (Judges  xx.  1,  3;  xxi. 
1,  5,  8);  home  of  Jephthah  (Judges  x.  17; 
xi.  11,  29,  34).  iv.  20  M. 

2.  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  where  David  left  his 
father  and  mother  for  safety  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
3) ;  perhaps  same  as  Kir-moab,  Kerak. 

VI.  20  o. 

3.  el-Bukei'a?  Valley  of  Lebanon,  resi- 
dence of  Hivites  who  joined  the  league 
against  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  3,  8).        iv.  20  I. 

4.  Fortress  in  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh. 

xv.  38). 

5.  Town  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26; 
Hosea  v.  1)  ;  where  Samuel  judged  the 
people,  assembled  the  tribes,  chose  Saul 
to  be  king  (1  Sam.  vii.  5-13,  16  ;  x.  17-25) ; 
fortified  by  Asa  (1  Kings  xv.  22;  2  Chron. 

xvi.  6)  ;  residence  of  Gedaliah,  the  Chaldean 
governor,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
and  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  pilgrims 
from  Samaria  (2  Kings  xxv.  23,  25  ;  Jer. 
xl.  6 ;  xii.  16) ;  re-occupied  after  the  return 
from  captivity  (Neh.  iii.  7,  15,  19).  By  some 
identified  with  what  was  afterwards  Scopus, 
an  eminence  N.  of  Jerusalem,  whence  the 
city  and  temple  were  overlooked  ;  by  others 
with  Neby  Samwil ;  by  others  with  Khirbet 
Shfifa.  iv.  19  n  ;  xv.  6  c. 

Moab  (progeny  of  a  father).  Original  territory 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
portions :  (1)  the  '  land  of  Moab,'  open 
rolling  country  N.  of  the  Arnon,  opposite 
Jericho,  reaching  to  Gilead  on  the  N. ;  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israel- 
ites ;  this  was  taken  by  the  Amorites,  then 
allotted  to  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  on  the  fall 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  recovered 
by  the  Moabites  ;  hence  its  cities  are  named 
by  the  prophets  as  belonging  to  Moab 
(Numb.  xxi.  13,  26;  Deut.  i.  5;  xxix.  1; 
xxxii.  49  ;  xxxiv.  5,  6 ;  Isaiah  xv.  ;  xvi.  ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  8-1 1) ;  (2)  the  '  field 
of  Moab,'  upland  undulating  plains,  ex- 
tending from  the  precipitous  mountains 
overlooking  the  Arabah  and  the  Dead  Sea 
on  the  w.  to  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  E., 
from  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Arnon  on  the 
n.  to  Edom  on  the  s.  ;  this  the  Israelites 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  enter,  hence 
they  passed  through  the  wilderness  (Mid- 
bar)  of  Moab  on  the  E.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ; 
Deut.  ii.  8,  9  ;  Judges  xi.  15,  18  ;  Ruth  ;  1 
Chron.  i.  46) ;  (3)  the  '  Arboth-Moab,'  the 
dry  tropical  region  in  the  Arabah  on  the  e. 
of  the  Jordan  (Numb.  xxii.  1  ;  xxvi.  3,  63  ; 
xxxi.  12;  xxxiii.  48-50;  xxxv.  1;  xxxvi. 
13;  Deut.  i.  5;  xxix.  1  ;  xxxiv.  1,  8;  Josh, 
xiii.  32)  ;  country  covered  with  sites  of 
towns,  and  capable  of  rich  cultivation.  Two 
chief  cities,  Ar  (city)  of  Moab  and  Kir 
(fortress)  of  Moab.  Throughout  most  of 
their  history,  inhabitants  determined  ene- 
mies of  Israelites.  Moabite  stone — a  block 
of  basalt  covered  with  inscriptions — dis- 
covered 1868  ;  the  oldest  record  in  alpha- 
betical characters  known  to  exist ;  records 
Mesha's  first  attempt  at  independence  after 
the  death  of  Ahab  (2  Kings  i.  1  ;  iii.  4,  5); 
names  coincide  with  those  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  show  that  Chemosh  was  the  god  of 
Moab  and  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel. 

11.  7  G  ;  iv.  20  o. 

Moladah  (birth).  Town  in  s.  of  Judah,  given 
to  Simeon,  re-occupied  after  the  return  from 
captivity  (Josh.  xv.  26;  xix.  2;  1  Chron.  iv. 
28  ;  Neh.  xi.  26).  IV,  19  o. 

Moreh  (hill  citadel).  1.  Oak,  not  '  plain,'  near 
Shechem,  where  Abram  first  encamped  in 
the  Land  of  Promise,  close  to  the  moun- 
tains Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Gen.  xii.  6 ;  Deut. 
xi.  30). 

2.  Hill,  Little  Hermon,  Neby  Duhv  ?  e. 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel ;  where  the  Midian- 
ites  and  Amalekites  were  encamped  before 
Gideon's  attack  (Judges  vii.  1).       vi.  19  L. 
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Moresheth-gath  (possession  of  Gath).  Town 
in  lowland  of  Judah,  birthplace  of  Micah 
(Micah  i.  14). 

Moriah  (appearance).  1.  Land  in  which  was 
situated  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham 
offered  Isaac ;  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
district  in  which  the  oak  of  Moreh  was 
situated,  by  others  the  site  of  Solomon's 
temple  ;  the  Samaritan  tradition  assigns 
Gerizim  as  the  mountain  of  sacrifice,  the 
Jewish  tradition  Mount  Moriah  (Gen.  xxii. 
2). 

2.  Mount  on  which  Solomon's  temple 
was  built;  the  E.  ridge  of  Jerusalem  (2 
Chron.  iii.  1).  xiv. 

Mosera,  Moserah,  and  Moseroth  (fetters). 
Site  of  Israelite  encampment  near  Mount 
Hor  (Numb,  xxxiii.  30,  31  ;  Deut.  x.  6). 

Mozah  (spring-head),  Beit  Mizzeh.  4  miles 
w.  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Jaffa  road.  Town 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26). 

iv.  19  n  ;  xv.  5  c. 

Myra,  Dembra.  City  of  Lycia,  where  Paul  was 
transferred  to  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  bound 
for  Italy  (Acts  xxvii.  5).  XVII,  13  F. 

Mysia.  n.vv.  district  of  Asia  Minor,  through 
which  Paul  journeyed  on  his  second  mis- 
sionary tour  (Acts  xvi.  7,  8).        XVII.  n  1). 


N 

Naamah  (pleasant).  Town  in  lowland  of 
Judah,  6  miles  n.e.  of  Lydda  (Josh.  xv.  41). 

Naaran.  Town  at  the  e.  limit  of  Ephraim 
(1  Chron.  vii.  28);  perhaps  the  same  as 
Naarath.  VI.  19  N. 

Naarath,  or  Naarah  (damsel),  el-Aujah  et- 
TahtaNI  ?  Town  on  the  s.  boundary  of 
Ephraim,  perhaps  in  the  Wady  Na'imeh, 
the  ravine  N.  of  Jericho  (Josh.  xvi.  7) ;  per- 
haps the  same  as  Naaran.  iv.  19  n. 

Nachon,  or  Nacon  (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  See 
Chidon. 

Nahalal,  Nahallal,  or  Nahalol,  'Ain  Mahil? 
Town  of  Zebulun,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
just  under  the  Nazareth  hills,  assigned  to 
the  Merarites  (Josh.  xix.  15  ;  xxi.  35  ; 
Judges  i.  30).  iv.  19  l. 

Nahaliel  (valley  of  God),  Wady  Zerka  M'ain. 
Site  of  Israelite  encampment,  N.  of  the 
Arnon  (Numb.  xxi.  19). 

Nahalol  (Judges  i.  30).    Same  as  Nahalal,  q.v. 

Nain  (pleasantness),  Nein.  Town  on  n.  slope 
of  Little  Hermon  (ed-Duhyj,  where  our 
Lord  raised  the  widow's  son  (Luke  vii.  11)  ; 
a  steep  path  up  the  hillside  to  the  e.  leads 
to  a  group  of  rock-hewn  graves,  marking 
the  site  of  the  ancient  burial-place,  xii.  19  L. 

Naioth  (habitations).  Place  near  Raman,  where 
Samuel  and  David  took  refuge  together 
from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-23;  xx-  :)- 

Naphtali,  Mount.  Mountainous  district  which 
formed  a  great  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xx.  7). 

Nazareth  (brushwood  ?),  en-Nasirah.  Town 
shut  in  by  round-topped  hills,  now  rocky 
and  barren,  which  form  the  s.  ridges  of 
Lebanon,  just  before  they  sink  down  into 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  home  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  the  scene  of  the  annunciation, 
the  home  of  our  Lord  for  28  years,  the  scene 
of  His  teaching,  which  was  held  in  disrepute 
and  endangered  His  life  (Matt.  ii.  23  ;  iv. 
13  ;  xxi.  1 1  ;  xxvi.  71  ;  Mark  i.  9,  24  ;  x.  47  ; 
xiv.  67 ;  xvi.  6  ;  Luke  i.  26 ;  ii.  4,  39,  51  ;  iv. 
16,  34;  xviii.  37;  xxiv.  19;  John  i.  45.  46; 
xviii.  5,  7  ;  xix.  19  ;  Acts  ii.  22  ;  iii.  6  ;  iv. 
10  ;  x.  38  ;  xxii.  8  ;  xxvi.  9.  XII.  19  l. 


Neah.    Town  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13). 

Neapolis  (new  town),  Kavalla.  City  of  Ma- 
cedonia ;  the  seaport  of  Philippi,  12  miles 
distant  ;  where  Paul  landed  and  embarked 
(Acts  xvi.  11 :  comp.  xx.  1,  6).     XVII.  10  c. 

Neballat,  Beit  Nebala.  Town  of  Benjamin 
occupied  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  34).  vi.  18  n. 

Nebo  (herald,  after  a  Babylonish  deity).  1. 
Jebel  Neba  ;  highest  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Pisgah,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
whence  Moses  took  his  first  and  last  view 
of  the  promised  land  (Deut.  xxxii.  49  ; 
xxxiv.  1).  IV.  20  N. 

2.  Town  e.  of  Jordan,  taken  and  rebuilt 
by  Reuben ;  afterwards  recovered  by  the 
Moabites  (Numb,  xxxii.  3,  38 ;  1  Chron.  v. 
8  ;  Isaiah  xv.  2  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  22). 

3.  Nuba  ?  Town  of  Benjamin,  whose 
inhabitants  returned  from  the  captivity 
(Ezra  ii.  29;  Neh.  vii.  33). 

Neiel  (dwelling  of  God),  Y'anin  ?  e.  of  Akka. 
Boundary  town  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27). 

Nekeb,  or  Adami-nekeb  (cavern),  Sei- 
yadeh  ?  Border  town  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  33). 

Nephtoah  (opening),  'Ain  'Atan.  Spring  2h 
miles  from  Jerusalem  off  the  road  to  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  on  the  boundary  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  9;  xviii.  15). 

XIII.  6  C. 

Netophah  (city  of  balsam),  Umm  Toba  ?  n.e. 
of  Bethlehem.  Town  of  Judah,  near  Bethle- 
hem ;  residence  of  two  of  David's  guard,  of 
one  of  the  captains  who  resorted  to  Geda- 
liah,  of  Levites,  and  of  singers  who  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  28, 
29;  2  Kings  xxv.  23;  1  Chron.  ix.  16;  xi. 
30  ;  xxvii.  13,  15  ;  Ezra  ii.  22  ;  Neh.  vii.  26  ; 
xii.  28  ;  Jer.  xl.  8).  IV.  19  N  ;  XIII.  6  C. 

Nezib  (pillar),  Beit  NusiB.  Town  in  the 
lowland  of  Judah,  really  off  the  plain  (Josh, 
xv.  43).  iv.  18  N. 

Nibshan  (rich  land).  Town  of  Judah  in  the 
Midbar,  probably  near  the  Dead  Sea  (Josh, 
xv.  62).  xm.  6  D. 

Nicopolis  (city  of  victory).  Town  where  Paul 
intended  to  winter  (Titus  iii.  12)  ;  not  cer- 
tain whether  N.  in  Thrace  or  N.  in  Cilicia, 
or  N.  in  Epirus  ;  probably  the  last  ;  at  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  the  country,  and  conve- 
niently situated  for  missionary  labours. 

xvil.  8  D. 

Nile.  [The  word  is  probably  a  Greek  adapta- 
tion of  Nahal,  '  river.']  Never  so  called  in 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
but  (1),  lor  (the  river)  (Gen.  xii.  ;  Exodus 
i . — vii i.  ;  xvii.  5  ;  Isaiah  xxiii.  3,  10;  Jer.  xlvi. 
7,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  9  ;  Amos  viii.  8  ;  ix.  5  ; 
Zech.  x.  11)  ;  the  plural  Iorim,  Nile-canals 
(Exodus  vii.  19;  viii.  5;  2  Kings  xix.  24; 
Job  xxviii.  10  ;  Psalm  lxxviii.  44  ;  Isaiah 
vii.  18;  xix.  6-8;  xxxiii.  21;  xxxvii.  25; 
Ezek.  xxix.  3-10;  xxx.  12;  Nahum  iii.  8)  (in 
the  R.v.  'Nile'  appears  in  the  following  pas- 
sages— Isaiah  xxiii.  10 ;  xix.  7,  8  ;  Jer.  xlvi. 
7, 8  ;  Zech.  x.'i  1 ) ;  (2)  Shichor(WacA), '  Sihor,' 
q.v.  (Josh.  xiii.  3  ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  5  ;  Isaiah 
xxiii.  3  ;  Jer.  ii.  18).  In  first  two  of  these 
passages  probably  the  river  of  Egypt  (q.v.), 
in  last  two  probably  the  Nile.        in.  13  s. 

Nimrah  (leopard),  Tell  Nimrin  (Numb,  xxxii. 
3).    Same  as  Beth-nimrah,  q.v.      IV.  20  N. 

Nimrim  (clear  stream),  Tell  Nimrin  ?  Place 
at  the  s.e.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Ghor 
es-Safieh,  most  rich  and  luxuriant;  ruins 
close  to  the  shore,  others  in  the  mountains 
at  the  head  of  the  waters  ;  denounced  by 
prophets  (Isaiah  xv.  fa  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34. 

VI.  20  O. 


Nineveh,  or  Nineve  (habitation  of  Ninns). 
Capital  of  Assyria  (q.v.),  built  by  Asshur  or 
Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  11,  12;  2  Kings  xix.  36; 
Isaiah  xxxvii.  37).  Destruction  foretold  by 
prophets  (Jonah  ;  Nahum  ;  Zeph.  ii.  13-15) ; 
repentance  of  the  people  referred  to  by  our 
Lord  (Matt.  xii.  41  ;  Luke  xi.  30,  32).  Once 
extensive  and  magnificent,  now  '  a  desola- 
tion and  dry  like  a  wilderness,'  '  empty, 
void,  and  waste.'  1.  8  u  ;  VII.  25  F. 

No  (city),  or  No-amon  (city  of  Anion,  an 
Egyptian  deity),  Thebes.  Chief  city  of 
Upper  Egypt;  the  only  one  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile;  excelled  all  others  in 
extent  and  magnificence  of  its  temples 
(Jer.  xlvi.  25 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  14-16 ;  Nahum 
iii.  8).  I.  7  e. 

Nob  (high  place).  City  of  the  priests,  whither 
David  fled  from  Saul,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  massacred  by  order  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  1  ;  xxii.  9-19) ;  halting-place  of  the 
Assyrian  army  (Isaiah  x.  32)  ;  re-occupied 
after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32). 

Nobah  (Numb,  xxxii.  42;  Judges  viii.  11). 
Same  as  Kenath,  q.v.  vi.  22  L. 

Nod  (flight).  Country  to  which  Cain  fled  after 
the  murder  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  16). 

Noph  (Isaiah  xix.  13  ;  Jer.  ii.  16  ;  xliv.  1  ;  xlvi. 
14,  19  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  16).  Same  as  Mem- 
phis, q.v.  III.  14  R. 

Nophah  (sweet-scented).  Town  of  Moab 
(Numb.  xxi.  30). 

o 

Oboth  (caverns).  Site  of  Israelite  encamp- 
ment (Numb.  xxi.  10;  xxxiii.  43,  44). 

in.  19  y. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  or  Olivet,  Jebel  et- 
Tor.  Flattened  and  rounded  ridge  rather 
more  than  a  mile  long,  on  the  E.  of  Jeru- 
salem (Ezek.  xi.  23 ;  Zech.  xiv.  4),  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  valley  and  gorge 
of  the  Kidron ;  about  300  ft.  higher  than 
the  Temple  Mount ;  gradually  rises  from 
the  high  level  tract  (Scopus  ?)  N.  of  the 
city,  trending  E.  and  s.  to  about  i  mile  s. 
of  the  Haram,  where  the  Kidron  turns  E. 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  Four  summits,  (1) 
The  Galilee,  or  Viri  Galilaei,  supposed 
place  where  the  angels  stood  and  said,  '  Ye 
men  of  Galilee  ;  '  (2)  Traditional  '  Mount 
of  Ascension  ; '  (3)  The  '  Prophets,'  from  a 
singular  catacomb  called  the  '  Prophets' 
Tombs ; '  (4)  '  The  Mount  of  Offence,'  from 
Solomon's  idol-worship  (1  Kings  xi.  7  ;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  13).  Scene  of  David's  flight 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  30  ;  xvi.  1,  13)  ; 
whence  branches  were  obtained  to  cele- 
brate the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  the 
return  from  captivity  (Neh.  viii.  15).  Scene 
of  the  triumphal  entry  of  our  Lord  into 
Jerusalem,  by  the  road  between  summits 
13)  and  (4);  of  His  last  prophecy;  of  His 
ascension,  from  the  e.  brow  near  Bethany 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv.  26;  Luke  xxii. 
39;  John  viii.  1  ;  Matt.  xxi.  1-11  ;  Mark  xi. 
1  ;  Luke  xix.  29,  37  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  3  ;  Mark 
xiii.  3  ;  Luke  xxi.  37  ;  xxiv.  50;  Acts  i.  12). 

XIV.,  XV.  6  c. 

On  (obelisk),  Heliopolis.  City  of  Egypt,  where 
Joseph's  father-in-law  was  priest  (Gen.  xii. 
45,  50  ;  xlvi.  20).  Same  as  Aven  and  Beth- 
shemesh.  I.7D;  III.  14  Q. 

Ono  (strength),  Keek  'Ana.  Town  of  Benja- 
min, whose  inhabitants  returned  from  cap- 
tivity (1  Chron.  viii.  12;  Ezra  ii.  33;  Neh. 
vi.  2;  vii.  37;  xi.  35).  VI.  18  m. 

Ophel  (swell  or  mound).  Portion  of  E.  hill  of 
Jerusalem  ;  low  projecting  shoulder  sloping 
a  horizontal  distance  of  2,000  ft.  from  the 
s.  wall  of  the  Haram  platform  to  the  pool 
of  Siloam  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  3;  xxxiii.  14; 
Neh.  iii.  26,  27  ;  xi.  21).  XIII, 
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Ophir  (wealth).  Three  supposed  localities, 
the  s.  part  of  Arabia,  India,  and  E.  coast  of 
Africa  ;  preponderance  of  evidence  perhaps 
in  favour  of  Arabia.  Emporium  whence 
David  and  Solomon  obtained  gold  and 
other  products  (t  Kings  ix.  2S ;  x.  11  ;  xxii. 
4S ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  4;  2  Chron.  viii.  18; 
ix.  to:  Job  xxii.  24;  xxviii.  16;  Psalm  xlv. 
9;  Isaiah  xiii.  12).  Uphaz  may  be  another 
form  of  Ophir  tjer.  x.  9  ;  Daniel  x.  5). 

1.  8  F. 

Ophni  (longing),  Jufna  ?  Most  northerly 
town  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  24). 

Ophrah  (/own).  1.  Taiyibeh.  Frontier  town 
of  Benjamin,  4  miles  E.  of  Bethel  (Josh, 
xviii.  23;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17);  probably  the 
Ephraim  to  which  our  Lord  retired  after 
tire  resurrection  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  54). 

iv.  19  n  ;  xv.  7  A. 
8.  Fer'ata  ?    Town  of  Manasseh ;  resi- 
dence and  burial-place  of  Gideon  (Judges 
vi. ;  viii.  27,  32  ;  ix.  5).  VI.  19  M. 

Oreb  (raven),  'Osh  el-Ghurab  (the  raven's 
crag),  a  sharp  peak  overlooking  the  plain 
of  Jordan ;  where  the  Midianite  chief 
Oreb  and  his  forces  were  intercepted  when 
fleeing  from  Gideon  and  slain  by  the 
Ephraimites  (Judges  vii.  25  ;  Isaiah  x.  26). 


Padan-aram,  or  Paddan-aram  (cultivated 
highland).  N.  portion  of  Mesopotamia 
(5.V.)  which  bordered  on  the  Euphrates, 
as  distinguished  from  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  N.  and  N.E.  ;  home  of 
Nahor  and  Abraham  before  their  migra- 
tion to  Canaan  (Gen.  xxv.  20  ;  xxviii.  2-7  ; 
xxxi.  iS;  xxxiii.  18;  xxxv.  9,  26;  xlvi.  15). 

1.  7  D. 

Pai  (1  Chron.  i.  50).    Same  as  Pau,  q.v. 

Palestina  and  Palestine  (stranger -land), 
^xodus  xv.  14;  Isaiah  xiv.  29,  31 ;  Joel  iii. 
4).  The  district  of  the  Holy  Land  in- 
habited by  the  Philistines ;  the  same  term 
is,  in  the  R.v.  and  elsewhere,  rendered 
Philistia,  q.v.  IV.  18  N. 

Pamphylia.  Province  in  the  s.  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  by  Lycia  on  the  W.,  Cilicia  on  the 
E.  Residence  of  Jews  who  were  at  Jeru- 
salem on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10) ; 
scene  of  Paul's  labours  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary tour  (Acts  xiii.  13  ;  xiv.  24;  xv.  38  ; 
xxvii.  5).  xvii.  13  F. 

Paphos,  Bafo.  Town  at  s.w.  extremity  of 
Cyprus ;  scene  of  Paul's  labours  on  his 
first  missionary  tour  and  of  his  encounter 
with  Elymas  the  sorcerer  (Acts  xiii.  6-13). 

xvii.  15  H. 

Parah  (village  of  heifers),  Farah.  Town  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  iv.  19  n. 

Paran  and  el-Paran  (cavernous  districts),  et- 
TiH.  Central  portion  of  the  Sinaitic  pe- 
ninsula, extending  from  VVady  Feiran  on 
the  s.  to  the  s.  of  Palestine  on  the  N.E. 
Residence  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxi.  21);  scene 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  (Numb, 
x.  12;  xii.  16;  xiii.  3,  26;  Deut.  i.  1  ;  xxxiii. 
2;  Habak.  iii.  3);  resort  of  David  after  the 
death  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1) ;  refuge  of 
Hadad  from  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  18). 

1.  7  E  ;  in.  19  q. 

Parvaim  (eastern  land).  Place  whence  gold 
was  procured  for  Solomon's  temple  (2 
Chron.  iii.  6). 

Pas-dammim  (1  Chron.  xi.  13).  Same  as 
Ephes-dammim,  q.v.  iv.  18  N. 

Patara.  Port  of  Lycia,  whence  Paul  sailed 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of 
his  first  missionary  tour  (Acts  xxi.  1,  2). 

xvii.  12  F. 


Pathros  (abode  of  the  goddess  llathor).  Pro- 
bably the  more  northerly  part  of  Upper 
Egypt  (Isaiah  xi.  1 1  ;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15  ;  Ezek. 
xxix.  14  ;  xxx.  14).  1.  7  e. 

Patmos,  Patmo.  Island  near  Samos  in  the 
-•Egean  Sea  to  which  John  was  banished, 
and  in  which  he  wrote  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation (Rev.  i.  9).  xvn.  11  F. 

Pau,  or  Pai  (bleating).  Capital  of  Hadad,  king 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39 ;  1  Chron.  i.  50). 

Pekod  (visitation).  Perhaps  a  city  or  district 
of  Babylonia  (Jer.  1.  21  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  23). 

Peniel,  or  Penuel  (face  of  God),  Jebel 
Osh'a  ?  Place  between  the  Jabbok  and 
Succoth ;  where  Jacob  wrestled  with  God 
(Gen.  xxxii.  30,  31)  ;  by  which  Gideon  pur- 
sued the  Midianites  (Judges  viii.  8,  9,  17)  ; 
fortified  by  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii.  25). 

VI.  20  M. 

Peor  (chasm).  Peak  above  'Ain  Minyeh  ? 
Summit  in  the  mountain  range  of  Pisgah 
in  land  of  Moab,  whither  Balak  brought 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites  (Numb, 
xxiii.  28).  iv.  20  N. 

Perazim  (breaches)  (Isaiah  xxviii.  21).  Per- 
haps same  as  Baal-perazim,  q.v. 

Perez-uzzah  (breach  upon  Uzzah).  Name 
given  by  David  to  the  threshing-floor  of 
Chidon,  q.v.  (2  Sam.  vi.  8  ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  n). 

Perga,  Eski-Kalesi.  City  of  Pamphylia  ; 
first  place  in  Asia  Minor  visited  by  Paul 
on  his  first  missionary  tour  (Acts  xiii.  13, 
14  ;  xiv.  25).  xvii.  13  F. 

Pergamos,  or  Pergamum,  Bergama.  City 
of  Mysia  ;  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  to  whom  the  apocalyptic  letters 
were  addressed  (Rev.  i.  11  ;  ii.  12). 

XVII.  11  D. 

Persia  (land  of  horses  ?).  Country,  in  widest 
extent,  from  Thrace  and  Egypt  on  the  w. 
to  the  Indus  on  the  E.,  from  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  on  the  N.  to  Arabia, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  s.  ;  capital  cities,  Babylon,  Susa,  and 
Ecbatana  in  Media  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  20-23  I 
Ezra ;  Esther  i.  3,  14,  18 ;  x.  2 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  10;  xxxviii.  5;  Daniel  viii.  20;  x.  1, 
13,  20  ;  xi.  2).  I.  9  D. 

Pethor  (interpretation  of  dreams).  Town  of 
Mesopotamia;  residence  of  Balaam  (Numb, 
xxii.  5  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  4).  VII.  23  F. 

Pharpar  (swift),  Wady  Barbar  ?  River  south 
of  Damascus  (2  Kings  v.  12).  VI.  21  K. 

Phenice.  1.  Properly  Phoenix,  as  in  r.v. 
(palm  tree).  Town  and  harbour  on  S.E. 
coast  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  12).    xvn.  10  h. 

2.  (Acts  xi.  19 ;  xv.  3).  Same  as  Phoenicia, 
q.v.  xii.  19  k. 

Phenicia,  or  Phoenicia.  Country  between 
the  w.  base  of  Lebanon  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Varied  in  extent  from  time  to 
time.  Its  furthest  limits  were  Aradus  and 
Antaradus  on  the  N.,  and  Dor,  below 
Carmel,  on  the  S.  Never  more  than  20 
miles  broad.  In  O.T.  not  mentioned  by 
this  name.  Scene  of  labours  of  first 
Christian  evangelists  (Acts  xi.  19 ;  xv.  3  ; 
xxi.  2).  xii.  19  k. 

Philadelphia  (brotherly  love),  Allah  Shehr. 
City  of  Lydia,  seat  of  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  to  whom  the  apocalyptic 
letters  were  addressed  (Rev.  i.  11  ;  iii.  7). 

XVII.  12  D. 

Philippi,  Kavalla.  City  of  Macedonia,  where 
Paul  first  preached  the  Gospel  in  Europe, 
in  course  of  his  second  missionary  tour ; 
where  Lydia  and  the  jailer  were  converted 
(Acts  xvi.  12-40;  1  Thess.  ii.  2);  revisited 
by  Paul  (Acts  xx.  1,  6);  seat  of  Christian 
Church  to  whom  he  addressed  one  of  his 
epistles.  xvn.  10  c. 


Philistia  (stranger-land).  Strip  of  maritime 
plain  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
40  miles  long  by  10  to  20  miles  broad  ;  never 
actually  altogether  in  the  possession  of  the 
Israelites,  with  whom  the  Philistines  waged 
constant  wars  ;  the  great  highway  between 
Egypt  and  the  Eastern  empires.  Chief 
cities,  Ekron,  Gath,  Ashdod,  Askelon  and 
Gaza  (Exodus  xv.  14  ;  Psalm  lx.  8 ;  lxxxvii. 
4;  cviii.  9;  Isaiah  xiv.  29,  31  ;  Joel  iii.  4). 
In  some  of  these  passages  the  A. v.  reads 
Palestina  and  Palestine,  q.v.  iv.  18  n. 

Phrygia.  District  of  Asia  Minor ;  residence 
of  Jews  who  were  present  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost ;  scene  of  Paul's 
labours  (Acts  ii.  10 ;  xvi.  6 ;  xviii.  23). 

xvn.  12  D. 

Phut,  or  Put  (afflicted),  Libya.  Country  in 
N.  of  Africa  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10  ;  Nahum  iii.  9). 

I.  5  D. 

Pi-beseth  (mouth  of  Beseth,  the  Egyptian 
Diana),  Tell  Basta.  Town  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  (Ezek.  xxx.  17). 

III.  14  Q. 

Pi-hahiroth  (place  of  reservoirs).  Site  of 
Israelite  encampment  near  the  Red  Sea 
(Exodus  xiv.  2,  9;  Numb,  xxxiii.  7,  8,  R.V. 
Hahiroth).  ill.  15  Q. 

Pirathon  (bay).  Residence  of  Abdon  the 
judge,  and  of  Benaiah,  one  of  David's  guard 
(Judges  xii.  13-15 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  30 ;  1  Chron. 
xi.  31 ;  xxvii.  14)  VI.  19  m. 

Pisgah  (peak),  R.is  Siaghah.  Ridge  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  Abarim,  in  the  land 
of  Moab  (Deut.  iv.  49 ;  Numb.  xxi.  20) ; 
whither  Balak  brought  Balaam  to  curse  the 
Israelites  (Numb,  xxiii.  14) ;  where  Moses 
viewed  the  promised  land  (Deut.  iii.  27 ; 
xxxiv.  1).  IV.  20  N. 

Pisidia.  District  of  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  Pam- 
phylia ;  scene  of  Paul's  labours  on  his  first 
missionary  tour  (Acts  xiii.  14;  xiv.  21,  24; 
comp.  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  XVII.  12  F. 

Pison,  or  Pishon  (R.v.)  (overflowing).  One 
of  the  rivers  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii.  11). 

I.  8  c. 

Pithom  (enclosure),  Tell  el-Maskhuta. 
One  of  the  store  cities  built  for  Pharaoh 
by  the  Israelites,  probably  on  the  N.E. 
frontier  of  the  land  of  Goshen  (Exodus  i. 
11).  III.  14  Q. 

Plain,  the  (Deut.  ii.  8).    See  Arabah. 

Pontus  (country  by  the  sea).  Most  N.E.  dis- 
trict of  Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea) ;  residence  of 
Jews  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  of  Aquila,  and  of  Christians  ad- 
dressed by  Peter  (Acts  ii.  9 ;  xviii.  2 ;  1 
Peter  i.  1).  xvn.  21  c 

Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  7),  Akka.  Same  as 
Accho,  q.v.  xn.  19  L  ;  xvn.  17  M 

Pul  (Isaiah  lxvi.  19).    Perhaps  same  as  Phut 

q.v. 

Punon  (darkness).  Site  of  Israelite  encamp- 
ment toward  the  close  of  the  wandering 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  42,  43).  III.  19  R. 

Put  (Nahum  iii.  9).    Same  as  Phut,  q.v. 

Puteoli,  Pozzuoli.  Seaport  town  of  Italy,  on 
the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where 
Paul  remained  a  week  on  his  way  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxviii.  13).  XVII.  5  c. 


R 

Raamses  (Exodus  i.  n).  Same  as  Rameses, 
q.v. 

Rabbah,  or  Rabbath  (greatness).  1.  'Amman. 
Metropolis  and  very  strong  fortress  of  the 
Ammonites,  19  miles  s.e.  from  Ramoth- 
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gilead,  in  a  broad  valley  on  a  head-stream 
of  the  Jabbok  ;  not  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xiii.  25) ;  taken  by 
David  (2  Sam.  xi.  1  ;  xii.  26-29;  xvii.  27; 

1  Chron.  xx,  1) ;  subject  of  prophetic  de- 
nunciation (Jer.  xlix.  2,  3 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  20 ; 
xxv.  5;  Amos  i.  14).  Ar  of  Moab  is  now 
called  Rabbah.  iv.  20  N. 

2.  Rubba  ?  Town  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
60).  xv.  5  D. 

Rabbith  (metropolis),  Raba.  s.e.  of  Jenin. 
Town  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20).    iv.  19  m. 

Rachal,  or  Racal  (traffic).  One  of  David's 
haunts  when  fleeing  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
29). 

Rahab  (insolent  pride).  Poetical  name  for 
Egypt  (Psalm  lxxxvii.  4;  Ixxxix.  10;  Isaiah 
li.  9).  VII.  13  Q. 

Rakkath  (beach),  TObariya  ?  Fortified  town 
of  Naphtali,  on  a  little  peninsula,  just  above 
the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  on  the  w.  side  (Josh.  xix.  35). 

iv.  20  L. 

Rakkon  (thinness),  Tell  er-Rakkeit  >  Pro- 
bably a  repetition  of  the  name  Me-jarkon, 
q.v.  (Josh.  xix.  46).  iv.  18  M. 

Rama  (Matt.  ii.  18,  A. v.).  Same  as  Ramah  1, 
q.v. 

Ramah  (high  place).  1.  er-Ram.  Town  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25;  Judges  iv.  5;  xix. 
13)  on  the  summit  of  a  round  hill  com- 
manding the  great  n.  road,  as  a  frontier 
fortress  frequently  taken  and  retaken  (1 
Sam.  xxii.  6  ;  1  Kings  xv.  17-22  ;  2  Chron. 
xvi.  1,5,6;  Isaiah  x.  29 ;  Hosea  v.  8) ;  scene 
of  slaughter  (Jer.  xxxi.  15;  Matt.  ii.  18);  of 
Jeremiah's  imprisonment  (Jer.  xl.  1)  ;  re- 
occupied  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(Ezra  ii.  26;  Neh.  vii.  30;  xi.  33). 

iv.,  xii.  19  n  ;  xv.  6  b. 

2.  Also  called  Ramathaim-zophim  ;  town 
of  Mount  Ephraim ;  home  of  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  i.  1,  19;  ii.  11  ;  vii.  17;  viii.  4;  xv.  34; 
xvi.  13  ;  xix.  18-23  I  xxv-  1 ;  xxviii.  3) ;  by 
some  identified  with  Neby  Samwil,  by  others 
with  Ramah-Benjamin  (er-Ram).     XV.  6  B. 

3.  Er-Rameh  ;  2milesN.w.  ofAin-Hazor. 
Fenced  town  in  s.  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36). 

IV.  19  L. 

4.  Ramia  ;  3  miles  from  Tyre.  Boundary 
town  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29).         iv.  19  k. 

5.  (2  Kings  viii.  29;  2  Chron.  xxii.  6.) 
Same  as  Ramoth-gilead,  q.v.  vi.  20  m. 

Ramath  -  lehi  (high  place  of  the  jawbone). 
Name  given  by  Samson  to  the  scene  of  his 
slaughter  of  the  Philistines  with  a  jawbone 
(Judges  xv.  17). 

Ramath  -  mizpeh  (high  place  of  the  watch- 
tower),  er-Rimthe  ?  Place  in  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  26).    Same  as  Ramoth-gilead,  q.v. 

Ramath  of  the  South  (high  place  of  the 
south)  (Josh.  xix.  8).  Same  as  Baalath- 
beer,  q.v. 

Ramathaim-zophim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  Same  as 
Ramah  2,  q.v.  xv.  6  B. 

Rameses  and  Raamses  (child  of  i?«,the  sun- 
god).  Probably  in  the  Wady  Tumilat. 
Occupied  by  Joseph's  brethren  (Gen.  xlvii. 
11);  one  of  the  store  cities  built  for  Pharaoh 
by  the  Israelites  (Exodus  i.  11);  starting- 
point  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  (Exodus 
xii.  37  ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  3,  5).  in.  14  p,. 

Ramoth  (high  places),  er-Rameh  ?  Town  of 
Issachar,  given  to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chron. 
vi.  73)-  vi.  19  l. 

Ramoth-gilead  (heights  of  Gilead),  Reimun  ? 

2  miles  s.E.  of  Jebel  'Osha,  the  highest  peak 
of  Mount  Gilead.  Town  of  Gad,  city  of 
refuge,  given  to  the  Merarites  (Deut.  iv.  43; 
Josh.  xx.  8;  xxi.  38);  one  of  Solomon's 


commissariat  districts  (1  Kings  iv.  13)  ; 
taken  by  the  king  of  Syria  ;  in  the  attempt 
to  recover  it  Ahab  lost  his  life  (1  Kings 
xxii. ;  2  Chron.  xviii.) ;  recovered  by  Joram 
(2  Kings  viii.  28,  29  ;  ix.  14  ;  2  Chron.  xxii. 
5,6);  Jehu,  one  of  his  captains,  anointed 
and  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead  (2  Kings 
ix.  1,  4,  13).  IV.  20  M. 

Red  Sea,  generally  in  Sc.  called  '  Sea  of 
Weeds,'  Yam  Suph.  Separates  Egypt  from 
Arabia,  called  also  the  Arabian  Gulf;  in  the 
N.  part  separated  into  two  arms  by  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  ;  left  arm,  the  largest, 
the  Heroopolite  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Suez  ; 
right  arm  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  Head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  has 
gradually  risen  since  the  Christian  era 
(Isaiah  xi.  15;  xix.  5),  hence  increased 
difficulty  in  determining  where  the  Israel- 
ites crossed  it ;  but  probably  it  was  some- 
where about  the  present  Bitter  Lakes. 
Gulf  of  Akaba  a  continuation  of  the  Arabah 
that  runs  n.  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  at  the  head 
were  the  only  two  ports  of  the  Red  Sea 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber.  III.  15  Q. 

Rehob  (irairftt).  1.  HunIn  ?  Farthest  place 
visited  by  the  spies  (Numb.  xiii.  21)  ;  same 
as  Beth-rehob,  q.v.  IV.  20  K. 

2  and  3.  Towns  of  Asher,  one  near  Sidon  ; 
one  of  them  allotted  to  the  Gershonites  ; 
and  from  one  the  Canaanites  were  not  ex- 
pelled (Josh.  xix.  28,  30  ;  xxi.  31 ;  Judges  i. 
31  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  75).  iv.  19  K. 

Rehoboth  (broad  spaces).  1.  City  built  by 
Asshur  (Gen.  x.  11),  R.V.,  Rehoboth-Ir. 

VII.  25  F. 

2.  Town  on  the  Euphrates,  residence  of 
Shaul  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37  ;  1  Chron.  i.  48)  ;  two 
places  now  called  Rahabeh.  i.  8  D. 

3.  Name  given  to  well  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi.  22) ;  now  existing  near  the  ruins  of 
RUHEIBEH.  II.  6  G. 

Rekem  (variegated).  Town  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  27).  xv.  6  d. 

Remeth  (height),  er-Rameh.  Among  the  hills 
between  Jenin  and  Samaria.  Town  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  21).  Same  as  Ramoth, 
q.v.  iv.  19  L. 

Remmon  (Josh.  xix.  7,  a. v.),  inaccurate  ren- 
dering for  Rimmon  2,  q.v. 

Remmon-methoar,  Rummaneh  (Josh.  xix. 
13,  a. v.);  inaccurate  rendering  for  Rimmon 
1,  q.v.  iv.  19  L. 

Rephaim  (giants),  el-Bukei'a.  Flat  fertile 
plain,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  rocky  hill-tops 
and  ridges,  which  descends  gradually  S.W. 
from  Jerusalem  for  more  than  a  mile,  when 
it  contracts  into  a  narrow  valley,  Wady  el- 
Werd.  Boundary  between  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin (Josh.  xv.  8 ;  xviii.  16) ;  scene  of 
conflicts  between  David  and  the  Philistines 
(2  Sam.  v.  18,  22  ;  xxiii.  13  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  15  ; 
xiv.  9,  13)  ;  distinguished  for  fertility,  the 
reaping  symbolic  of  Divine  judgments 
(Isaiah  xvii.  5).  xv.  6  c. 

Rephidim  (resting-places),  in  Wady  Feiran  ? 
Chief  oasis  of  the  desert ;  first  long  halting- 
place  of  the  Israelites  ;  where  the  Israelites 
murmured  and  the  rock  was  smitten,  Jethro 
visited  Moses,  and  the  Amalekites  were 
routed  (Numb,  xxxiii.  14,  15  ;  Exodus  xvii. ; 
xviii.  ;  xix.  2).  Jebel  Tahfinah,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Aleyat,  is  perhaps  the 
hill  on  which  Moses  sat  with  Aaron  and 
Hur.  in.  16  S. 

Resen.  City  built  by  Asshur  (Gen.  x.  12). 
Between  Nineveh  and  Calah  (Nimrud). 

1.  8  D. 

Rezeph  (burning).  City  subdued  by  Assyrians 
(2  Kings  xix.  12  ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  12). 

vii.  23  H. 


Rhegium,  Reggio.  Town  of  Italy  passed  by 
Paul  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii. 
13).  xvii.  5  D. 

Rhodes.  Island  near  s.w.  angle  of  Asia  Minor, 
touched  at  by  Paul  on  his  return  voyage 
from  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acts  xxi.  1). 

XVII.  12  F. 

Riblah  (fertile  place),  Ribleh.  Town  on  e. 
bank  of  the  Orontes  (el-Asy),  on  the  great 
road  between  Palestine  and  the  Eastern 
empires  ;  site  of  military  encampments ; 
where  Pharaoh-necho  imprisoned  Jeho- 
ahaz,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  judgment 
upon  Zedekiah  (Numb,  xxxiv.  :i  ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  33  ;  xxv.  6,  20,  21  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  6  ; 
Hi.  9-27).  Perhaps  same  as  Diblath  (Ezek. 
vi.  14).  vn.  21  H. 

Rimmon  (high).  1.  Rummaneh.  Town  of 
Zebulun,  assigned  to  the  Merarites  ( 1  Chron. 
vi.  77,  R.v.  Rimmono)  ;  same  as  Remmon- 
methoar  (Josh.  xix.  13)  ;  probably  also  same 
as  Dimnah  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  v.  19  l. 

2.  Umm  er-Rumamin.  Town  of  Judah, 
allotted  to  Simeon,  re-occupied  after  the 
return  from  captivity  (Josh.  xv.  32;  xix.  7; 
1  Chron.  iv.  32  ;  Neh.  xi.  29  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10). 

iv.  iS  o. 

3.  ROmmon.  White  chalk  cliff  overhang- 
ing the  Jordan  wilderness  (Midbar)  ;  inac- 
cessible fastness  where  the  remnant  of  the 
Benjamites,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  tribe, 
took  refuge  for  four  months  (Judges  xx.  45, 
47  ;  xxi.  13).  vi.  19  n  ;  xv.  7  a. 

Rimmono.    See  Rimmon  1. 

Rimmon-parez,  or  -perez  (high  place  of  the 
breach).  Site  of  Israelite  encampment 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

Rissah  (devastation).  Site  of  Israelite  en- 
campment (Numb,  xxxiii.  21,  22). 

Rithmah  (broom-plant),  Wady  Erthama  ? 
Site  of  Israelite  encampment  (Numb,  xxxiii. 
18,  19).  in.  19  Q. 

River  (R.v.,  Brook)  of  Egypt,  Wady  el- 
Arish  (Gen  xv.  18;  Numb,  xxxiv.  5;  Josh, 
xv.  4,  47  ;  1  Kings  viii.  65  ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  7; 
Isaiah  xxvii.  12  ;  Ezek.  xlviii.  28). 

III.  16  Q. 

Rogelim  (fullers).  Residence  of  Barzillai  the 
Gileadite  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27;  xix.  31). 

Rome  (strength  ?).  Capital  of  Italy,  on  the 
Tiber,  15  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  the  7  hills 
(Rev.  xvii.  9)  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  left 
bank.  Residence  of  Jews,  some  of  whom 
came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii.  10;  xviii.  2;  xxviii.  17),  and  of  many 
Christians,  to  whom  Paul  wrote  an  epistle, 
and  whom  he  desired  to  visit  (Acts  xix.  21 ; 
xxiii.  11);  scene  of  Paul's  imprisonment 
for  two  years  (Acts  xxviii.  16-31) ;  and  pro- 
bably, after  release,  for  a  second  period  till 
his  martyrdom  ;  whence  he  wrote  five 
epistles.  XVII.  4  c. 

Rumah  (high).  Residence  of  Pedaiah  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  36). 


Salamis.  City  at  e.  end  of  Cyprus,  where 
Paul  landed  in  course  of  his  first  missionary 
tour  (Acts  xiii.  5).  XVII.  15  H. 

Salcah,  Salchah,  or  Salecah,  Salkhad, 
isolated  fortress  on  a  winter  affluent  of  the 
Yarmuk,  at  the  s.  extremity  of  Jebel 
Hauran,  the  s.  outpost  of  Argob  (Lejah). 
Limit  of  Bashan  and  of  Gad  (Deut.  iii.  10  ; 
Josh.  xii.  5  ;  xiii.  11  ;  1  Chron.  v.  11). 

v.  21  M. 

Salem  (peace).  Royal  city  of  Melchisedek 
(Gen.  xiv.  18;  Hebrews  vii.  1,  2).  Probably 
Jerusalem  (Psalm  lxxvi.  2).  XIII. 
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Salim,  S.vUM,  small  village  3  miles  E.  of 
Nablus,  N.  of  which,  up  Wady  Far'ah,  are 
numerous  springs  and  a  copious  stream  in 
a  broad  open  valley ;  scene  of  John's 
baptism  (John  iii.  23).  Perhaps  same  as 
Shalem.  xii.  19  M. 

Salmon  (Psalm  lxviii.  14,  a. v.).  Same  as 
Zalmon,  q.v.  VI.  19  M. 

Salmone.  e.  promontory  of  Crete,  passed  by 
Paul  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  7). 

XVII.  II  H. 

Salt,  City  of,  Tell  el-Milh.  Town  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  62). 

Salt  Sea.    Same  as  Dead  Sea,  q.v. 

Salt,  Valley  of.  Ravine  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sela  (Petra)  where  David  and  Amaziah 
defeated  and  killed  large  numbers  of  the 
Edomites  (2  Sam.  viii.  13;  1  Chron.  xviii. 
12;  2  Kings  xiv.  7;  2  Chron.  xxv.  11; 
Psalm  lx.,  title).  vi.  19  o. 

Samaria  (place  of  Shcmer  or  of  the  watch- 
tower).  1.  City.  Sebustieh.  On  a  steep 
lofty  hill,  in  a  strong  position  e.  of  the  plain 
of  Sharon  ;  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ; 
built  by  Omri  (1  Kings  xvi.  24)  ;  associated 
with  Ahab's  career,  Baal-worship,  and 
death  (1  Kings  xvi.  32-xxii.  38;  2  Kings  x. 
1-2S  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.) ;  scene  of  Elisha's 
ministry  (2  Kings  v.  ;  vi.  1-20;  vii.);  twice 
ineffectually  besieged  by  the  Syrians  (1 
Kings  xx.  1-34 ;  2  Kings  vi.  24-vii.  20)  ; 
taken  after  siege  of  three  years  by  Shal- 
maneser  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  5,  6). 

vi.,  xil.  19  m  ;  vii.  17  M. 

2.  Kingdom.  At  first  included  all  the 
tribes  over  which  Jeroboam  made  himself 
king;  extended  from  Bethel  to  Dan,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Syria  and  Ammon. 
Limited  by  the  addition  of  Simeon  and  Dan 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  by  the  conquests 
of  Hazael  (2  Kings  x.  32),  of  Pul  and  Tig- 
lath-pileser  (1  Chron.  v.  26 ;  2  Kings  xv.  29), 
of  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  xvii.  5,  6)  ;  leaving 
utter  desolation  (2  Kings  xvii.  23  ;  xxi.  13)  ; 
re-peopled  by  foreign  settlers  (2  King  xvii. 
24  ;  Ezra  iv.  10). 

3.  District,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  be- 
tween Judaea  and  Galilee  ;  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  range  of  hills  which  form  the  s. 
border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  the  s. 
by  the  N".  limits  of  Benjamin  ;  traversed  by 
our  Lord  (John  iv.  4-43) ;  early  received  the 
Gospel  (Acts  viii.  5-25).  xn.  19  M. 

Samos.  Island  off  the  W.  of  Asia  Minor, 
about  1  mile  from  the  mainland  ;  through 
the  narrow  channel  Paul  sailed  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acts 
xx.  15).  xvii.  11  F. 

Samothrace,  or  Samothracia.  Island  in  n. 
of  the  .•Egean  Sea,  off  which  Paul  anchored 
on  his  voyage  to  Europe  during  his  second 
missionary  tour  (Acts  xvi.  11).     xvii.  10  c. 

Sansannah  (palm-branch).  Town  in  s.  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31) ;  same  as  Hazar-susah. 

IV.  17  o. 

Saphir,  or  Shaphir  (beautiful),  es-ScafJr. 
Village  about  9  miles  N.E.  of  Ascalon 
(Micah  i.  11).  vi.  18  n. 

Sardis,  Sert-Kalessi.  Ancient  capital  of 
Lydia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus  ;  seat 
of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  to 
which  the  apocalyptic  letters  were  ad- 
dressed (Rev.  i.  11 ;  iii.  1-6).      xvii.  12  d. 

Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  26),  Surafend.  Greek 
form  of  Zarephath,  q.v.  XII.  19  K. 

Sarid  (survivor),  TELL  Shadud  ?  Boundary 
town  in  s.  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  10,  12). 

iv.  19  L. 

Saron  (Acts  ix.  35,  a. v.).  Same  as  Sharon,  q.v. 

XII.  18  M. 


Seba  (man).  African  kingdom,  probably  island 
and  city  of  Meroe\  between  the  rivers 
Astapus  (Blue  Nile)  and  Astaboras  (At- 
barah) ;  a  chief  emporium  of  trade  (Psalm 
lxxii.  10  ;  Isaiah  xliii.  3  ;  xlv.  14).      1.  7  f. 

Sebam.    See  Shebam. 

Secacah  (enclosure).  Town  of  Judah,  in  the 
wilderness  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Josh.  xv.  61). 

Sechu,  or  Secu  (place  of  match),  Shuweikeh. 
Place  between  Gibeah  and  Ramah  (1  Sam. 

xix.  22).  xv.  6  B, 

Seir  (rugged).  1.  Range  of  mountains  extend- 
ing along  the  E.  border  of  the  Arabah  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  E.arm  of  the  Red  Sea  ; 
about  100  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad. 
Originally  inhabited  by  the  Horites  (Gen. 
xiv.  6 ;  xxxvi.  20  ;  Deut.  ii.  12,  22) ;  acquired 
by  Esau  and  merged  into  Edom  (Gen.  xxxii. 
3;  xxxiii.  14,  16;  xxxvi.  8,  9,30;  Deut.  i. 
44;  ii.  1-22,  29;  Josh.  xi.  17;  xii.  7;  xxiv. 
4  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  10) ;  avoided  by  Israelites 
on  their  way  to  the  promised  land  (Deut. 
i.  2 ;  ii.  1  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  10) ;  in  conflict 
with  Israelites  (1  Chron.  iv.  42;  2  Chron. 

xx.  22,  23  ;  xxv.  11,  14)  ;  subject  of  poetical 
and  prophetic  reference  (Numb.  xxiv.  18  ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Judges  v.  4  ;  Isaiah  xxi.  11 ; 
Ezek.  xxv.  8  ;  xxxv.).  Chief  city,  Sela 
(Petra).  111.  19  q. 

2.    Mountain   on   the   N.   boundary  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10). 

Seirath  or  Seirah  (bosky).  Place  in  Mount 
Ephraim  where  Ehud  collected  his  country- 
men after  killing  Eglon  (Judges  iii.  26). 

Sela  and  Selah  (cliff),  Petra.  Edomite 
metropolis  and  stronghold  shut  in  by 
mountain  cliffs  (Judges  i.  36 ;  Isaiah  xvi. 
1  ;  Jer.  xlix.  16 ;  Obadiah  3) ;  taken  by 
Amaziah  and  called  Joktheel  (2  Kings  xiv. 
7  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  12).  III.  19  Q. 

Sela-ham-Mahlekoth  (cliff  of  the  escapes), 
Wady  Malaky.  Rock  in  the  Wilderness 
of  Maon,  where  David  escaped  being  taken 
by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  28).  VI.  ig  o. 

Seleucia.  Mediterranean  port,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes,  from  which  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas sailed  on  their  first  missionary  tour 
(Acts  xiii.  4).  XVII.  17  F. 

Senaah  (acacia).  Town  whose  inhabitants 
returned  from  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  35  ;  Neh. 
vii.  38). 

Seneh  (thorn-bush).  One  of  the  two  sharp 
crags  between  which  Jonathan  and  his 
armour-bearer  entered  the  Philistine  gar- 
rison (1  Sam.  xiv.  4).  xv.  7  B. 

Senir  or  Shenir  (coat  of  mail),  Jebel  esh- 
Siieikh.  Amoritename  for  Mount  Hermon, 
or  a  portion  of  it  (Deut.  iii.  9 ;  1  Chron.  v. 
23  ;  Sol.  Song  iv.  8  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5). 

VI.  20  K. 

Sephar  (numbering).  Seaport  town,  beneath 
a  lofty  mountain,  in  the  Arabian  province 
of  Yemen  (Gen.  x.  30).  I.  9  F. 

Sepharad  (separation).  Place  where  Jews 
were  held  in  captivity  (Obadiah  20). 
According  to  Jerome  this  was  the  Crimea  ; 
more  probably  it  was  Sardis. 

Sepharvaim  (the  two  Sipparas),  Sippara. 
Town  on  e.  bank  of  the  Euphrates  above 
Babylon  ;  subdued  by  Assyrians  ;  whence 
settlers  were  transported  to  Samaria  (2 
Kings  xvii.  24,  31 ;  xviii.  34 ;  xix.  13 ; 
Isaiah  xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii.  13).       VII.  26  M. 

Seveneh.    See  Syene. 

Shaalabbin  and  Shaalbim  (jackals),  SelbIt. 
Town  of  Dan,  from  which  the  Amorites  were 
not  expelled  ;  one  of  Solomon's  commissa- 
riat districts  (Josh.  xix.  42  ;  Judges  i.  35  ;  1 
Kings  iv.  9).  VI.  18  n. 


Shaaraim  (barley),  S'aireh  ?  e.  of  Gath  or  in 
Wady  Siram  ?  n.  of  Kadesh.  Town  in 
lowland  of  Judah,  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh, 
xv.  36;  1  Sam  xvii.  52;  1  Chron.  iv.  31). 
Sharaim  an  inaccurate  rendering.  Perhaps 
same  as  Sharuhen  (Josh.  xix.  6)  and  Shil- 
him  (Josh.  xv.  32).  vi.  18  0. 

Shahazimah  (lofty  place).  Properly  Sha- 
hatsim  (r.v.).  Frontier  town  of  Issachar, 
between  Tabor  and  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xix. 

22).  IV.  20  L. 

Shalem.  Site  of  Jacob's  encampment  on  en- 
tering the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18) 
according  to  A. v.,  but  for  a  totally  different 
reading  see  R.v.  IV.  19  M. 

Shalim  (jackals).  District  through  which  Saul 
passed  when  seeking  his  father's  asses  (1 
Sam.  ix.  4). 

Shalisha  (triangle).  District  through  which 
Saul  passed  when  seeking  his  father's  asses 
(1  Sam.  ix.  4). 

Shamir  prop.  Shamur  (guarded).  1.  Town 
in  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48). 

iv.  18  o. 

2.  Residence  and  burial-place  of  Tola 
the  judge  (Judges  x.  1,  2).  vi.  19  m. 

Shapher,  Mount  (gleaming).  Site  of  Israelite 
encampment  (Numb,  xxxiii.  23,  24). 

Sharaim  (Josh.  xv.  36  a. v.),  inaccurate  ren- 
dering for  Shaaraim,  q.v. 

iv.  19  n  ;  xv.  4  D. 

Shaphir.    See  Saphir. 

Sharon  (level  ground).  1.  Plain  of  pasture 
land  between  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
and  the  Mediterranean,  from  Carmel  on 
the  n. ,  to  Joppa  on  the  s.  (Josh.  xii.  18; 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  29  ;  Sol.  Song  ii.  1  ;  Isaiah 
xxxiii.  9  ;  xxxv.  2  ;  lxv.  10).  IV.  18  M. 

2.  The  pasture  land  of  Gilead  and  Bashan 
where  the  Gadites  fed  their  flocks  (1  Chron. 
v.  16). 

Sharuhen  (dwelling  of  grace),  Tell  esh-She- 
ri'ah.  Town  in  territory  of  Judah  allotted 
to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  6) ;  perhaps  the  same 
as  Shaaraim,  q.v .  iv.  18  o. 

Shaveh  (dale).  Scene  of  meeting  between 
Abraham  and  the  king  of  Sodom,  E.  of  the 
Jordan  (Gen.  xiv.  17). 

Shaveh-Kiriathaim  (vale  of  Kiriathaim). 
Residence  of  Emim  (Gen.  xiv.  5) ;  in  the 
district  afterwards  possessed  by  Reuben 
(Numb,  xxxii.  37).  II.  7  g. 

Sheba  and  Shebah  (man).  Kingdom  em- 
bracing the  greater  part  of  the  Yemen  in 
the  S.  of  Arabia,  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  whose  queen  visited 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  1-13  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1- 
12;  Matt.  xii.  42;  Luke  xi.  31);  renowned 
for  its  valuable  products  (Psalm  lxxii.  10, 
15;  Isaiah  lx.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
22,  23;  xxxviii.  13;  Job  vi.  19). 

Sheba  (oath).  A  different  word  in  orig.  from 
preceding.  1.  Town  in  territory  of  Judah 
allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2)  ;  probably 
same  as  Shema  (Josh.  xv.  26).        iv.  18  o. 

2.  Or  Shiba.  Well  which  gave  its  name 
to  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxvi.  33).  11.  6  G. 

Shebam  or  Sebam  (balsam).  Town  on  e.  of 
Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii.  3) ;  probably  same 
as  Sibmah,  q.v. 

Shebarim  (breaches).    Limit  of  pursuit  of  the 

men  of  Ai  (Josh.  vii.  5). 

Shechem  (shoulder  or  saddle),  Nablus.  Town 
in  romantic  and  beautiful  valley,  on  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  on  the  high  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth.  Called  also 
Sichem,  Sychem,  and  Sychar  (Gen.  xii.  6; 
Acts  vii.  16;  John  iv.  5).    Near  it  Abraham 
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encamped  (Gen.  xii.  6)  ;  Jacob  purchased  a 
field,  erected  an  altar,  and  dug  a  well  (Gen. 

xxxiii.  18-20;  xxxiv. ;  xxxv.  4  ;  John  iv.  6) ; 
Joseph  wandered  in  search  of  his  brethren, 
and  was  buried  (Gen.  xxxvii.  12-14  ;  Josh, 
xxiv.  32).  Allotted  to  Ephraim,  but  near 
Manasseh ;  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
made  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xvii.  7 ;  xx.  7 ; 
xxi.  20,  21;  1  Chron.  vi.  67;  vii.  28).  Rally- 
ing-point  of  the  nation  (Josh.  viii.  30-35 ; 
xxiv.  1,  25  ;  1  Kings  xii.  1  ;  2  Chron.  x.  1). 
Birthplace  of  Abimelech  and  scene  of  his 
insurrection,  and  of  Jotham's  parable;  de- 
stroyed (Judges  viii.  31;  ix.) ;  rebuilt  by 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii.  25).  Inhabitants 
carried  into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.  6;  xviii. 
9) ;  replaced  by  foreign  settlers  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24;  Ezra  iv.  2;  Jer.  xii.  5).  Scene  of 
our  Lord's  ministry  (John  iv.  1-42),  and 
probably  of  His  disciples'  (Acts  viii.  25  ;  ix. 
31  ;  xv.  3).  From  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile  the  chief,  and  now  the  sole, 
seat  of  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans. 

II.  7  F  ;  IV.  19  M  ;  VII.  17  M. 

Shelah  (Neh.  iii.  15,  r.v.).    See  Siloam. 

Shema  (fame).  Town  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
26) ;  probably  same  as  Sheba. 

Shen  (crag).  Place  near  which  Samuel  erected 
the  stone  Ebenezer  (1  Sam.  vii.  12). 

xv.  6  c. 

Shenir  (Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Sol.  Song  iv.  8).  Inac- 
curate rendering  for  Senir,  q.v.      IV.  20  K. 

Shepham  (bareness).  Landmark  in  the  n.e. 
boundary  of  the  promised  land  (Numb. 

xxxiv.  10,  11). 

Sheshach.  Probably  a  secret  name  for  Baby- 
lon (Jer.  xxv.  26  ;  li.  41),  formed  from  Babel, 
by  a  system  in  which  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  is  written  for  the  last,  the  second 
for  the  last  but  one,  and  so  on. 

Shibmah  (Numb,  xxxii.  38).  Inaccurate  ren- 
dering for  Sibmah,  q.v. 

Shicron  (place  of  strong  drink).  Boundary 
town  in  the  N.W.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  11). 

Shihon,  or  Shion  (desolation),  'Ayun  esh- 
Sh'atn.    Town  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  19). 

Shihor,  or  Sihor  (black  river)  (Josh.  xiii.  3  ; 

1  Chron.  xiii.  5  ;  Isaiah  xxiii.  3;  Jer.  ii.  18). 
In  first  two  passages  probably  the  Wady 
EL-Arish,  '  the  river  of  Egypt,'  q.v.  ;  in 
last  two  the  Nile,  q.v.    nr.  16  q,  iii.  14  q. 

Shihor-libnath,  Nahr  N'amein.  On  the 
boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26) ;  two 
valleys,  Shaghur  and  el-Belat,  run  into 
each  other,  and  define  the  boundary  for 
many  miles.  iv.  19  l, 

Shilhim.  Town  in  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32) ; 
perhaps  the  same  as  Shaaraim,  q.v. 

IV.  18  O. 

Shiloah  (Isaiah  viii.  6).    Same  as  Siloam,  q.v. 

XIII. 

Shiloh  (resting-place),  Seili*  N.  12  miles  N.  of 
Bethel,  on  a  bold  knoll,  surrounded  by 
higher  hills  ;  a  copious  fountain  J  mile  on 
the  E.  The  meeting-place  and  sanctuary 
of  the  Israelites ;  where  the  land  was 
divided  by  lot ;  where  the  ark  remained 
for  300  years  (Josh,  xviii.  1  ;  xix.  51  ;  xxi. 

2  ;  xxii.  9,  12  ;  Judges  xviii.  31  ;  1  Sam.  1  ; 
ii.  14 ;  iii.  21  ;  iv.  3,  4,  12 ;  xiv.  3  ;  1  Kings 
ii.  27;  Psalm  lxxviii.  60;  Jer.  vii.  12,  14; 
xxvi.  6,  9) ;  where  the  remnant  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  obtained  their  wives  (Judges 
xxi.  12,  19-21);  the  residence  of  Abijah 
the  prophet  (1  Kings  xi.  29;  xii.  15;  xiv. 
2,4;  xv.  29;  2  Chron.  ix.  29;  x.  15),  and 
the  settlers  from  Babylon  (Jer.  xii.  5). 

11.  7  f  ;  iv.  19  M. 

Shimron  (ivatchman),  Semunieh.  Royal  Ca- 
naanite  city,  allotted  to  Zebulun  (Josh.  xi. 
1  ;  xix.  15).  iv.  19  L. 


Shimron-meron  (Josh.  xii.  20).  Same  as 
above. 

Shinar  (land  of  roaring,  i.e.,  of  lions).  Level 
plain  between  the  Lower  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  Chaldaa,  the  site  of  Babylon, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 
(Gen.  x.  10  ;  xi.  2 ;  xiv.  1,  9  ;  Isaiah  xi.  n  ; 
Daniel  i.  2  ;  Zech.  v.  11). 

1.  8  d  ;  vn.  26  M. 

Shittim  (acacias)  Ghor  es-Seisaban.  Site 
of  last  Israelite  encampment  before  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan  (Numb.  xxv.  1  ; 
Josh.  ii.  1  ;  iii.  1  ;  Micah  vi.  5).  Full  name, 
Abel-shittim  (Numb,  xxxiii.  49 ;  Joel  iii. 
18).  vi.  20  N. 

Shoa.    District  of  Assyria  (Ezek.  xxiii.  23). 

Shocb,  Shocho,  and  Shochoh.  Inaccurate 
renderings  for  Socoh  or  Soco,  q.v.  (2  Chron. 
xi.  7;  xxviii.  18;  1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  A. v.). 

vi.  18  N. 

Shophan,  or  Atroth-shophan.  Fortified 
town  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxii.  35). 

Shual  (fox  or  jackal).  Route  of  marauding 
party  of  Philistines  in  the  hill  country  of 
Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17). 

Shunem  (two  resting-places),  Solam.  Town 
of  Issachar,  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  Little 
Hermon  (Jebel  Duhy),  more  than  20  miles 
from  Carmel  ;  camping-place  of  the  Philis- 
tines before  the  battle  of  Gilboa  ;  home  of 
Abishag,  David's  attendant,  and  of  the 
hostess  of  Elisha  (Josh.  xix.  18;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4  ;  1  Kings  i.  3 ;  2  Kings  iv.  8,  25). 

IV.  19  L. 

Shur  (wall).  Wilderness  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  extending  s.E.  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  between  the  Gulf  and  et-Tih  (Gen. 
xvi.  7 ;  xx.  1  ;  xxv.  18  ;  Exodus  xv.  22 ;  1 
Sam.  xv.  7;  xxvii.  8).  Called  also  Wilder- 
ness of  Etham  (Numb,  xxxiii.  8). 

1.  7  d  ;  in.  17  q. 

Shushan  (lily),  Susa.  City  on  a  branch  of  the 
Choaspes  (Kerkhah),  sometimes  called 
Eulaeus  (Ulai  of  Daniel  viii.  2).  Originally 
the  capital  of  Elam,  then  of  Persia  ;  usual 
residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs  (Neh. 
i.  1  ;  Esther  ;  Daniel  viii.  2).         VII.  28  M. 

Sibmah  (place  of  balsams).  Town  allotted  to 
Reuben,  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moabites  (Numb,  xxxii.  38  ;  Josh.  xiii.  19  ; 
Isaiah  xvi.  8,  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  Probably 
same  as  Shebam  (Numb,  xxxii.  3). 

Sibraim  (twofold  hope).  Landmark  on  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16). 

Sichem  (Gen.  xii.  6,  A. v.).  Same  as  Shechem, 
q.v. 

Siddim  (fields).  Valley,  as  some  suppose,  at 
the  n.w.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  as  others, 
the  site  of  the  sea ;  scene  of  the  battle  of 
the  kings  in  which  Lot  was  taken  prisoner 
(Gen.  xiv.  3-12). 

Sidon,  Saida.    Greek  form  of  Zidon,  q.v. 

Sihor  (black  river)  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  Isaiah  xxiii. 
3 ;  Jer.  ii.  18).  Inaccurate  rendering  for 
Shihor,  q.v. 

Silla  (highivay).  Place  in  Jerusalem,  apparently 
in  the  Tyropceon  valley  (2  Kings  xii.  20). 

Siloah  (Neh.  iii.  15,  a. v.).  Same  as  Siloam, 
q.v. 

Siloam  (sent  forth,  i.e.,  running  ivaier),  Birket 
SlLWAN.  Pool  s.E.  of  Jerusalem,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropceon  valley,  which  re- 
ceived water  by  an  underground  channel 
from  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  and  sent 
it  to  the  King's  Gardens,  down  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron.  Village  just  above  it  on  the 
E.  (Neh.  iii.  15;  Isaiah  viii.  6  ;  Luke  xiii. 
4  ;  John  ix.  7,  11).  XIII. 


Sin  (mire).  1.  City  of  Egypt,  afterwards  Pelu- 
sium,  among  the  marshes  of  the  N.E.  branch 
of  the  Nile,  now  overflowed  (Ezek.  xxx.  15, 
16).  in.  15  o. 

2.  Wilderness  between  Elim  and  Sinai, 
traversed  by  the  Israelites,  where  manna 
and  quails  were  given  (Exodus  xvi.  1  ;  xvii. 
1  ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  11,  12).  III.  15  s. 

Sina,  or  Sinai  (seneh  or  acacia  ?).  Peninsula; 
lying  between  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah. 
Mount:  generally  identified  with  Jebel 
Musa,  a  cliff  of  which — Ras  Sufsafeh — is 
supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  giving  of 
the  law.  The  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
was  the  site  of  the  Israelite  encampment 
for  11  months  (Exodus  xix.-xl.  ;  Lev.  vii. 
38;  xxv. -xxvii. ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Judges  v. 

5  ;  Neh.  ix.  13  ;  Psalm  Ixviii.  8,  17  ;  Acts  vii. 
30,  38  ;  Gal.  iv.  24,  25).  nr.  16  s. 

Sinim.    Probably  China  (Isaiah  xlix.  12). 

Sion  (peak).  1.  Mount  Hermon,  q.v.  (Deut. 
iv.  48) :  see  Sirion.  iv.  20  k. 

2.  Greek  form  of  Zion,  q.v.  (Matt.  xxi.  5  ; 
John  xii.  15;  Hebrews  xii.  22;  1  Peter  ii. 

6  ;  Rev.  xiv.  1).  XIII. 

Siphmoth  (barren  places).  Town  in  s.  of  Judah 
frequented  by  David  when  fleeing  from 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28). 

Sirah  (withdrawn),  'Ain  Sarah.  About  1  mile 
on  the  N.  road  from  Hebron  ;  reached  by  a 
narrow  way  ;  where  Abner  was  killed  by 
Joab  (2  Sam.  iii.  26).  vi.  19  N. 

Sirion  (breastplate).  Zidonian  name  for  Mount 
Hermon  q.v.  (Deut.  iii.  9;  Psalm  xxix.  6). 

iv.  20  K 

Sitnah  (accusation).  Well  dug  by  Isaac's 
servants  which  Gerar's  herdsmen  strove  to 
obtain  (Gen.  xxvi.  21). 

Smyrna.  Ancient  and  flourishing  city  on  w. 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay  ;  now  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the 
Levant ;  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  to  which  the  apocalyptic  letters 
were  addressed  (Rev.  i.  11  ;  ii.  8). 

xvii.  11  D. 

Socoh  (thicket).  1.  Shuweikeh,  in  the  w. 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah.  Town  of 
Judah,  near  which  the  Philistines  were  en- 
camped before  the  engagement  in  which 
Goliath  was  slain  ;  fortified  by  Rehoboam  ; 
regained  by  the  Philistines  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  (Josh.  xv.  35  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  1  ;  2  Chron. 
xi.  7  ;  xxviii.  18  ;  ?  1  Kings  iv.  10).  iv.  18  N. 

2.  Town  in  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  48  ;  1  Kings  iv.  10?).  iv.  180. 

Sodom  (burning).  One  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  plain  which  opposed  the  invasion  of 
Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.)  ;  destroyed  by 
fire  and  brimstone  (Gen.  xix.) ;  commonly 
mentioned  with  Gomorrah,  q.v. 

Sodoma  (Romans  ix.  29,  a. v.).  Same  as 
Sodom,  q.v. 

Sorek  (choice  vine),  Wady  Sur.vk.  Valley, 
residence  of  Delilah  (Judges  xvi.  4). 

vi.  18  N. 

South  Ramoth  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  Same  as 
Baalath-beer,  q.v. 

Spain.  Country  in  s.W.  of  Europe,  which  Paul 
proposed  to  visit  (Romans  xv.  24,  28). 

Succoth  (booths).  1.  Town  on  e.  of  Jordan, 
probably  about  opposite  Kurn  Surtabeh  ; 
site  of  Jacob's  encampment  on  his  return 
from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17)  ;  allotted 
to  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27) ;  by  which  Gideon 
pursued  the  Midianites  (Judges  viii.  5-16)  ; 
site  of  Solomon's  brass  foundries  (1  Kings 
vii.  46;  2  Chron.  iv.  17).  iv.  20  M. 

2.  Valley  (Psalm  lx.  6;  cviii.  7). 

3.  Site  of  Israelite  encampment  before 
crossing  the  Red  Sea  (Exodus  xii.  37  ;  xiii. 
20  ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  5,  6).  ill,  14  q. 
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Sychar  (John  iv.  5),  'ASKAR.  Or  probably 
same  as  Shechem,  q.v.  XH.  19  M. 

Sychem  (Acts  vii.  16),  NablCs.  Same  as 
Shechem,  q.v. 

Syene,  or  Seveneh  (opening),  AssO.vx.  Last 
town  of  Eg>'pt  on  the  s.  frontier  towards 
Kthiopia  (Ezek.  xxix.  10  ;  xxx.  6).      I.  7  E. 

Syracuse,  Syracxsa.  City  on  e.  coast  of 
Sicily,  where  Paul  stayed  three  days  on  his 
voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12).    xvn.  5  F. 

Syria,  or  Aram.  Country  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  w.  to  the  Tigris  on 
the  E.,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
on  the  N.  to  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the  s. ;  but 
limits  undetermined  and  name  vaguely  used. 
Contained  a  number  of  independent  king- 
doms, of  which  Damascus  was  the  most 
powerful.  Included  Aram,  or  part  of  it 
(Gen.  xxxi.  20-24  ;  Deut.  xxvi.  5 ;  Hosea 
xii.  12,  R.v.  'Aram').  In  \v.  part,  some- 
times called  '  Syria  Proper,'  are  high  table- 
lands and  mountain  chains  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon,  the  former  extending  N.  as 
the  Bargylus.  At  war  with  Joshua  (Josh, 
xi.  2-18);  with  David  (2  Sam.  viii. ;  x. ;  1 
Chron.  xviii.  5,  6 ;  xix.) ;  subject  to  Solo- 
mon, except  Damascus  (1  Kings  iv.  21  ;  xi. 
23-25) ;  allied  with  Asa  (2  Chron.  xvi.  2-7) ; 
at  war  with  Ahab  (1  Kings  xx. ;  xxii.  ;  2 
Chron.  xviii.) ;  with  Jehoram  (2  Kings  vi.- 
viii.  ;  ix.  14,  15 ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  5,  6) ;  home 
of  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.);  at  war  with  Je- 
hoash  (2  Kings  xii.  17,  18  ;  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
23,  24) ;  with  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  xiii.) ;  with 
Jotham  (2  Kings  xv.  37) ;  with  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
xvi.  5-7 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  5,  23 ;  Isaiah  vii. 
1-8) ;  overthrow  foretold  (Amos  i.  5 ;  ix.  7) ; 
subject  to  Assyria.  Constituted  a  Roman 
province  of  variable  extent,  Judaea  being 
attached  to  it  with  a  semi-independent 
government  (Luke  ii.  2 ;  Matt.  iv.  24) ;  scene 
of  labours  of  evangelists  (Acts  xi.  19) ;  of 
Paul  (Acts  xviii.  18 ;  xx.  3  ;  xxi.  3  ;  Gal.  i. 
21);  where  Christian  churches  nourished 
(Acts  xiii.  1  ;  xv.  23,  41). 

vi.  21  k  ;  vii.  21  M. 

Syria-maacah,  or  Aram-maachah  (1  Chron. 
xix.  6).  Same  as  Maachah,  q.v.    vii.  21  M. 

T 

Taanach  and  Tanach  (sandy  ground).  T'an- 
NUK,  on  a  large  mound  commanding  the 
plain  of  Jezreel.  Royal  Canaanite  city 
taken  by  Joshua,  within  the  territory  of 
Issachar,  but  allotted  to  the  W.  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh  ;  assigned  to  the  Kohathites, 
whence  the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled 
(Josh  xii.  21  ;  xvii.  11-13;  xxi.  25;  Judges 
i.  27,  28 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  29) ;  a  gathering- 
place  of  Sisera's  host  (Judges  v.  19)  ;  part 
of  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts 
Ci  Kings  iv.  12).  iv.  19  L. 

Taanath-Shiloh  (district  of  Shiloh),  T'ana. 
Frontier  town  of  Ephraim  between  Shechem 
and  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xvi.  6).         IV.  19  M. 

Tabbath  (renowned).  Scene  of  flight  of 
Midianites  after  Gideon's  attack  (Judges 
vii.  22). 

Taberah  {burning).  Site  of  Israelite  encamp- 
ment (Numb.  xi.  3 ;  Deut.  ix.  22). 

Tabor  (lieight).  1.  Jebel  et-T6r.  Striking 
isolated  mountain,  rising  abruptly  at  the 
N.E.  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  with  rounded 
top,  commanding  extensive  view  (Psalm 
lxxxix.  12;  Jer.  xlvi.  18).  Boundary  be- 
tween Issachar  and  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  22) ; 
gathering-place  of  Barak's  forces  (Judges 
iv.  6-1 5) ;  scene  of  slaughter  of  Gideon's 
sons  (Judges  viii.  18)  ;  perhaps  scene  of 
idolatrous  worship  (Hosea  v.  1).  iv.,  v.  19  L. 

2.  Town  of  Zebulun  assigned  to  the  Me- 
rarites  (Josh.  xix.  22;    1  Chron.  vi.  77; 


perhaps  same  as  Chisloth-tabor  (Josh.  xix. 
12).  iv.  19  L. 

3.  'Plain,'  more  correctly  'oak,'  in  the 
route  of  Saul  after  he  was  anointed  by 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  3). 

Tadmor  (city  of  palms),  Palmyra.  City  120 
miles  n.e.  of  Damascus,  in  a  well-watered 
and  fruitful  oasis,  midway  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Orontes.  Ruins  mag- 
nificent, extensive,  desolate.  Built  by  Solo- 
mon (1  Kings  ix.  iS;  2  Chron.  viii.  4).  In 
the  first  of  these  passages  the  r.v.  reads 
'  Tamar,'  q.v.  vii.  23  H. 

Tahapanes.    Same  as  Tahpanhes,  q.v. 

Tahath  (depression).  Site  of  Israelite  encamp- 
ment (Numb,  xxxiii.  26,  27). 

Tahpanhes  and  Tehaphnehes  (chief  of  the 
land),  Tell  Defenneh.  Important  town 
on  e.  border  of  Lower  Egypt  (Jer.  ii.  16), 
whither  Jeremiah  and  others  fled  from  Jeru- 
salem (Jer.  xliii.  7-9  ;  xliv.  1)  ;  where  he 
prophesied  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jer.  xlvi.  14) ;  to  which  Ezekiel 
also  appears  to  allude  (Ezek.  xxx.  18). 

in.  15  Q. 

Tahtim-hodshi.  Place  visited  by  Joab  when 
numbering  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6). 
Reading  doubtful.  vi.  20  L. 

Tamar  (palm  tree).  Place  in  s.w.  of  Judah  (1 
Kings  ix.  18,  R.v.;  Ezek.  xlvii.  19;  xlviii. 
28).  vi.  ig  o. 

Tappuah  (apple).  1.  Place  in  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  34). 

2.  Town  on  boundary  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  belonging  to  Ephraim,  which 
gave  its  name  to  a  district  belonging  to 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xvi.  8 ;  xvii.  8).  Perhaps 
same  as  En-tappuah. 

Tarah,  or  Terah  (period  of  time).  Site  of 
Israelite  encampment  (Numb,  xxxiii.  27,  28). 

Taralah  (reeling).  Town  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  27). 

Tarshish,  or  Tharshish  (rocky).  Emporium 
of  commerce  ;  probably  same  as  Tartessus, 
an  ancient  town  on  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Spain,  and  one  of  the  chief  settlements  of 
the  Phoenicians  ;  position  is  not  determined 
(1  Kings  x.  22;  xxii.  48;  2  Chron.  ix.  21; 
xx.  36,  37  ;  Psalm  xlviii.  7  ;  lxxii.  10  ;  Isaiah 

ii.  16;  xxiii.  1-14  ;  lx.  9;  Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  x. 
9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  25;  xxxviii.  13;  Jonah 
i.  3 ;  iv.  2).  ('  Ships  of  Tarshish '  came 
to  mean  large  vessels  bound  for  other 
ports  :  comp.  Indiaman.  But  according  to 
some,  there  was  an  eastern  Tarshish  on 
the  Indian  Ocean.)  1.  7  d. 

Tarsus.  Chief  town  of  Cilicia ;  birthplace  of 
Paul  (Acts  ix.  11,  30;  xi.  25;  xxi.  39;  xxii. 
3).  xvn.  17  F. 

Tehaphnehes  (Ezek.  xxx.  18).  Same  as  Tah- 
panhes, q.v. 

Tekoa  and  Tekoah  (pitching  of  tents),  Teku'a, 
7  miles  n.e.  of  Beth-zur,  in  a  pastoral  dis- 
trict. Town  of  Judah  (Jer.  vi.  1) ;  home  of 
the  wise  woman  sent  to  reconcile  David  with 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2),  of  one  of  David's 
mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  ;  1  Chron.  xi. 
28 ;  xxvii.  9),  of  Amos  the  prophet  (Amos  i. 
1) ;  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  6) ; 
re-occupied  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  iii.  5,  27).  xv.  6  E. 

Tel-abib  (hill  of  green  corn).  City  of  Chaldea 
or  Babylonia  on  the  River  Chebar  (Ezek. 

iii.  15). 

Telaim  (young  lambs).  Gathering-place  of 
Saul's  forces  before  his  attack  on  Amalek 
(1  Sam.  xv.  4) ;  perhaps  same  as  Telem. 

Tel-assar,  or  Thelasar  (hill  of  Asshur).  City 
apparently  in  the  highlands  N.  of  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  subdued  by  the  Assyrians 
(2  Kings  xix.  12;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  12). 


Telem.  Town  in  extreme  S.  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  24)  ;  perhaps  same  as  Telaim. 

Tel-harsa,  Tel-harsha,  or  Tel-haresha 

(hill  of  woodland).  Babylonian  town  whence 
Jews  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii. 
59  ;  Neh.  vii.  61). 

Tel-melah  (hill  of  salt).  Babylonian  town 
whence  Jews  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii.  59  ;  Neh.  vii.  61). 

Teman  (south).  District  in  the  s.  of  Edom, 
with  perhaps  a  town  of  the  same  name 
(Jer.  xlix.  7,  20 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13 ;  Amos  i. 
12;  Obadiah  9;  Habak.  iii.  3). 

Terah.    See  Tarah. 

Tharshish  (rocky)  (1  Kings  x.  22;  xxii.  48); 
a  more  accurate  form  of  Tarshish,  q.v. 

Thebez  (brightness),  Tubas.  ii  miles  n.e. 
of  Nablus.  Town  of  Ephraim  taken  by 
Abimelech,  where  he  met  his  death  (Judges 
ix.  50;  2  Sam.  xi.  21).  vi.  19  m. 

Thelasar  (2  Kings  xix.  12).  Same  as  Te- 
lassar,  q.v. 

Thessalonica,  Salonika.  Large  and  flourish- 
ing city  of  Macedonia ;  scene  of  Paul's 
labours  on  his  second  missionary  tour  (Acts 
xvii.  1-13) ;  whither  the  Philippians  sent  to 
him  (Phil.  iv.  16) ;  and  whither  Demas  went 
after  he  left  Paul  (2  Timothy  iv.  10) ;  home 
of  Aristarchus  (Acts  xxvii.  2) ;  seat  of  Chris- 
tian church  to  whom  Paul  wrote  two  of 
his  epistles.  xvn.  9.  c. 

Thimnathah  (portion),  Tibneh  ?  Town  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43,  A. v.).  Same  as  Timnah 
1,  q.v. 

Three  Taverns,  The.  Near  Cisterna.  Place 
at  which  Paul  was  met  by  Christians  from 
Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  15).  XVII.  4  c. 

Thyatira,  Akhissar.  City  on  the  boundary 
of  Lydia  and  Mysia ;  with  which  Lydia,  the 
seller  of  purple  goods  at  Philippi,  was  con- 
nected (Acts  xvi.  14) ;  seat  of  one  of  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  to  whom  the  apoca- 
lyptic letters  were  addressed  (Rev.  i.  11; 
ii.  18).  xvn.  11  d. 

Tiberias,  Tubariya.  Town  on  w.  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  giving  its  name  to 
the  sea  (John  vi.  1,  23;  xxi.  1) ;  still  traces 
of  ancient  grandeur.  xn.  20  l. 

Tibhath  (slaughter).  City  of  Hadadezer,  king 
of  Zobah,  taken  by  David  (1  Chron.  xviii. 
8).    Same  as  Betah  (2  Sam.  viii.  8). 

Timnah  (restraint).  1.  Tibnah.  2  miles  w.  of 
'Ain  Shems,  near  where  Wady  Surar  issues 
on  the  Philistine  plain.  Border  town  in  N. 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18). 
Same  as  Thimnathah  (Josh.  xix.  43)  and 
Timnath  2  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12-14;  Judges 
xiv.  1-5).  iv.  18  N. 

2.  Tibna.    Town  in  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  57). 

Timnath  (allotment  or  portion).  More  accu- 
rately Timnah,  as  r.v.  ;  scene  of  the  ad- 
venture of  Judah  with  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
12-14) ;  residence  of  Samson's  wife  (Judges 

xiv.  1-5).    Perhaps  same  as  Timnah  1. 

iv.  18  N. 

Timnath-heres,  or  Timnath-serah  (portion 
of  the  sun),  Kefr  Haris.  Town  in  s.w. 
portion  of  Mount  Ephraim;  portion  and 
burial-place  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xix.  50 ;  xxiv. 
30;  Judges  ii.  9).  VI.  19  M. 

Tiphsah  (ford).  1.  City  on  Euphrates;  limit 
of  Solomon's  empire  ;  attacked  by  Mena- 
hem  (1  Kings  iv.  24).  VII.  23  H. 

2.  Tafsah.    Town  in  Ephraim  (2  Kings 

xv.  16).  vi.  19  M. 

Tirzah  (pleasantness),  Teiasir.  Royal  Ca- 
naanite city  taken  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  24) ; 
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residence  of  kings  of  Israel,  Jeroboam, 
Baasha,  Elan,  Zimri,  and  Omri ;  burial- 
place  of  Baasha  and  Zimri  (i  Kings  xiv.  17  ; 

xv.  21,  33  ;  xvi.  6-23) ;  scene  of  Menahem's 
conspiracy  against  Shallum  (2  Kings  xv. 
14,  16) ;  famed  for  its  beauty  (Sol.  Song  vi. 
4).  IV.  19  M. 

Tob  (good),  near  Taiyibeh.  District  E.  of 
Gilead  ;  asylum  of  Jephthah  (Judges  xi. 
3-5) ;  ally  of  the  Ammonites  against  David 
(2  Sam.  x.  6-8).  VI.  20  L. 

Tochen  (level  place).  Town  of  Simeon  (1 
Chron.  iv.  32).    Same  as  Ether,  q.v . 

iv.  18  N. 

Togarmah  (stronghold).  Probably  Hebrew 
name  of  Armenia  (q.v.),  or  a  district  of  it 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  14;  xxxviii.  6).  I.  8  D. 

Tolad  (generation)  (1  Chron.  iv.  29).  Same  as 
el-Tolad,  q.v. 

Tophel  (chalky  ground).  Probably  VVady  et- 
Tufileh,  s.e.  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Deut.  i.  1). 

ill.  19  Q. 

Tophet,  or  Topheth  (place  of  burning,  or  of 
drumming).  Place  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
perhaps  at  its  junction  with  the  valley  of 
Kidron ;  scene  of  abominable  rites  ;  denied 
by  Josiah  ;  denounced  by  prophets  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  10;  Isaiah  xxx.  33;  Jer.  vii.  31,  32  ; 
xix.  6-14). 

Trachonitis  (rugged  place).  Small  Roman 
province  which  included  somewhat  more 
than  the  modern  el-Lejah  (Luke  iii.  1). 
Same  as  Argob,  q.v.  VT.  21  L. 

Troas,  Eski-Stamboul.  Seaport  of  Mysia, 
chief  point  of  embarkation  and  arrival  for 
voyagers  between  w.  Asia  and  Macedonia  ; 
whence  Paul  sailed  on  two  occasions  for 
Philippi,  and  to  which  he  returned  (Acts 

xvi.  8,  11 ;  xx.  5,  6;  2  Cor.  ii.  12;  2  Timothy 
iv.  13).  XVII.  II  D. 

Trogyllium.  Promontory  of  Asia  Minor,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Samos ;  where  Paul 
anchored  for  a  night  on  returning  to  Jeru- 
salem from  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acts 

XX.  15,  A. V.).  XVII.  II  F. 

Tyre,  or  Tyrus  (rock),  es-Sur.  Ancient  forti- 
fied Phoenician  city,  on  a  rocky  peninsula, 
formerly  an  island,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Allotted  to  Asher,  occu- 
pied, but  inhabitants  not  expelled  (Josh, 
xix.  29;  Judges  i.  31,  32;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7). 
Closely  allied  with  Israelites ;  supplied 
workmen  and  materials  for  building  David's 
palace  and  Solomon's  temple  (2  Sam.  v.  11  ; 
1  Kings  v.  ;  vii.  13,  14;  ix.  11-14,  27;  x.  22; 
xvi.  31  ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  1 ;  xxii.  4  ;  2  Chron. 

ii.  ) ;  denounced  by  prophets  (Isaiah  xxiii.  ; 
Jer.  xxv.  22  ;  xlvii.  4  ;  Ezek.  xxvi.-xxviii.  ; 
Joel  iii.  4-8;  Amos  i.  9,  10;  Zech.  ix.  2-4) ; 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Shalmaneser, 
rose  to  very  high  commercial  prosperity 
(Ezek.  xxvii.) ;  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for 
13  years  followed  by  light  rule  or  alliance 
with  Babylon  (Jer.  xxvii.  3-8 ;  Ezek.  xxix. 
18-20).  Supplied  materials  for  building 
second  temple,  and  other  wares  (Ezra  iii.  7; 
Neh.  xiii.  16).  Neighbourhood  visited  by 
our  Lord  (Matt.  xi.  21,  22;  xv.  21  ;  Mark 

iii.  8 ;  vii.  24,  31  ;  Luke  vi.  17 ;  x.  13,  14) ; 
residence  of  Christian  disciples  (Acts  xxi. 
3-6) ;  subject  to  Herod's  rule  (Acts  xii.  20). 

iv.,  xii.  19  k  ;  xvil.  17  M. 


u 

Ulai  (strong  current),  Eulaeus,  modern  Ker- 
khah  ?  River  near  to  Susa,  scene  of  some 
of  Daniel's  visions  (Daniel  viii.  2,  16). 

vii.  28  Q. 

Ummah  (community),  'Alma  ?  Town  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  30).  iv.  19  k. 


Uphaz  (gold  coast)  (Jer.  x.  9;  Daniel  x.  5); 
perhaps  same  as  Ophir,  q.v. 

Ur  (light),  Mugheir  or  Umgheir  ?  On  the 
w.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  125  miles 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  City  or  district 
whence  Abraham  migrated  to  Canaan  (Gen. 
xi.  28,  31  ;  xv.  7).  1.  8  D  ;  VII.  27  Q. 

Uz  (ploughed  land).  Probably  Northern  Arabia, 
s.e.  of  Palestine;  home  of  Job  (Job  i.  1  ; 
Jer.  xxv.  20;  Lam.  iv.  21). 

1.  7  d  ;  vii.  21  Q. 

Uzzen-sherah,  or  -sheerah  (ear,  or  ridge,  of 
Sherah),  Beit  Sira.  3  miles  s.w.  of  the 
Lower  Beth-horon  ;  town  '  built '  by  Sherar 
(1  Chron.  vii.  24).  xv.  4  B. 


V 

Vineyards,  Plain  of  the.    Same  as  Abel- 
Keramim,  q.v. 


z 

Zaanaim,  or  Zaanannim  ( journey  ings),  Bes- 
sum.  The  latter  more  accurate  ('  Oak,'  or 
'  plain '  of).  Site  of  Heber's  tent  when 
Sisera  took  refuge  in  it,  probably  W.  of 
Lake  Merom  (Josh.  xix.  33;  Judges  iv.  11). 
Doubtful  if  the  two  passages  refer  to  the 
same  place. 

Zaanan  (Micah  i.  11).  Probably  same  as  Zenan, 
q.v. 

Zair  (little).  Site  of  Joram's  camp  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  Edomites  (2  Kings 
viii.  21). 

Zalmon  (shady  place).  Wooded  hill,  whence 
Abimelech  procured  branches  to  set  fire  to 
the  Tower  of  Shechem  (Judges  ix.  48)  ;  sup- 
posed to  be  alluded  to  in  Psalm  lxviii.  14. 
Probably  the  southern  peak  in  the  Mount 
Gerizim  range.  vi.  19  M 

Zalmonah  (shady  place).  Site  of  Israelite 
encampment  on  e.  of  Edom  (Numb,  xxxiii. 
41,  42).  in.  19  R. 

Zanoah  (marshy  place).  1.  Zanu'a,  on  n.  side 
of  Wady  Ismail.  Town  in  lowland  of  Judah, 
re-occupied  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(Josh.  xv.  34;  Neh.  iii.  13  ;  xi.  30). 

iv.  18  N. 

2.  Zanuta.    Town  in  highland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  56).  iv.  19  o. 

Zaphon  (north),  'Amatah.  Town  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  27)  ;  perhaps  also  rendered 
'  northward,'  r.v.  (Judges  xii.  1).    iv.  20  L. 

Zareah  (wasps'  nest)  (Neh.  xi.  29).  More  ac- 
curate form  of  Zorah,  q.v.  VI.  18  N. 

Zared  (luxuriance),  Wady  el-Hesi.  (Numb, 
xxi.  12,  a.v.)    Same  as  Zered,  q.v. 

in.  19  o. 

Zarephath  (smclting-place),  Sarafend.  Phoe- 
nician town  ;  temporary  residence  of  Elijah 
(1  Kings  xvii.  9,  10;  Obadiah  20;  Luke  iv. 
26).  vi.,  xii.  19  k  ;    vii.  17  m. 

Zaretan,  or  Zarethan.  Place  opposite  where 
the  flow  of  the  Jordan  was  arrested  when 
the  Israelites  crossed  it  (Josh.  iii.  16).  In- 
accurate form  of  Zarthan.  iv.  19  m. 

Zareth-shahar,  or  Zereth-s.  (splendour  of 
the  dawn),  Zara?  In  a  recess  on  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  about  3  miles  s.  of  the 
deep  ravine  of  Zerka  M'ain.  Town  of 
Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19).  iv.  20  N. 

Zartanah.  One  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
districts  ( 1  Kings  iv.  12).  Same  as  following. 

Zarthan  (cool  place).  Site  of  Solomon's  brass 
foundries  (1  Kings  vii.  46).  Same  as  Zare- 
tan, q.v.  vi.  19  M. 


Zebaim.  Home  of  some  of  the  menials  of  the 
second  temple  (Ezra  ii.  57).  Perhaps  same 
as  Zeboim. 

Zeboim,  or  Zeboiim  (hycenas).  1.  One  of 
the  citie^of  the  plain  destroyed  with  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  It  had  a  king  of  its  own 
(Gen.  x.  19;  xiv.  2,8;  Deut.  xxix.  23 ;  Hosea 
xi.  8). 

2.  Ravine  e.  of  Michmash,  in  Benjamin 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  18). 

Zedad  (mountain  side).  Town  in  N.  boundary 
of  the  Promised  Land  (Numb,  xxxiv.  8  ; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  15). 

Zeeb  (wolf).  Place  in  the  Jordan  Valley 
where  the  Midianite  chief  Zeeb  was  slain 
(Judges  vii.  25). 

Zelah  (slope).  Town  of  Benjamin;  home  and 
burial-place  of  Kish,  Saul,  and  his  sons 
(Josh,  xviii.  28;  2  Sam.  xxi.  13,  14). 

Zelzah  (shade  from  heat).  Town  in  boundary 
of  Benjamin,  passed  by  Saul  after  being 
anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  2).    xv.  6  D. 

Zemaraim  (double  hill).  1.  es-Sumrah,  two 
ruins,  4  miles  n.  of  Jericho.  Town  of  Ben- 
jamin (Josh,  xviii.  22).  iv.  19  N. 

2.  Eminence   among  the  highlands  of 
Ephraim  (2  Chron.  xiii.  4). 

Zenan  (place  of  flocks).  Town  in  lowland  of 
Judah,  e.  of  Ashkelon  (Josh.  xv.  37).  Pro- 
bably same  as  Zaanan  (Micah  i.  11). 

Zephath  (watch-tower).  Canaanite  town  taken 
by  Judah  and  Simeon,  to  which  the  Israelites 
gave  the  name  of  Hormah,  q.v.  (Judges  i. 
17)'  ni.  19  Q  ;  vi.  19  p. 

Zephathah  (watch-toz<jer),  Wady  Safieh. 
Site  of  battle  between  Asa  and  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  (2  Chron.  xiv.  10). 

Zer  (narrow  defile).  Fortified  town  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  35).  iv.  20  L. 

Zered,  or  Zared  (shrubbery),  Wady  el-Hesi  ? 
Valley  where  the  Israelites  encamped  be- 
fore they  passed  over  into  the  land  of  the 
Amorites  (Numb.  xxi.  12;  Deut.  ii.  13,  14). 

III.  19  o. 

Zereda,  or  Zeredah  .(cool  place),  Surdah. 
Birthplace  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  26). 

xv.  6  A. 

Zeredathah,  or  Zeredah  (coolness)  (2  Chron. 
iv.  17).    Same  as  Zarthan,  q.v. 

Zererath,  or  Zererah  (heap).  District  through 
which  the  Midianites  fled  from  Gideon 
(Judges  vii.  22).  vi.  20  M 

Zereth-shahar.    See  Zareth-shahar. 

Ziddim  (mountain-sides),  HattIm,  6  miles  n.w 
of  Tiberias.     Fortified  town  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  35). 

Zidon,  or  Sidon  (fishery),  Saida.  Ancient 
wealthy  Phoenician  city,  on  a  small  pro- 
montory which  juts  out  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  earliest  times  more  influential 
than  Tyre  (Josh.  xi.  8;  xix.  28;  Judges  xviii. 
7).  In  the  border  of  Zebulun  ;  allotted  to 
Asher,  occupied,  but  inhabitants  not  ex- 
pelled, and  their  idolatry  a  snare  to  the 
Israelites  (Gen.  xlix.  13;  Josh.  xiii.  6  ;  xix. 
28;  Judges  i.  31  ;  x.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6;  1 
Kings  xvi.  31,  32).  Like  Tyre,  closely  allied 
with  Israelites  (see  Tyre),  and  underwent 
similar  vicissitudes ;  King  Ethbaal,  father 
of  Jezebel,  Ahab's  wife  (1  Kings  xvi.  31) ; 
denounced  by,  prophets  (Isaiah  xxiii. ;  Jer. 
xxv.  22;  xxvii.  3;  xlvii.  4;  Ezek.  xxviii.  21, 
22 ;  Joel  iii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  2).  Neighbour- 
hood visited  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark 
vii.  24-31) ;  its  inhabitants  resorted  to  Him 
(Mark  iii.  8;  Luke  vi.  17);  residence  of 
Christian  disciples  (Acts  xxvii.  3) ;  subject 
to  Herod's  rule  (Acts  xii.  20). 

II.  7  E  ;  iv.  19  I. 


Ziklag  (kolkmf fountain).  'Asluj  ?  n.  of  Beer- 
sheba.  Bonier  town  in  extreme  s.  of  Judah ; 
allotted  to  Simeon ;  in  possession  of  the 
Philistines:  but  given  to  David,  and  his 
residence  for  a  year  and  nine  months  (Josh, 
xv.  31;  xix.  5;  1  Chron.  iv.  30:  1  Sam.xxvii. 
6,  7 ;  xxx.  i,  14,  26 ;  2  Sam.  i.  1 ;  iv.  10 ;  1 
Chron.  xii.  I,  20);  occupied  after  the  cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  2S).  iv.  jS  o. 

Zin  {thorn-fence}.  Wilderness  s.  of  Palestine, 
between  et-Tih  on  the  W.  and  the  Arabah 
on  the  E. ;  boundary  undetermined ;  per- 
haps included  part  of  the  wilderness  of 
Pa  ran  (Numb.  xiii.  21;  xx.  1  ;  xxxiii.  36; 
xxxiv.  3,  4;  Deut.  xxxii.  51  ;  Josh.  xv.  i,  3). 

in.  19  Q. 

Zion,  or  Sion  (dry  rock).  One  of  the  two 
hills  on  which  Jerusalem  is  built ;  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  the  eastern,  that  on 
which  the  Temple  was  erected ;  now  usually 
referred  to  the  western  (2  Sam.  v.  7 ;  1 
Kings  ii.  10;  viii.  1).    See  Jerusalem. 

XIII. 

Zior  (smallness).  Sl'.\iR.  Between  Hebron  and 
TekiYa.  Town  in  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  54).  iv.  19  N. 

Ziph  (borrowed).  1.  Town  in  S.  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  24). 

3.  Tell  Zi'f,  round  eminence  4  miles 
S.E.  of  Hebron.  Town  in  highland  of  Judah, 
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with  neighbouring  waste  pasture  land  ; 
scene  of  David's  adventures  when  fleeing 
from  Saul  (Josh.  xv.  55 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  14, 
15,  24  ;  xxvi.  2  ;  2  Chron.  xi.  8). 

iv.  19  o. 

Ziphron  (street  smell).  Place  in  N.  boundary 
of  the  promised  land  (Numb,  xxxiv.  9). 
Perhaps  same  as  Hazar  -  hatticon  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  16). 

Ziz  (a  flower),  VVady  Husasah.  Ascent  above 
Engedi,  by  which  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites made  their  way  from  the  Dead  Sea 
(2  Chron.  xx.  16).  Table-land  immediately 
above  the  pass  is  still  called  el-Husasah  = 
Haz-ziz.  vi.  19  o. 

Zoan  (lowland),  San.  In  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  on  the  E.  of  a  former  branch 
of  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth.  Ancient  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  one  of  the  principal  resi- 
dences of  the  Pharaohs  (Numb.  xiii.  22 ; 
Psalm  lxxviii.  12,  43;  Isaiah  xix.  11,  13; 
xxx.  4  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  14).  in.  14  Q. 

Zoar  (small).  Tell  esh-Shaghur.  Behind 
which  the  ground  rises  steeply  for  2  or  3 
miles,  and  is  pierced  with  many  caves. 
One  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  anciently 
called  Bela,  q.v.  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8),  spared  at 
the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  at 
the  intercession  of  Lot,  who  found  shelter 
there.    It  had  a  king  of  its  own  (Gen.  xiii. 


10  ;  xix.  22,  23,  30  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3  ;  Isaiah 
xv.  5  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).        n.  7  g  :  iv.  20  n. 

Zoba  and  Zobah  (plantation).  Small  Syrian 
lcingdom,  extending  N.  of  Damascus,  and 
E.  of  Hamath,  towards  the  Euphrates. 
Hostile  to  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon  ;  home 
of  one  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47;  2  Sam.  viii.  3-12;  x.  6-8;  xxiii.  36; 
1  Kings  xi.  23  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  3-9 ;  xix.  6 ; 
Psalm  lx.,  title).  VII.  23  H. 

Zoheleth  (serpent  stone),  Zahweileh.  Stone 
close  to  the  Virgin's  Fount — Enrogel,  in 
the  ravine  s.E.  of  Jerusalem  ;  where  Adoni- 
jah  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
David  (1  Kings  i.  9).  xm. 

Zophim  (watchmen),  Tal'at  es-Safa.  Pro- 
bably high  table-land  in  range  of  Abarim  ; 
whence  Balaam  had  his  second  view  of  the 
Israelite  encampment  (Numb,  xxiii.  14). 

Zorah  and  Zoreah  (hornet's  nest),  Sur'ah. 
On  the  edge  of  the  hill  country,  on  the  s. 
end  of  a  crest  overlooking  the  Wady  Surar. 
Town  of  Judah,  occupied  by  Dan  (Josh.  xv. 
33;  xix.  41;  Judges  xviii.  2,  8,  n);  home 
and  burial-place  of  Manoah  and  Samson 
(Judges  xiii.  2,  25 ;  xvi.  31) ;  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  10).  IV.  18  N. 

Zuph  (honeycomb).  District  adjoining  Ben- 
jamin ;  limit  of  Saul's  search  for  the  lost 
asses  (1  Sam.  ix.  5). 


THE  END. 
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